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THE ARGUMENT. 
The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, and Cyclops. 


Ulyſſes begins the relation of his adventures ; how after 
the deſtruction of Troy, he with his companions made 
an incurſion on the Cicons, by whom they were repulſed ; 
and meeting with a florm, were driven to the coaſt of 
the Lotophagi. From thence they ſailed to the land of 
the Cyclops, whoſe manners and ſituation are particu- 
larly chara@eriſed. The giant Polyphemus and his 
cave deſcribed ; the uſage Ulyſſes and his companions 
met with there; and laſtly, the method and arlifice by 
which he eſcaped. 


I. HEN thus Ulyſſes. Thou, whom firft in ſway, 
As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey ; 

How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 

The heav'n-taught poet, and enchanting (train ; 


* As we are now come to the epiſcdical part of the Odyſſey, it 
may be thought nec ary to ſpeak tomething of the nature of epi- 
ſodes. | 

As the ac ion of the epic is always one, entire, and great acti- 
on; ſo the molt trivial epiſules mutt be ſo interwoven with it, as 
to be heceſſary pitts, or convenient, as Mr, Dryden oblerves, to 
carry on tie mam defign 1 either fo neceſſary, as without them the 
poem muſt be imperteE!, or lo convenient, that no others can be 
Ima; incd tore ſuitable to the place in which they ſtand : there is 
nothing to be left void in 2 fern building, even the cavities ought 
Not to be filled vp with rebbiſh deſteuctive to the ſtrengch of it; 
but with m.terials of the fame kind, though of leſs pieces, and 
filted to the main fabric. 
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4 _ HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book IX. 


The well-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, 5 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt! 


Ariſtotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the firſt platform 
of the fable is proper, the reſt is epiſode: let us examine the Odyſſey 
by this rule: the ground wo: k of the poem is, a prince abſent from 
his country ſeveral years, Neptune hinders his return, yet at laſt he 
breaks through all obſtacles, and returns, where he finds great 


diſorders, the authors of which he puniſhes, and reſtores peace to 


his kingdoms. This is all that is eſſential to the model; this the 
poet is not at liberty to change; this is ſo neceſſary, that any 
alteration deſtroys the deſign, ſpoils the fable, and makes another 
poem of it. But epiſodes are changeable ; for inſtance, though it 
was neceſſary that Ulyſſes being abſent ſhould ſpend ſeveral years 


with foreign princes, yet it was not neceſſary that one of theſe 


prigaces ſhould be Antiphates, another Alcinous, or that Ci'ce or 
Calypſo ſhould be the perſons who entertained him : it was in the 
poet's choice to have changed theſe perſons and ſtates, without 
changing his deſign or fable. Thus though theſe adventures or 
epiſodes become parts of the ſubje& after they are choſen, yet they 
are not originally eflential to the ſubject. But in what ſenſe then 
are they neceſſary? The reply is, S nce the abſence of Ulyſſes was 
abſolutely neceſſary, it follows that not being at home, he muſt be 
in ſome other country; and therefore though the poet was at liberty 
to make uſe of none of theſe particular adventures, yet it was not 
in his choice to make uſe of none at all; if theſe had been omitted, 
he mult have ſubſtituted others, or elſe he would have omitted part 
of the matter contained in his model, viz. the adventures of a 
perſon long abſent from his country; and the poem would have 
been defective. So that epiſodes are not actions, but parts of an 
action. It is in poetry, as Ariſtotle obſerves, as in painting; a 
painter puts many actions into one piece, but they all conſpire to 
torm one entire and perfect action: a poet likewiſe uſes many 
epiſodes, but all thoſe epiſodes taken ſeparately finiſh nothing, they 
are but imper fect members, which altogether make one and the fame 
action, like the parts of a human body, they all conſpire to conſti- 
tute the whole man. 

In a word, the epiſodes.of Homer are complete epiſodes ; they are 
proper to the ſubject, becauſe they are drawn from the ground of the 
fable; they are lo joined te the principal action, that one is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the other, either truly or probably: and laſtly, 
they are imperfect members which do not make a complete and 
finiſhed body; for an epiſode that makes a complete action, cannot 
be part of a principal action; as is eſſential to all epiſodes. | 

An epiſode may then be defined, A neceflary part of an action, 
© extended by probable cireumſta They are part of an action, 
for they are not added to theton, but only dilate and 

9 50 | 
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Book IX, HOMER' ODYSSEY. 5 


How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 
Man's ſocial days in union and in joy ; 


amplify that principal action: thus the poet to ſhew the ſufferings of 
Ulyſſes brings in the ſeveral epiſodes of Polyphemus, Scylla, the 
Syrens, Sec. But why ſhou'd the words, “ extended by probable 
© circumſtances,” enter the definition? Becauſe the ſufferings of 
Ulyſſes are propoſed in the model of the fable in general only, but by 
relating the circumſtances, the manner how he ſuffered is diſcovered ; 
and this connects it with the principal action, and ſhews very evidently 
the neceſſary relation the epiſode bears to the main deſign of the 
Odyſſey. What I have ſaid, I hope, plainly diſcovers the difference 
between the epiſodic and principal action, as well as the nature of 
epilodes See Boſſu more largely upon this ſubjeCt. 

v. 3. How favret tbe products of a praceful reign, & c] This paſſage 
has given great joy to the critics, as it has afforded them the ill- 
natured pleaſure of railing, and the ſatisfaction of believing they 
have found a fault in a good writer- It is fitter, ſay they, for the 
mouth of Epicurus than for the ſage Uiyſſes, to extol the pleaſures of 
ſeaſting and drinking in this manner: he whom the poet propoſes 
as the ſtandard of human wiſdom, ſays Rap'n, ſuffers himſeif to be 
made drunk by the Phæacians. But it may rather be imagined, 
that the critic was not very ſober when he made the reflection; 
for there is not the leaſt appearance of a reaſon for that imputatian, 
Plato indeed in his third book de Repub. writes, that what Ulyſſes 


here ſpeaks is no very proper example of temperance ; but every 


body knows that Plato with reſpeft to Homer, wrote with great 
partiality. Athenæus in his twelfth book gives us the following 
interpretation. Ulyſſes accommodates his diſcourſe to the preſent 
occaſion ; he in appearance approves of the voluptuous lives of the 
Phzacians, and having heard Alcinous before ſay, that feaſting. 
and ſinging, &c. was their ſupreme delight; he by a ſeaſonabie 
flittery ſeems to comply with their inclinations z it being the moſt 
proper methcd to attain his deſires of being conveyed to his own: 
country. He compares Ulyſſes to the Poly pus, which is fabled 


to aſſume the colour of every rock to which he approaches: thus. 
Sophocles, | 


Nees wopog dv ama Hen, 3»; 
IleTpe 7pameotas ,d e Peovnfed ©», 


That is, “ In your acceſſes to mankind obſerve the Polypus, and 
* zdapt yourſelf to the humour of the perſon to whom you apply.“ 
Euſtathius obſerves that this paſſage has been condemned, but he de- 
fends it after the very ſame way with Athenzus. 

It is not jmpoſſible but that there may be ſome compliance with. 
the nature and manners of the Phzacians, eſpecially becauſe Ulyſſes: 
is always deſcribed as an artful man, not without ſome mixture of. 
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6 HOMERS ODYSSEY. Book IX. 


The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine, 

And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 10 
Amid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 

'Th' unhappy ſeries of a wand'rer's woe; 

Rememb: ance ſad, whoſe image to review, 

Alas! muſt open all my wounds anew ? 

And oh, what firit, what laſt ſhall I relate, 15 

Of woes unnumber'd ſent by heav'n and fate? | 
Know firit the man (tho' now a wretch diſtreſt) 

Who hopes thee, monarch, for his future gueſt. 


diſſimulation: but it is no difficult matter to take the paſſage literally, 
and give it an trreproachable ſenſe. Ulyſſes had gone through in- 
numerable calamitie-, he had lived to lee a great part of Europe 
and Aſia la d deſolate by a blood) war; and after ſo many troubles, . 
he arrives among a nation that was unacquainted with all the 


miſcries of war, where all the people were happy, and paſſed their 


lives with eaſe and pleaſures: this calm life fils him with admiration, 
and he artfully praiſes what he found praiſe-worthy in it; namely, 
the entertainments ard muſic, and paſſes over the gallantries of the 
people, as Dacier obſerves, without any mention. Maximus Tyrius 
fully vindicates Homer. It is my opinion, ſays that author, that 
the poe!, by repreſenting theſe gueſts in the miſt of their enter- 
tairments, delighted with the ſong and muſic, intended to recom- 
mend a more noble plezlure than eating and drinkiog, ſuch a 


_ pleaſure as a wile man may imitate, by approving the better part, 


and rejecting the worſe, ard chuſing to pleaſe the ear rather than 
the belly. 12 Difert. 

If we underſtand the paſſage otherwiſe, the meaning may be this; 
I am perſuaded, ſays Uyſſee, that the moſt agreeatle end which a 
king can propoſe, is to fee a whole nation in univerſal joy, when 
mufic and feaſting are in every houſe, when pienty is on every table, 
and wines to entertain every gvelt: this to me appears a ſtate of the 


greateſt felicity. 


In this feoſe Ulyſſes pays Alcinous a very agreeable compl:ment 
as it is certainly the moſt gloricus aim of a king to make his ſubjects 


| heppy, and diffuſe an univerfal joy through his dominions: he muſt 


be a rigid cenſor indeed who blames ſuch pleaſures as theſe, which 
have nothing contrary in therm to virtue and ſtrièt morality ; eſpecially 
as they here bear a beautiful oppoſition to all the hortours which 
Ulyſſes had feen in the wars of Toy, and ſhew Phæacia as happy ac 


Toy was mi ereble. I will only add, that this agrees with the 


oriental way of ſpeaking; and in the poetical parts of the ſcriptures, 


the voice of melody, feaſting and dancing, are uſed to expreſs the 


happineſs of a nation. 


Book IX, HOMER's ODYSSEY. 7 
Behold Ulyſſes! no ignoble name, 
Earth ſounds my wiſdom, and high heav'n my fame. 20 


v. 19. Behald Ulyſſes !/————=] The poet begins with declaring the 
name of Ulyſſes : the Phzacians had already been acquainted with 
it by the ſong of Demodocus, and therefore it could not fail of raifing 
the utmoſt attention and curioſity (as Euſtathius obſerves) of the 
whole aſſembly, to hear the tory of ſo great a hero. Perhaps it 
may be thought that Ulyſfes is oftentatious, and ſpeaks of himſelf 
too favourably ; but the neceſſity of it will appear, if we conſider 
that Ulyſſes had gathing but his perſonal qualifications to engage the 
Pheacians in his favour. It was therefore requiſite to make thoſe 
qualifications known, and this was nat poſſible to be done but by his 
own relation, he being a ſtranger among ſtrangers. Beſides, he 
ſpeaks before a vain-glorious people, who thought even boaſting no 
fault. It may be queſtioned wbether Virgil be ſo happy in thole 
reſytcte, when he puts almoſt the ſame words into the mouth of 
FEr.eas 5 ; | 

Sum pius Æneas, raptos qui ex hoſte penates 
* Claſſe veho mecum, fama ſaper æthera notus:“ 


For his buaſt contributes nothing to the re - eſtabliſiment of his affairs, 
for he ſpeaks to the goddeſs Venus. Vet Scaliger infinitely prefers 
Virgil before Homer, though there be no other d fference in the 
words, than “ raptos qui ex hoſte penates, inſtead of 

— — — 0; 774; T0 

AvpaTUT, jtno, 


He queſtions whether ſubtilties, or TA, ever raiſed any perſon's glory 
to the heavens; whereas that is the reward of piety. But the word 
is to be underſtood to imply wiſdom, and all the ſtratagems of war, 
& c. according to the firſt verſe of the Odyſſey. | 


The man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd. 
He is not leſs ſevere upon the verſes immediately preceding. 
Los d A uni Dug mrelpamelo porievla, Nc. 


wh'ch lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably expreſs the 
number ef the ſufferings of Ulyſſes; the multitude of them is ſe 
great, that they almoſt confound him; and he ſeems at a loſs where 
to begin, how to proceed, or where to end; and they agree very 
well with the propoſition in the opening of the Odyſſey, which was 
to relate the ſufferings of a brave man. Theſe verſes which Scaliger 
quotes are 


lof- nd im regina jabes renovare dolorem; 
4 a 2 Trajan: ut ahes, Kc.“ 
| Omnia ſang non ſine tua divinitate ;“ and he concludes, that 
Virzii has not fo much imitated Homer, as taught us bow Homer 
ought to have wrote, 
A 4 


* HOMER's ODYSSEY, Book IX. 


My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air : 
Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 


With thady mountains, ſpread their iſles around. 


(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 25 
Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing ſun.) 

Low lies our iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores; 

Strong are: her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores ; 

And none, ah none ſo lovely to my ſight, 

Of all the lands that heav'n o'erſpreads with light! 30 
In vain Calypſo long conftrain'd my ſtay, 

V/ith ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; 


v. 21.— — [ha the fair, 
Mere high Neritus, &c.] 


Euſtathius gives varions interpretations of this poſition of Ithaca; 
ſome underitand it to ſignify that it lies low 3 others explain it to 
fenify that it is of low poſition, but high with reſpe to the neigh- 
bouriog iſlands 3 others take aavureplaty (excellentiſiima} in another 
ſenſe to imply the exceilence of the country, which though it lies 
low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Hymer immediately adds 
&yabn uecpop ©, Straho gives a different expoſition ; Ithaca is 
vt pany, as it lies near to the continent, and arayuri/iry, as it is 
the utmoſt of all the iflangs towards the north, e729; «ior, for thus 
Te Coho; is to be unde: ſtood. So that Ithaca, adds he, is not of. a 
low fitnuztion, but as it lies oppoſed to the continent, nor the molt 
lofty (vilni.ciary} but the moſt extreme of the northern iſlands; for ſo 
eavymeern ſigniſies. Dacier differs from Strabo in the explication of 
Treg nw T' 4% Te, which he believes to mean the fonth ; ſhe applies 
the words to the eaſt, or ſouth eaſt, and appeals to the maps which ſo 
deſcribe it. It is the melt northern of the iſlands, and joins to the 
continent of Epirus ; it has Dulichium on the eaſt, and on the ſouth 
Sa mos and Zacynthus. | 
v. 31. In vain Calypſo ] Euſtathius obſerves, that Uiyiles 
repeats his refnſa! of the goddels Calypſo and Circe in the fame 
words, to ſhew Alcinous, by a ſecret denial, that he could net be 
induced to ſtay from his country, or marry his daughter : he calls 
Circe Ao\teors, becaule ſhe is ſkilled in magical incantations: he 
defcribes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to convince Alcinous 
of his veracity, and that he will not deceive him in other circum- 
ſtances, when he gives ſo diſadvantageous a character of a country 
for which he expreſſes ſo great a fondneſs ; and laſtly, in relating 
the death of his friends, he ſeems to be guilty of a tautology, in 
Qaraloy Te facgov Te. But Aulus Gellius gives us the reaſon of it, 
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Rook IX. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 9 
With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 

And added magic, to ſecure my love. 

In pomps or joys, the palace or the grot, 35 
My country's image never was forgot, 

My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 

And diſtant lay contentment and delight. 
Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land, 40 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons' ſhore, 

Beneath cold Iſmarus, our veſſels bore. 
We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race, 


% A'rocitatem rei bis idem dicendo auxit, inculcavitque, non igitur 
Hilla ejodemn ſign fication:s- repetitio, ignava & fiigida videri 
©. debet. 

L. —— 70 the Cicons bare] Here is the natural and 
true beginning of the Oäyſſey, which comprehends all the ſufferings 
of Uyſſes, and theſ- ſuſferings take their date immediately after 
ius leaving.the ſhores of Troy; from that moment he endeavours to 
return to his own country, and ali the difficulties he meets with in 
returning, enter into the ſubjec of the poem. But it may then be 
?ſked, if the Odyſſey docs not take up the ſpace of ten years, ſince 
Ulyſſes waſtes fo many in his return; and is not this contrary to the 
nature of epic poetry, which it is agreed mult not at the longeſt exceed 
the duration of one. year, or rether campaign? The anſwer is, the 
port lets all the time pls which exceeds the bounds of epic action, 
before he opens the poem; thus Ulyſſes ſpends fome time before he 
arrives at the iſſand of Circe, with her he continues one year, aud 
ſcren with Calypſo ; he begins artificially at the concluſion of the 
action, and finds an opportunity to repeat the moſt conſiderable and 
neceſſary incidents Which preceded the opening of the. Odyſſey; by 
this method he reduce; the duration of it into leſs compaſs than the 
ſpace of two months. This conduct is abſolutely neceſſary, for 
from the.time that the poet introduces his hero upon the ſtage, he 
onght to continue his action to the very end of it, that he may 
never afterwards appear idle or out of mot'o1: this is verified in 
Ulyſſes; from the moment he leaves the iſland of Ogygia to the death 
ef the ſuitors, he-is never out of view, never idle; he is always 
either in action, or preparing for it, till he is re-eſtabliſhed in his 
dominions. If the poet had followed the natural order of the action, 
he, like Lucan, would not have wrote an epic poem, but an hiſtory - 
in verſe, | 

v. 44. And ſeck'd the city — — 1 The poet affizns no 
reaſon wby Ulyſſes deſtroys this city of the Ciconians, but we may 
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* HOMER ODYSSEY. Book IX. 


Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 45 
And ev'ry ſoldier found a like reward, 

I then advis'd to fly; not ſo the reſt, 

Who ſtaid to revel, and prolong the feaſt : 

The fatted ſheep and fable bulls they ſlay, 

And bowls fly round, and riot waſtes the day. 50 
Meantime the Cicons, to their holds retir'd, 

Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir'd ; 

With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 

And all the continent is bright with arms , 

Thick as the budding leaves or riſing flow'rs +8 


O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in ſhow'rs : 


All expert ſoldiers, ſkill'd on foot to dare, 
Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 
Now fortune changes (ſo the fates ordain) 


Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pain. 66 


Cloſe at the ſhips: the bloody fight began, 


Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 


Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright 

O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war conſounds, 65 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds: 

But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 

Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 

Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, 


The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt. 70 


learn from the Iliad that they were auxiliaries of Troy, bcok the 


Jecond. 


With great Evphemus the Ciconians move, 
Srrung from Trezenian Cœus, lov'd of Jove. 


And therefore Ulyſſes aſſaults them as enemies. Euſtathius. 

v. 69 Six brave c:mpanims frem each ſbip we lofi.) This is one 
af the paſſages which fell under the cenſure of Zoilus; it is very, 
improbable, ſays that critic, that each veſle! ſhould loſe ſix men 
exactly; this ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true, conſider- 
ing the chance of battle. But it has been anſwered, that Ulyſſes 
kad twelve veſſels, and. that is this engagement he loſt. ſeventy- 


— — 


BOOK IX, HOMER's ODYSSEF. 11 

With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 

Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay'd, 

And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 
Meanwhile the god, whoſe hand the thunder forms, 75 

Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with: 

ftorms. 

Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 

And night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps. 

Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are borne, 

And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 80 

We furl'd the fail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, 

Took down our maſts, and row'd our ſhips to ſhore, 


two ſoldiers ; ſo that the meaning is, that taking the total of his 
toſs, and dividing it equally. throuzh the whole fleet, he found it 
amounted exactiy to ſix men in every veſſel. This will appear to- 
be a true ſolution, if we remember that there was a neceſſity to 
ſupply the loſs of any one ſhip out of the others that had ſuffered 
lets: fo that though one veſſel] loſt more than the reſt, yet being 
recruited equally from the reft of the fleet, there would be exactly 
fix men wanting in every veſſ-]. Euſtathius. | 

v. 74. And thrice wwe call'd on each unbappy ſhade.) This paſſage: 
preferves a piece of antiquity, it was the cuttom of the Grecians, 
when their friends died upon foreign ſhores, to uſe this ceremony 
ot recalling their ſouls, though they obtained not their bodies, be- 
lieving by this method that they tranſported them to their own: 
zountry : Pind ar mentions the ſame practice, | 

| Kinelai yie bay | 

N K9jhif a pert@-, &c. 


That is, © Phrixus commands thee to call his foul into his own: 
country.“ Thus the Athenians, when they loſt any men at 
tea, went to the ſhores, and calling thrice on their names, raiſed a 
cenotaph or empty monument to their memories ; by performing 
which folemnity, they invited the ſhades of the departed to return, 
and performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had really been 
burie by them ia their ſepulchres. Euſtathius. 


The Romans as well as the Greeks followed the ſame cuſtom :: 
thus Virgil, | 


& —— — Et magna manes ter voce vocavi.“ 


The occaſion of this practice aroſe from the opinion, that the ſouls- 
of the departed were not admitted into the ſtate of the happy, withe- 
out the performance of the ſepulchral ſolemnities. 
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Two tedious days and two, long nights we lay, 
O'erwatched and batter'd in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings; 
Refreſh'd and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 

We ſit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 

Then to my native country had I fail'd : 

But the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. 90 
Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaſt 
Impe!!'d our veſſels on Cythera caſt. 

Nine days our fleet th' uncertain tempeſt bore 

Far in wide ocean, and from ſight of ſhore: 

IT'he tenth we touch'd by various errours toſt, 97 
The land of Lotos and the flow'ry coaſt. 


oF The tenth NI 7 10541. — 


The land of Lotos J 


This naſlage bas given occaſion for much contraverſy- ; for ſince the 
50 \phagi ig reahty are diſtant from the Malean cape twenty - 
two thautand tive hundred ſtades, Uliſes muſt fail above two thous 
land every day, if in nige days he Filed. to the Lotophagi. This 

jection would be unanſwerable, if we place that nation in the 
A:lantic ocean; but Dacier obſerves from Strabo, that Polybius ex- 
a mincd this point, and thus gives us the reſult of it. This great hiſta- 
rian maintains, that Homer has not placed the Lotophagi in the 
Atlantic ocean, as he does the iſlands of Circe and Calyplo, be- 
cauſe it was improbable that io the compaſs of ten days the moſt 
favourable winds could have carried Ulyſſes from the Malean cape 
into that oceen ; it therefore follows, that the poet has given us 
the true ſituation of this nation, conformable to geography, and 
placed it as.1t really lies, in the Mediterranean; now in ten days a 
good wind will carry. a veſſel from Malea into the Mediterranean, 
as Horner relates. 

This is an inſtance that Homer ſometimes ſollows truth without 
fiction, at other times diſguiſes it. But I confeſs | thiok Homer's 
poetry would have been as beautiful if he had deſcribed all his 
zlands in their true poſitions : his. inconſtancy in this point, may 
ſeem to introduce conſuſion and ambiguity, when the truth would 
have been more clear, and as beautiful in his poetry. 

Nothing can better ſhew the great deference which former ages 
paid Homer, than theſe defences of the learned ancients ; they con- 
fiaually., aſcribe his deviations from truth, (as in the inſtance be- 
fore ue) to deſign, gt to Ignorance ; 3 to his art as A poet, and not; 
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The trees around them, all their fruit produce; 
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We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty banquet on the ground. 

Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, 

(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view, 100 
And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place. 

They went, and found an hoſpitable race; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feaſt ;; 


105. 
Lotos, the name; divine, nectarious juice! 


to want of ſkil! as a geographer. In a wrter of leſs fame, ſuch re- 
ations mi. ht be thought errours, But in Homer they are either un- 
derſtond to be no errœurs, or if errours, they are vindicated by the 
greateſt names of antiquity. 

Euſtathius adds, that the ancients diſagree about this iſland : ſome 
place it about Cyrene, from Nauru w of the African Moors: it is 
aiſo named Meninx, and lies upon the African coaſt, near the leſſer 
Syite, It is about three hundred and fifty ſtades in length, and 
lomewhat leſs in breadth : it is alſo named Lotophagitis from Lotos. 

v 1co. An herald one.] The reaſon why the poet mentions the 
herald in particular, is becauſe his office was ſacred z and by the 
common law of nations his perſon inviolable : Ulyſſes therefore 
joins an herald in this commiſſion, for the greater ſecurity of thoſe 
whom he ſends to ſearch the couniry. Euſtathius, | 

v. 106. Letos.] Euſtathius aſſures us, that there are various 
kinds of it. It has been a queſtion whether it is an herb, a root, 
or a tree: he is of opinion, that Homer ſpeaks of it as an herb ;. 
for he calls it av9;vov eiTag, and that the word feemleo3u is in its 
proper ſenſe applied to the grazing of teafls, and therefore he 
Judges it not to be a tree, or rot. He adds, there is an Agyptian- 
Lotos, which, as Hzrodotus affirms, grows. in great abundance 
along the Nile in the time of its inundations; 1t reſembles {ſays 
that hiſtorian in his Euterpe) a lily; the Egyptians dry it in the 
ſun, then take the pulp out of it, which grows like the head of a 
poppy, and bake it as bread ; this kind of it agrees likewiſe with 
the "Avvo e of Homer. Athenzus writes of the Lybian Lotos 
in the fourteenth book of his Deipnoſophiſt; he quotes the words 
of Polybius in the twelfth book of his hiſtory, now not extant ; 
that hiſtorian ſpeaks of it as an eye-witneſs, having examined the 
nature of it. The Lotos is a tree of no great height, rough and 
* thorny: it bears a green leaf, ſomewhat thicker and broader 
© than that of the bramble or briar 3 its fruit at firſt" is like the 
* ripe berries of the myrtle, both in ſize and colour, but when is 


*{ ripens it turas to purple; it is then about the bigneſs of an olive. 3, 
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Thence call'd Lotopha gi) which whoſo taſtes, 
Infatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 110 
The three we ſent, from off th' inchanting ground 
We dragg'd reluQant, and by force we bound: 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 

Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 

Now plac'd in order on their banks they ſweep 


115 

The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 2 
With heavy hearts we labour thro' the tide, 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd, 
The land of Cyclops firſt ; a ſavage kind, 

Not tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd : 129. 


it is round, and contains a very ſmall kernel; when it is ripe 
they gather it, and bruiſing it among bread-oorn, they put it up 
into a veſle!, and keep it as food for their flaves; they drets it 
after the ſire manner for their other domeſtics, but firſt take 
out the kernel from it: it has the taſte of a hg, or dates, but 
is of a far better ſmell: they likewiſe make a wine of it, by 
* ſleeping and bruiſing it in water ; it has a very agreeable taſte 
„% like wine terrpered with honey. They drink it without mix- 
ing it with water, but it will not keep above ten days, they 
© therefore make it only in ſmall quantities for immediate uſe,” 
Perhaps it was this laſt kind of Lotos, which the companions of 
Ulyiles tafled ; and if it was thus prepared, it gives a reaſon why 
they were overcome with it; for being a wine, it had the power ot 
intoxication. | | 

v. 114. The charm cnce tafted, had return'd po more.) It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the effects of this Lotos are extraordinary, and ſeem 
fabulous; how then ſhall we reconcile the relation to credibility ?“ 
the foundation of it might perhaps be no more than this: the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes might be willing to ſettle amongſt theſe Loto- 
phagi, being won by the pleaſure of the place, and tired with a 
life of danger and the perils of ſeas. Or perhaps it is only an 
allegory to teach us that thoſe who indulge themſclves in pleaſures, 
are with difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an Ulyiles te 
lead thern by a kind of violence into the paths of glory, 

v. 119. The land of Cyclops fit]! Homer here confines himſeif 
to the true geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a ſhip may caſily 
fail in one day from the Land of the Lotophagi to Sicily : theſe Cy- 
clops inhabited the weſtern part of that iſland, about Drepane and 
Lilybæum. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive their name from 
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Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow ; 
They all their products to free nature owe. 


the place of their inhabitation ; for the Phæacians call them Chek- 
lub, by contraction for Chek-leiub ; that is, the gulf of Lilybæ- 
um, or the men who dwell about the Lilybæan gulf. The Greeks 
(who underſtood not the Phæacian language) formed the word Cy- 
clop, from Chek-lub, from the affinity of found 3 which word ia 
the Greek language, ſignifying a circular eye, might give occaſion 
to fable that they had but one large round eye 1a the middle of their 
ſoreheads. Dacier. 

Euſtathivs tells us, that the eye of Cyclops is an allegory, to re- 
preſent that in anger, or any other violent paſſion, men ſee but one 
fingle objed, as that paſſion directs, or ſce but with one Ve; eig 
Fy Tc, xai wowy Epoze ; and that piſſion transforms us into a kind 
of ſavages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like this Poly- 
phene z and he that by reaſon extinguiſhes ſuch a paſſion, may hike 
Ulyſſes be ſaid to put out that eye that made him fee but one ſingle 
object. 

” have already given another reaſon of this fiction; namely their 
wearing a head-piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight 
through it. The vulgar form their judgments from appearances ;, 
and a mariner, who paſſed theſe coaſts at a diſtance, oblerving the 
reſemblance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of thefe Cyclops, 
mi. ht relate it according'y, and impoſe it as a truth upon the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant : it is notorious that things equally monſtrous 
have found belief in all ages. | | 

But it may be aſked if there were any ſuch perſons who bore the 
name of Cyclops? No leſs an hiſtortan than Thucydides informs 
us, that Sicily was at firſt puſſetled and inhabited by giants, by the 
Leftrigons and Cyciops, a barbarous and inhuman people: but he 
adds, that theſe ſavages dwelt only in one part of that iſland. 

Cedrenus gives us an exact deſcription of the Cyclops : 'Exeifey 
'Oduroeug xe KUKNWTE iy Elec UN Y dþDanus, Rec. © Ulyſ- 
** ſes fell among the Cyclops in Sicily; a people not one-ey'd, ac- 
** coiding to the mythologiſts, but men like other men, only of a 
« more gigantic ſtature, and of a barbarous and ſavage temper.” 
From this deſcription, we may ſee what Homer writes as a poet, 
and what 2s an hiſtorjan; he paints theſe people in general agree- 
ably to their perſons, only diſguiſes ſome features, to give an or- 
nament to his relation, and to introduce the marvellous, which de- 
mand- 2 place chiefly in epic poetry. 

What Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to 
hiſtory : it was called anciently * Romani imperii horreum,” Pliny 
hb. x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for every grain 
of corn, an hundred. Diodorus Sicu'us relates in his hiſtory what 
Homer ſpeaks in poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield wheat 
without the culture of the huſbandman : he was an eye-witneſs, 
being a native of the iſland. From hence io general it may be ob- 
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The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 125 
And Jove deſcends in each prolific ſnow'r. 
By theſe no ſtatutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 


ſerved, that wherever we can trace Homer, we find, if not hiftoric 
truth, yet the reſemblance of it; that is, a plain tiu h as can be 
related without converting his poem into an hiſtory. 


v. 127, By hee 0 ſlitutes and ns rights are known, 
No council held, ro monarch fl, the threne.] 


Plato (obſerves Spon ſanus) in his third book of laws, treats of 
government as practiſed in the fi-{t ages of the worde; and refers 
to this paſſage of Homer; mankind was originally independant, 
every *©* maiter of a family was 3 kind of king of his family, and 
G reigned over his. wife and children like the Cyciipeans,” according 
to the expreſſion of Homer, | | | | 


- 1 7 * p 
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Ariſtotle likewiſe complalge, that even in his times, in many places, 
men lived without laws accoiding to their own fancies, S kA. 
dog HUD, RU %ig SeHEα⁴εν,; Ws, 4 Wye, referring like- 
wiſe to this paſſage of Homer. N 

Dacier adds from Plato, that after the deluge, three rranners of 
life ſucceeded among mankind ; the fift was rude and ſavage; men 
were afraid of a ſecond flood; and therefore inhabited the ſummits 
of mountains, without any dependance upon one another, and each 
was ab!olute in his own family : the ſecond was leſs brutal; as the 
fear of the deluge wore away by degrees, they deſcend ed towards 
the bottom of monntains, and began to have ſame intercourſe : the 
third was more poliſhed ; when a full ſecurity from the appreben- 
ſions of a flood was eſtabliſned by time, they then began to inhabit 
the plains, and a more general commerce by degrees prevailing, 
they entered into ſo-ieties, and eflabliſhed laws for the general good 
of the whole community. Theſe Cyclopeans maintained the fit 
Rate of life in the days of Ulyſſes; they had no intercourſe with 
other ſocieties, by reaſon of their barbarities, and conſequently 
their manners were not at all poliſhed by the general laws of hu- 
manity. This account agrees excellently with the holy ſcriptures, 
and perhaps Plato borrowed it from the writings of Moſes ; after 
the deluge men retreated to the mountains for fear of a ſecond flood -; 
the chief riches, like theſe Cyclopeans, conſiſted in flocks and 
herds; and every maſter (f a family ruled bis houſe without any 
controul or ſubordination. | 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 130 


Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. 
Oppos'd to the Cyclopean coaſts, there lay 
An iſle, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey ; 
Its name Lachza, crown'd with many a grove, 135 
Where ſavage goats thro” pathleſs thickets rove : 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 
Or wretched hunters, thro' the wint'ry cold 
Purſue their flight ; but leave them ſafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the deſert ground, 140 
Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare; 
But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown _ 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 
For there no veſſel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to ſhore ; 
The rugged race of ſavages, unſkill'd 
The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſoil ; 
Unlearn'd in all th' induſtrious arts of toil. 150 


v. 129 But high en hills or deep in caves, ) This is (aid, to 
give an air of probability to the revenge which Ulyſſes takes upon 
this giant, and indeed to the whole ſtory. He deſcribes his ſolitary 
life, to ſhew that he was utterly deſtitate of aſſiſtance ; and it is for 
the ſame reaſon, continues Euſtathius, that the poet relates that he 
left his fleet under a deſart neighbouring iſland, namely to make it 
probable, that the Cyclops could not ſeize it, or purſue Ulyſſes, having 
no ſhipping, 

v. 134. An iſle, vheſe hills, &c.] This little iſſe is now called 
Azuſa, which ſignifies the iſle of goats. Cluverius deſcribes it after 
the manner of Homer, © Prata mollia, & irrigua, folum fertile, 
portum commodum, fontes limpidos.““ It is not certain whether the 
poet gives any name ta it; perhaps it had nor received any in thole. 
ages, it being without inhabitants; though ſome take MAE for a 
proper name. as is obſerved by Euſtathius. | | 

v. 144. Bleating goot.) It is exactly thus in the original, verſe. 
124, Annddag, „ balantes ;” which Pollux, lib, v. qbſerves not to bg 
the proper term for the voice of goats, which is ppyuniue;; | 
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Yet here all products and all plants abound, 


Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground ; 


Fields waving high with heavy crops art ſeen, 


And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 


Refreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 155 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful plain. 
A port there is, inclos'd on either ſide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd ; 
"Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 
And the ſea whitens with the riſing gale. 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. 
Hither tome fav'ring god, beyond onr thought, 165 
Thro' all-ſurcounding ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd Phebe in th' etherial plain: 
But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, 
And all unſeen the ſurge and rolling ſea, 170 
Till ſafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay: 
Our fails we gather'd caft our cables o'er, 
And ſlept ſecute along the ſandy ſhore. 
Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 
Reveal'd the landſchape and the ſcene unknown, 175 
With wonder ſeiz'd we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 


v 1g. Hither ſom? fav'ring gd ] This circumſtance is in- 
ſerted with great judgment, Ulyſſes otherwiſe might have landed in 
Sicily, and fallen into the hands of the Cyclopeans, and conſequently 
been loſt inevitably : he therefore piouſly aſcribes bis ſafety, by being 
driven upon this deſolate iſland, to the guidance of the gods; he 
uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and paſſes over into Sicily 
in one fingle veſſel, undiſcovered by theſe gigantic ſavages z this re- 
conciles the relation to probability, and readers his eſcape practicable. 
Euſtathius. | 
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Rous'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 

The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn : 

In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 180 

For arms and weapons of the filvan war; 

Straight in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 

And bend the bow, or wing the miſſile dart; 

The bounteous gods afford a copious prey, 

And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away : 135 

The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips compleat 

We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet). 
Here, till the ſetting ſun roll'd down the light, 

We fat indulging in the genial rite : 


v. 178. The wadiard nymphs.) This paſſage is not without ob- 
ſcurity, and it is not eaſy to underſtand what is meant by ** the 
% daughters of Jupiter.” Euſtathius tells us, the poet ſpeaks alle» 
porically, and that he means to ſpecify the p'ants and herbs of the field, 


Jup'ter denotes the air, not only in Homer, but in the Latin poets. 
Thus Virgil. 


* Tum pater omnirotens ſœcundis imbribus Æther 
« Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcend:t —_ 


and conſequently the herbs and plants, being nouriſhed by the mild 
air and fiuitful rains, may be ſaid to be the daughters of Jupiter, or 
offspring of the ſkies; and theſe gaats and beaſts of the field, being 
fed by theſe plants and herbs, may be ſaid to he awakened by the 


daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to feed upon the herbage 


early in the morning. Ke Aug, d)Anyrgmeg a; r puray dt ,L 
W2 eg, 56 5 Cede moet, Thus Homer makes deities of the vegeta- 
tive faculties and virtues of the field. I fear ſuch boldneſſes would 
not be allowed in modern poetry. | 

It muſt be confeſſed that this interpretation is very refined: but l 
am ſure it will he a more natwal explication to take theſe for the 


real mountain nymphs (Oreades) as they are in many places of the 


Odyſſey; the very expreflion is found in the fixth Book, 


Ne i K3gtt Ai0g ——— 


and there ſignifies the n\mphs atterding upon Diana in her ſports : 
and in mediately after Uliſes, being awakened by a ſudden noile, 
miſtakes Nauſicaa and her damſels for nymphs of the mountains or 
floods. This conjeQture will not be without probability, if we re- 
member that theſe nymphs were huntreſſes, as is evident from their 
relation to Di-nna. Why then may not this other expreſſion be 
meant of the nywphs that are fabled to inhabit the mountains? 
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Nor wines were wanting; thoſe from ample jars 196 
We drain'd the prize of our Ciconian wars. 

The land of Cyclops lay in proſpe& near; 

The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 


And from their mountains riſing ſmokes appear. 


Now ſunk the ſun, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things : along the ſea-beat ſhore 
Satiate we ſlept : but when the ſacred dawn 
Ariſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 
[ call'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 
My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 200 
While, with my ſingle ſhip, advent'rous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 
Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 
Rude, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right; 
Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 205 
Revere the gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt ? 

This ſaid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty fide ; 
My train obey'd me and the ſhip unty'd. 
In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep | 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 


1 


When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 211 


Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 


v. 201, Mpile, with my ſingle ſbip, advent'reus I. The reader 
may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the poet has here given the reins to 
his fancy, and run out into a luxuriant deſcription of Auſa and Si- 
cily: he refreſhes the mind of the reader with a pleaſing and beau- 
tiful ſcene, before he enters upon a ſtory of ſo much horrour, as this 
of the Cyclops. : 

A very ſufficient reaſon may be aſſigned, why Ulyſſes here goes in 
perſon to ſearch this land : he dares not, as Euſtathius remarks, truſt 
his companions; their diſobedience among the Ciconians, and their 
unworthy canduct atnong the Lotophagi, have convinced him tbat no 
canfidence is to be repoſed in them : this ſeems probable, and _ 
this probability Homer proceeds to bring about the puniſhment ot 
Polypheme, which the wiſdom of Ulyſſes effects, and it is an aQion 


of importance, and conſequently, ovght to be performed. by the hero 
of the poem, 
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High, and with dark'ning laurels cover'd o'er ; 


Where ſheep and goats lay ſlumb'ring round the ſhore. 
Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 


21 


218 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. ; 
A giant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd ; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 220 


A form enormous ! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 


v. 221, A form enormous! far unlike the race of human birth] Ce- 
ropius Becanus, an Antwe-pian, has wrote a large diſcourſe to prove, 
that there never were any fuch men as giants; contrary to the teſti- 
mony both of prophane and ſacred hiſtery : thus Moſes ſpeaks of the 
Rephaims of Aſteroth, the Zamzummims of Ham, the Emims of 
Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut, ii. ver. 20. That 
© alſo was called a land of giants, it was a great people and tall as 
the Zamzummims.” Thus Goliah mult be allowed to be a giant, 
for he was {ix cubits and a ſpan, that is, nine feet and a ſpan in height 
his coat of mail weighed five thouſand ſhekels of braſs, about one 
hundred and fifty pounds: (but I cenfeſs others underſtand the leſſer 
| ſhekel) the head of his ſpear alone weighed fix hundred ſhekels of 

iron, that is, about eighteen or nineteen pounds, We find the like 
relations in prophaue hiſtory z Plutarch in his life of Theſeus lays, 
That age was productive of men offprodigious ſtature, giants. Thus 
Diodorus Siculus , ** Agyptii ſcribunt, loſidiis ætate, fuiſſe vaſto cor- 
% pore homines, quos Græci dixere gigantes.“ Heiodotus affirms 
that the body of Oreſtes was dug up, and appeared to be ſeven cubits 
long; but Aulus Gellius believes this to be an errour. Joſephus 
writes, 1. xviii. c. 6. that Vitellius ſent a Jew named Eleazer, ſeven 
cCubits in height, as a preſent from Artabanes king of the Parthians, 

to Tiberius Cæſar; this man was ten feet and a half high. Pliay 
vii. 16. ſpeaks of a man that was nine feet nine inches high; and in 
another place, vi. 30. ** Sybortas, gentem AEthiopum Nomadum, 
** oCtoua cubita longitudine excedere.”” 

Thus it is evideat, that there have been men of very extraordinary 
ſtature in former ages. Though perhaps ſuch inſtances were not 
frequent in any age or any nation So that Homer only amplities, 


not invents z3 and as there was really a people called Cyclopeans, fo 


they might be men of great ature, or giants. | 

It may ſeem ſtrange that in all ancient tories the fi ſt planters of 
moſt nations are recorded to be giants; I ſcarce can perſusde myſelf 
but ſuch accounts are generally fabulous; and hope to be pardoned 
for a conjcctute which may give a ſeeming reaſon how ſuch ſtories 
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As ſome lone mounta in's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 

I left my veſlel at the point of land, 225 
And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command ; 
With only twelve the boldeſt and the beſt, 

I ſeek th' adventure, and forſake the reſt. 

Then took a goat-ſkin fill'd with precious wine, 

The gift of Maron of Evantheus' line, 230 
(The prieſt of Phœbus at th' Iſmarian ſhrine.) 

In ſacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 

Amidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood; 

Him, and his houſe, heav'n mov'd my mind to fave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave ; 235 


came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very great antiquity 
they made many expeditions, as appears from Jaſon, &. and ſent 
eut frequent colonies: now the head of every collony was called "AyzZ, 
and theſe adventurers being perſons of ereat figure in ſtory, were re- 
corded as men of war, of might and renown, through the old world: 
it is therefore not impoſſible but the Hebrews might form their word 
Anac, from the Greek avaF, and ule it to denote perſons of uncam- 
mon might and abilities. Theſe they called Anac, and ſons of Anac; 
and afterwards in a leſs proper ſenſe uſed it to ſignify men of uncom- 
mon ſtature, or giants. So that in this ſenſe, all nations may be ſaid 
to be originally peopled by a fon of Anac, or a giant. But this is ſub- 
mitted as a conjeQure to the reader's judgment. 

v. 229. Precious wine, the gift of Maron. |] Such digrefſions as 
theſe are frequent in Homer, but 1 am far from thinking them always 
bcauties : it is true, they give varicty to poetry; but whether they be 
an equivalent for calling off the attention cf the reader from the more 
important action, and diverting it with ſmall incidents, is what J 
much queſtion. It is not indeed impoikble but this Maron might have 
been the friend of Homer, and this praife of him will then be a monu- 
ment of his grateful diſpoſition ; and in this view a beauty. It muſt 
be confeſſed that Ulyſſes makes uſe of this wine to a very good effect, 
viz. tc bring about the deſcription of Polypheme, and his own deli- 
verance; and thercfore it was neceſſary to ſet it off very particularly, 
but this might have been done in fewer lines. As it now ſtands. it 
is a little epiſode z our expectations are raiſed to learn the event of ſo 
uncommon an adventure, when all of a ſudden Homer breaks the 
ſtory, and gives us a hiſtory of Maron, But I diſtruſt my judgment 
much rather than Homer's. : 
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Seven golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A ſilver bowl that held a copious draught, 

And twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 

Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 240 
The hoary fire in gratitude reveal'd ; 

Such was the wine : to quench whoſe fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup ſuthe'd : the goblet crown'd | 
Breath'd aromatic fragrancies around. 245 
Of this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, 


And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 


My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 
Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, 25e 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 

The cave we found, but vacant all within, 

(His flock the giant tended on the green) 

But round the grot we gaze ; and all we view, 

In order rang d, our admiration drew: 255 


v. 243. Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſlream, 

To cool one cup ſuſſicd 

There is no wine of fo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a diſproportion- 

able quantity; but Homer atppliſies the ſtrength ct it to prepare the 
reader for its ſurpriſing effects immediately upon Polypheme. 

v. 250. Sine ruſtic weretch, who I'd, &c.] This whole paſſage 
muſt be conſidered as told by a pert:n long after the adventure was 
paſt, otherwiſe how ſhould Ulytles know that this cave was the ha» 
bitation of a ſavage monſter before he had ſeen him ? And when he 
tells us that himſelf and twelve companions went to ſearch, what 
people were inhabitants of this iſland ? Euſtathius and Dacier ſeem 
both to overlook this obſervation ; for in a following note ſhe condemns 
Ulyſſes for not flying from the Mand, as he was adviſed by his com- 
panions. But it, on the cther hand, we ſuppoſe that Ut; fles was un- 
der apprebenſions, from the ſavageneſs of the place, of finding a ſa- 
vage race of people, it will be natural enough that his mind ſhould 
fo eh ode as much; and it appears from other paſſages, that this fort of 
inſtiactive preſage was a favourite opinion of Homer's, 


a 
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The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 

The folding flocks each ſep'rate from the reſt. 

(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs 

The new fall'n young here bleating for their dams ; 
The kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies:) 260 
The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. 

Capacious chargers all around were laid, 

Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 

With freſh proviſions hence our fleet to ſtore 

My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore ; 265 
Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 

Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 

Their wholeſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, 

Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 
And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends: 270 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends ! 

Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 

For his return with ſacrifice and pray'r. 

The loaden ſhelves afford us full repaſt ; 

We fit expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt. 275 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 

And caſt the pond'rous burden at the door. 

It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 

And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 

Now driv'n before him, thro' the arching rock, 280 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock 5 
Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 

(The males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 

To the cave's mouth he roll'd, and clos'd the gate. 285 
(Scarce twenty-four wheel'd cars, compact and ſtrong, 
The maſly load could bear, or roll along.) 

He next betakes him to his ev'ning cares, 

And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 

Of half their udders eaſes fitſt the dams, 290 
Then to the mother's teat ſubinits the lambs. 
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- Half the white ſtream to hard'ning cheeſe he preſt, 
And high in wicker-baſkets heap'd : the reſt, 


Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd the nightly feaſt. 
His labour done, he fir d the pile that gave 295 


A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 


We ſtand diſcovered by the riſing fires, 
Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 

What are ye, gueſts ; on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the watr'y way? 300 
Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 


The lives of others, and expoſe your own? 


His voice like thunder thro” the cavern ſounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall'd at fight of more than mortal man! 305 
At length, with heart recover'd, I began. 

From Troy's fam'd fields, ſad wand'rers o'er the main, 


N Behold the relics of the Grecian train! 


Thro' various ſeas by various veſſels toſt, I'S 
And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling, on your coaſt; 310 


Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's command ! 


Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 


Atrides friends (in arms a mighty name) 
Who taught proud Troy and all her ſons to bow; 315 


Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now ! 


v. 307. From Troy's fam d fields, &c.] This ſpeech is very well 
adapted to make an impreflion upon Po ypheme. Ulyſſes applies to 
move either His fears or his compaſſion ; he tells him he is an un- 


fortunate perſon, and comes as a ſuppliant; and if this prevails 
nothing, he adds, he is a ſubject of the great Agamemnon, who had 
lately deſtroyed a mighty kingdom: which is ſpoken to make him 
| afraid to offer violence to the ſubject of a king who had power to 


revenge any injuries offered his people. To intimidate him further, 


| he concludes with the mention of the gods, and in particular of 


Jupiter, as avengers of any breach of the laws of hoſpitality : theſe 


| 4 are arguments well choſen to move any perſon, but an ighumas 
Polypheme. Euſtathius. . 
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Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore ; 
Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 
At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; 
Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe: 320 
»Tis what the gods require: thoſe gods revere, 
The poor and ftranger are their conſtant care ; 
To Jove their cauſe and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
© Fools that ye are! (the ſavage thus replies, $2; 
His inward fury blazing at his eyes) £ 
Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 
To bid me rev'rence or regard the gods. 
Know then we Cyclops are a race, above 
'Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Jove : 330 
And learn, our power proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourſelves incline. 
But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
Where lies ſhe anchor'd? near or off the ſhore ? | 
Thus he. His meditated fraud J find, 335 
(Vers'd in the turns of various human kind) 
And cautious, thus. Againſt a dreadful rock, 
Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, 
Scarce with theſe few I *ſcap'd; of all my train, 


, 
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| Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main; 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back again. 341 
He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band ; 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor : 344 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore. 
v. 344. And daſb'd like dogs —— 
EN 7 he pavement ſei ms, &c. 
There is a great beruty in the verſification in the original. 


Tor de Tow g, oft (u wort yain 
Kerr &x & tlesparn@- xa dig pᷣte, debe Is yaiar, 


Dionyſus Halicarn. takes notice of it, in his Diſſertation upon 
Placing words: when the companions of Ulyſſes, ſays that author, 2 
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Torn limb from limb, he ſpreads his horrid feaſt, 


And fierce devours it like a mountain beaſt: 
He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 


Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. 

We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 350 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 

His ample maw with human carnage filld, 


A milky deluge next the giant (will'd ; 


Then ftretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd rock, 


Lay ſenſeleſs and ſupine, amid ſt the flock. 355 
To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound | 


To fix the ſlumb'ring monſter to the ground, 
My ſoul impels me; and in act I ſtand 


To draw the ſword ; but wiſdom held my hand. 
A deed ſo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, : 365 


No mortal forces from the lofty gate 


Could roll the rock, in hopeleſs grief we lay, 


And ſigh, expecting the return of day. 
Now did the roſy finger d morn ariſe, 


And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 355 


He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
And to the mother's teats ſubmits the lambs. 
The taſk thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 


Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 


| are daſhed againſt the rock, to expreſs the horrour of the action, 


Homer dwells upon the moſt inharmonious harſh letters and ſyllables : 
he no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to pleaſe the ear. 
Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this d eſcription; Homer (ſays he) 


„ makes uſe of the molt offenſive and Joathſome expreſſions, more 
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fit for a butcher's ſhambles than the majeſty of beroic poetry.“ 
Macrobius, lib. v. cap. 13. of his Saturnalia, commends thele lines 
of Homer, and even prefers them before the ſame deſcription in 
Virgil: his words are, Narrationem facti nudam Maro poſuit, 
© Homerus wadg miſcuit, & dolore narrandi invidiam crudelitatis 


% Xquavit.” And indeed he muſt be i firange critic that expecte 


ſoft verſes upon a horrible occaſion, whereas the verſes ought, if 
poſſible, to repreſent the thought they are. intended to convey z and 
every perſon's ear will inform him that Homer has not in this paſſage 
ex ecutec this rule med. 8 
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Then pleas d and whiſtling, drives his flock before; 

Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 371 

And ſhuts again: with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 

As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos'd. 

His giant voice the echoing region fills: 

His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills. 375 

| Thus left behind, een in the laſt deſpair + 

I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 

Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my breaſt ; 

But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt: 1 

The monſter's club within the cave I 'ſpy'd, 380 
A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 

Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, 

The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 

This ſhorten'd of its top, I gave my train 

A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 385 
The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; 

Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 

And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd the cave. 

Then to my few companions, bold and brave, | 

Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try, 390 

In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 

To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 

Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four 

Myſelf the fifth, We ſtand and wait the hour. 495 

He comes with ev'ning : all his fleecy flock, 

Before him march, and pour into the rock: 


v. 394. — — the lots were caſt ] Ulyſſes bids his friends to 
calt lots; this is done to ſhew that be would not voluntarily expoſe 


them to ſo imminent danger. If he had made the choice hitmlelf, _ 


they whom be had choſen might have thought he had given them 
up to deſtruction, and they whom he had rejected might have 
judged it a ſtain upon them as 2 want of merit, and ſo have com- 
plained of injullice; 3 but by this method he avoids theſe inconveni- 
encies. 
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Not one, or male or female ſtaid behind ; 
(So fortune chanc'd,''er ſo ſome god deſign'd) 


Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weight, 400 
He roll'd it on the cave, and clos d the gate. 


Firſt down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs. 
Next ſeiz d two:wretches more, and headlong caſt, 


Brain'd on the rock; his ſecond dire repaſt. 405. 


I then approach'd him reeking with their gore, 

And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er : 

Cyclop! ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 

Now drain this goblet, potent to dipeſt : 

Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we loſt, 410 


And what rich liquors other climates boaſt. 


We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 
But oh! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhall n&er approach thy ſhore, 41 . 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this nectar more. 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted, {wild the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, he cry'd : the boon be thine, 


Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 420 


Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 


Such as th' unbleſt Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Tho' ſure our vine the largeſt cluſter yields, 


And Jove's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our fields) 


But this deſcended from the bleſt abodes, 425 
A ill of, neQar, ſtreaming from the gods. 


V. 2 


or fo ſome gad deſig n' d.] Uiyſſes aſcribes it to he 
influence of the gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock into his 
den, and does not ſeparate the females from the males as he had be- 


fore done; for by this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, as appears 
| from the following part of the ſtory. Homer here vſes the word 
© 0.7gafa:v05, to ſhew the ſuſpicion which Polypheme might entertain 


that Ulyſſes had other companions abroad who might plunder his 


; flocks; and this gives another reaſon why he drove them all igto his 


cave, namely for the greater ſecurity. 
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He ſaid, and greedy graſpd the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain'd, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 
His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy fume ; 
While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 430 
Thy promis'd boon, O Cyclop! now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name. 
By that diſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, 
*Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 
The giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 435 
The hoſpitable boon we mean to give : 
When all thy wretehed crew have felt my pow'r, 
Noman ſhall be the laſt I will devour. 
He faid : then nodding with the fumes of wine, 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine. 440 


v. 432. Mas is my name.] I will not trouble the 
reader with a long account of dri to be found in Euſtathius, who 
feerns delighted with this piece of pleaſantry; nor with what Dacier 
obſerves, who declares ſhe approves of it extremely, and calls it 3 
very happy imagination. If it were modeſty in me to diſſent from 
Homer, and two commentators, I would own my opinion of it, 
and acknowledge the whole to be nothing but a colluſion” of 
words, and. fitter to have place in a farce or comedy, than in epic 
poetry. Lucian has thus uſed it, and applied it to raiſe laughter 
in one of his facetious dialogues. The whole wit or jeſt lies in 
the ambiguity of &7:5, which Ulyſſes impoſes upon Polypheme as 
his own name, which in reality ſignifies © no man.” I doubt not 
but Homer was well pleaſed with it, for afterwards he plays upon 
the word, and calls Ulyſſes &7:Jzv6c 87:5. But the faults of Homer 
have a kind of veneration, perhaps like old age, from their aati- 
quit „ 5 ; 

Euripides has tranſlated this whole paſſage in his tragedy called the 
Cyclops. The chorus begins thus, Why doſt thou thus cry out, 
& Cyclops ?** Cyc. „I am undone.” Cho. © You ſeem to be in 
« a woful condition.” Cyc. I am utterly miſerable.” Cho. You 
« have been drunk and fallen into the embers.“ Cyc. © Noman 
« has undone me. Cho. © Well then, No man has injured you.“ 
 Cyc. © Noman has blinded me.“ Cho. Then you are not 
* blind,” | 

This appears to me more fit for the two Sofias in Plautus, than for 
tragic or epic poetry; and I fancy av author who ſhould introduce 
ſuch a ſport of words upon the ſtage, even in the comedy of our days, 
would meet with ſmall applauſe. _ | f 


- * 
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His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung, 


Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ftrong ! 

There belcht the mingled ſtreams of wine and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. X 
Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire 445 


With animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 

Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 125 
(Green as it was) and ſparkled fi'ry red. 450 


Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 


With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urg'd by ſome preſent god, they ſwift let fall 
The pointed torment on his viſual ball. 


Myſelf above them from a riſing ground LE 455 


Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and round. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 


| Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore ; 

 Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain deep-pliercing till it ſcoops it out; 460 
In his broad eye ſo whirls the fry wood; 


From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 


v. 458. — wh ply the wimble.)] This and the following 


compariſon are drawn from low life, but ennobled with a dignity of 


expreſſion. Inſtead of de, Ariſtarchus reads x eilec, as Euſtathius 
informs us. The ſimilitudes are natural and lively, we are made 


ſpectators of what they repreſent. Sophocles has imitated this, in 
the tragedy where OEdipus tears out his own eyes; and Euripides 


has transferred this whole adventure into his Cyclops with very 
little alter ation, and in particular the former compariſon. But to 
inſtance in all that Euripides has imitated, would be to tranſcribe 


u great part of that tragedy. In ſhort, this epiſode in general 


is very noble; but if the interlude about Oërig be at all allowable 
in ſo grave and majeſtic a poem, it is only allowable becauſe it 
is here related before a light and injudicious aſſembly ; I mean 
the Phzacians, to whom any thing more great or ſerious would 
have been leſs pleafing ; fo that the poet writes to his audience. I 
wonder this has never been offered in defence of this low entertain- 


ment. | 
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Sindg'd are his brows ; the ſcorching lids grow black ; 
The jelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when arm'rers temper in the ford 465 
The keen-edg'd pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword, 

The red-hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 

Thus in his eye-ball hiſs'd the plunging ſtake. 

He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 

Thro' all their inmoſt winding caves reſound. 470 
Scar'd we receded. Forth, with frantic hand 

He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand: 

Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair, 475 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 

Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polypheme ? what ſtrange affright 
Thus breaks our ſlumbers, and diſturbs the night? 4% 
Does any mortal in th' unguarded hour 
Of ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or pow'r 2 
Or thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurpriſe ? 

Thus they: the Cyclop from his den replies, | 

Friends, Noman kills me ; Noman in the hour 45%; 
Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. | 
« Tf no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
« Inflict diſeaſe, it fits thee to refign : 

% To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray,” 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 490 

Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th effect of conduct and of art. 

Meantime the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and round: 
At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 495 
With hands extended in the midſt he ſat: 


v. 495 the ſtone removing from be PI, This conduct of 
Polypheme may ſeem very ablurd, and it looks to be improbatle 


0 
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And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door. 
(Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 
But ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſign ;. 300 
Twas for our lives my lab'ring boſom wrought ; 
Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd every thought ; 
This way and that, I caſt to ſave my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 505 
Well fed, and largeft of the fleecy care. 
Theſe three and three, with oſier bands we ty'd 
(The twining bands the Cyclop's bed ſupply'd) 
The midmoſt bore a man; the outward two- 
Secur'd each fide : fo bound we all the crew. 51 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock; 
In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 


thai he ſhould nt call che other giants to aſſiſt him, in the detec- 
tion of the perſons who had taken his fight from him; eſpecialjy 

when it was now «ay-light, and they at hand. Euſtathigs was 
aware of the objection, and imputes it to his folly and dulneſs, 

Pully, 5 Tuicul. gives the fame character of Polypheme; and 

becaute it vindicates Homer for in troducing a ſpeech: of Polypheme 

to his ram; I will beg leave. to tranſcribe it “ Tirefiam, quem 

* fapien'em fingunt poctæ, nunquam inducunt deplorantem Cæ- 

* citatery ſuam: at vero Polyphemura Homerus, cum immanem 
* feruraque finz:illet; cum ariete etiam colloquentem facit, ejuſque 

" laudare fortunas. quod qua vellet, ingredi poſſet, & quæ vellet 

* attingere : recte hic equidem ; nihilo enim erat ipſe Cyclops quam 
© aries ille prudentior.” This is a full defence of Homer; but: Tul- 
ly has miſtaken the words of Polypheme to the ram, for there is no 

reſemblante to © ejus laudare fortunas, quod qua vellet ingredi poſſet, 

dc.“ | ſuppoſe Tully quoted by memory. 

v. $11. One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock.) This paſſage - 
has been miſunderſtood, to imply that Ulyſſes took- more care of 
himſelf than of his companions, in chuſing the largeft ram for his 
own convenience: an imputation unworthy of the character of a 
hero, But there is no ground for it, he takes more care of his 
friends than of his own perſon, for he allots them three ſheep, 
and lets them eſcape before him. Beſides, this conduct was ne- 
eeſſary; for all his friends were bound, and, by chuſing this ram, 
he keeps himſelf at liberty to unbind the reſt after their eſcape. 


* 
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And faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 
There cling implicit, and confide in Jove. | 
When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 515 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males: 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 
But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. 520 
(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 
All unſuſpecting of their freight below. 
The maſter ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Ulyſſes” fate. 
Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke: 525 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 
| Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead, 


Neither was there any other method practicable, for, being the laft 
there was no perſon to bind him, Euſtathius. | 

The cate Ul) ſſes takes of his companions agrees with the character 
of Horace, | 


« Dum 6bi, dum ſoclis reditum parat, aſpers mults 
© Pertulit. — 5 


But it may ſeem improbable that a ram ſhould be able to carry ſs 
great a burden as Ulyſſes; the generation of ſheep, as well as men, 
may appear to have decreaſcd ſince the days of Ulyſſes. Homer 
himſelf ſeerns to have guarded againſt this objection, he deſcribes 
theſe ſheep as tbr, xa, peyanrc z the ram is ſpoken of as 
Lan Bicag lan expreſſion applied to Ajax, as Euſtathius obſerves, in 
the Iliad.) Hiſtory informs us of ſheep of a very large ſize in other 
countries, and a poet is at liberty to chuſe the largeſt, if by that 
method he gives his ſtory a greater appearance of probability. 


v. £17, The eve Pill f.lded 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating —— 


This particularity may ſeem of no importance, and conſequently 
unneceſſary : but it is in poetry as in painting; they both with very 
good effect uſe circumſtances that are not abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſabjeR, but only appendages and embelliſhments. This particular 
has that effect, it repreſents nature, and therefore gives an air of 


truth and probability to the ſtory. Dacier. | 
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And firſt with ſtately ſtep at ev'ning hour 

Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bow'r. 530 
Now far the laſt, with penſive pace and ſlow r 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! 
Seeſt thou theſe lids that now unfold in vain? _ 


(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 


Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflited lord, - "$38 
And wou'd but fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford ; 

Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where in fecret here 

The daſtard lurks all trembling with his fear : 


Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to rock; 


His batter'd brains ſhou'd on the pavement ſmoke. 540 
No eaſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives. 
The giant ſpoke, and thro' the hollow rock 
Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 8 
No ſooner freed, and thro' th' incloſure paſt, 545 
Firſt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt : 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore, 
With joy the ſailors view their friends return'd, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 550 
Big tears of tranſport ſtand in ev'ry eye, 
I check their fondneſs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 
And ſnatch their oars, and ruſh into the deep, 
Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 555 


As far as human voice could reach the ear; 


With taunts the diſtant giant J accoſt, 

Hear me, oh Cyclop! hear ungracious hoſt ! 
"Twas on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 

Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 560. 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 45 
Doom'd to inflit ; the inſtrument of Jove. 
Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 
The god, the god revenges by my hands, 
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Theſe words the Cyclop's burning rage provoke : 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 566 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood. 

It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: | 
The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore. 570 


v. 569. It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, &c.] The ancients, remarks 
Euſtathius, placed an obeliſk and aſteriſm befcre this verſe 3 the 
former, to note that they thought it miſplaced ; the latter, to 
ſhew that they looked upon it as a beauty. Apparently it is not 
agreeable to the deſcription 3 for how is it poſſibſe that this huge 
rock falling before the veſſel ſhou!d endanger the rudder, which is 
in the ſtern ? Can a hip ſail with the ſtern foremoſt ? Some ancient 
critics, to take away the contradid ion, have aſſerted that Ulyſſes 
turned his ſhip to ſpeak to Polypheme; but this is abſurd, for why 
could not Ulyſſes ſpeak from the ſtern as well as from the prow); it 
therefore ſeems that the verſe ought to be entirely omitted, as un- 
doubtedly it may without any chaſm in the author. We find it in- 
ſerted a little lower, and there it correſponds with the deſcription, 
and ſtands with propriety. 5 

But if we ſuppoſe that the ſhip of Ulyſſes lay at ſuch a diſtance 
from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it neceſſary to bring it 
nearer, to be heard diſtinAly ; then indeed we may ſolve the diffi- 
culty, and let the verſe ſtand : for if we ſuppoſe Ulyſſes approaching 
towards Polypheme, then the rock may be ſaid to be thrown before 
the veſſel, that is, beyond it, and endanger the rudder, and this 
bears ſome appearance of probability. 

This paſſage brings to my memory a deſcription of Polypheme 
in Apollogius, Argonaut. r. 
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Ive, Teſyojpevo; Tip? wepopnle Ae. 
If Polypheme had really this quality of running upon the waves, he 
_ wie have deſtroyed Ulyſſes without throwing this mountain; but 

Apollonius is undoubtedly guilty of an abſurdity, and one might ta- 
ther believe that he would fink the earth at every ſtep, than run 
upon the waters with ſuch lightneſs as not to wet his feet. Virgil 
kas more judiciouſly applied thoſe lines to Camilla in his ZEneas, 


hy Mare per med'um fluQu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
% Ferret iter, celeres nec tinger et æquore plantas.“ 


: The poet expreſſes the ſwiftneſs of Camilla in the nimble flow 
of the verſe, which conſiſts almoſt entirely of daQyles, and runs 


off with the utmoſt rapidity, like the laſt of thoſe quoted from 
Apollonius. | 
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The ſtrong concuſſion on the heaving tide 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the iſland's fide | 


Again I ſhov'd her off ; our fate to fly, 


Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 

Juſt ſcap'd impending death, when now again 575. 
We twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 

Once more I raiſe my voice; my friends afraid 

With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade. 


What boots the god-leſs giant to provoke ? 


Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke. 580 

Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 

The ſounding voice directs his aim again; 

The rock o'erwhelms us, and we *ſcap'd in vain. 
But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 

Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 

Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 

Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eye-lefs face? 

Say, 'twas Ulyſſes ; twas his deed, declare, 

Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair; 

Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, 

Before whoſe arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 

TH aftoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: 

Oh heav'ns! oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 

This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 

(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old; 


585 


599 


595 


v. 59g. This, Telemus Eurymedes foreteld) This incident ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews the uſe of that diſſimulation which enters into the 
character of Ulyſſes: if he had diſcovered his name, the Cyclop 
had deſtroyed him as his moſt dangerous enemy. Plutarch in his 
diſcourſe upon Garrulity, ommends the fidelity of the companions 


of Ulyſſes, who when they were dragged by this giant and daſhed 


againſt the rock,. confeſſed not a word concerning their lord, and 
{corned to purchaſe their lives at the expence of their honeſty. 


Ulyſſes himſelf, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt filent of 


men; he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much good, 
as a word concealed ; men teach us to ſpeak, but the gods teach 
us ſilence ; for ſilence is the Giſt thing that is taught us at our 
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Skill'd the dark fate of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 

Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was fate's command ; 

And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand. Goo 

I deem'd ſome god-like giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave and bold ; 

Not this weak pigmy wretch of mean deſign, 

Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 

But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 606 

Great Neptune's bleſſing on the wat'ry way: 

For his I am, and I the lineage own : 

Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. 

His pow'r can heal me, and re-light my eye ; 

And only his, of all the gods on high. 610 
Oh ! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin d) 

From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 

And ſend thee howling to the realms of night ! 


As ſure as Neptune cannot give thee ſight. 


initiation into ſacred myſteries 3 and we find theſe companions had 
profited under ſe great a maſter in ſilence as Ulyſſes. 


Ovid relates this prophecy in the ſtory of Polypheme and Ga- 
lates. 


_ *© Telemus interea Siculum delatus in zquor, 
& Telemus Eurymedes, quem nulla ſefellerat ales, 
« Terribilem Polyphemon adit; iumenque quod unum 
«« Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulyſſes : 
© Riſit, et, O vatum ſtolidiſſime, falleris, inquit 
“ Altera jam rapuit:“ | 


v. 603. Net this weak pigmy wretch. ] This is ſpoken 
in compliance with the character of a giant; the Phæacians 
wondered at the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes; Polypheme ſpeaks of 
him as a dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him with 
ſo much contempt. Nothing in nature can be better imagined 
than this ſtory of the Cyclops, if we confider the aſſembly before 


which it was ſpoken; I mean the Phæacians, who had been driven 


from their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from the fixth 
of the Odyſſey, and compelled to make a new ſettlement in their 
preſent country: Ulyſſes gratifies them by ſhewing what revenge 


be took upon one of their ancient enemies, and they could not 


decently refuſe aſſiſtance to 2 perſon, who had puniſhed thoſe whe 
had inſulted their fore-fathers. 


— 


ad 
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Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies, 
Hear me, oh Neptune ! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world, 
If thine I am, nor thou my birth diſown, 
And if th' unhappy Cyclop be thy ſon ; 620 
Let not Ulyſſes breathe his native air, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair. 

to review his country be his fate, 
Be it thro? toils and ſuff rings, long and late, 
His loſt companions let him firſt deplore ; 623 
Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er ; 


And when at hoine from foreign ſuff*rings freed, 


More near and deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed !_ 

With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray'r. 646 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round : it ſung acroſs the main : 
It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern : the billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 635 
And gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay. 
Our fight the whole collected navy chear'd, 
Who, waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear'd. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea-ſide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide: 640 


v 617. The prayer of the Cychps.] This is a maſter. piece of 
art in Ulyſſes ; he ſhews Neptune to be his enemy, which might 


deter the Phezacians from afliſting in his tranſporation, yet brings 


this very circumſtance as an argument to induce them to it. O 
Neptune, ſays the Cyclops, deſtroy Ulyſſes, or if he be fated to 
return, may it be in a veſſel not of his own !” Here he plainly 
tells the Phzacians that the prayer of Cyclops was almoſt accom- 
pliſned, for his own ſhips were deſtroyed by Neptune, and now 
he was ready to fail in a foreign veſſel ; by which the whole 
prayer would be compleated. By this he perſuades them, that 
they were the people ordained by the fates to land him ia his 
own country. 95 
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Of theſe due ſhares to every ſailor fall; | 
The maſter ram was voted mine by all: 
And him (the guardian of Ulyſſes' fate) 
With pious mind to heav'n I conſecrate. 
But the great god whoſe thunder rends the ſkies. 645 
Averſe, beholds the fmoking ſacrifice ; 
And ſees me wand'ring ſtill from coaſt to coaſt ; 
And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt ! 

While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 650 
Till ev'ning Phoebus roll'd away the light: 
Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we reſt, 
Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 


v. 642. The maſter ram was vited mine J This perhaps 
might be a preſent of honour and diſtinction: but I ſhould rather 
take it wih Euſtathius to be the ram which brought Ulyſſes out of 
the den of Polypheme. That here imracdiately offers it in ſacrifice 
to Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance ;. an inſtance. of piety to 
be imitated in more enlightened ages. 


* 


The book concludes with 3 teſtimony of this hero's humanity ; 
in the midſt of the joy for his own ſafety, his generous heart finds 
room for a tender ſentiment for the loſs of his companions z both his 
Joys and his forrows are commendabl- and vi-tuous. 

Virgil has borrowed this epiſode of Polyphemus, and inſerted 
it into the third of the Aneis.s I will not preſume to decide 
which author has the greateſt ſucceſs, they both have their peculiar 
excellencies. Rapin confeſſes this epiſode to be equal to any parts 
of the Iliad, that it is an original, and that Homer introduced that 
monſtrous character to ſhew the marvellous, and paint it in a new 
ſet of colours. Demetrius Phalereus calls it a piece of ſublime ſtrangely 
horrible; and Longinus, even while he is condemning the Odyſſey, 
allows this adventure of Polypheme to be very great and beautiful; 
(for ſo Monſieur Boileau underſtands Longinus, though Monſieur 
Dacier differs from his judgment.) In Homer we find a greater 
variety of natural incidents than in Virgil, but in Virgil a greater 
pomp of verſe. Homer is not uniform in his deſcription, but ſome- 
times ſtoops perhaps below the dignity of epic poetry; Virgil walks 
along with an even, grave, and majeſtic pace: they both raiſe our 
admiration, mixed with delight and teriour, 
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Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 8 


And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. 6 55 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 

With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe reſounding deep; 

Blind to the future, penſive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Adventures with ZEolus, the Leſtrigons, and Circe. 


Ulyſſes arrives at the iſland of olus, who gives him proſe 


ferous winds, and incloſes the adverſe ones in a bag, 
which his companions untying, they are driven back 
again, and rej ected. Then 1 ſail to the Leſtrigons, 
where they loſe eleven ſhips, and with one only remain- 


ing, pulceed to the iſland of Circe. Eurylochus is ſent 


firft with ſome companions, all which, except Euryla- 
chus, are transformed into ſwine. Ulyſſes then under- 
takes the adventure, and by the help of Mercury, who 
gives him the herb Moly, overcomes the enchantreſs, 
and procures the reſtoration of his men. After a year's 

. flay with her, he prepares at her inſtigation for bis 
voyage to the infernal ſhades. 1 


An length we reach d Zolia's ſea-girt ſhore, 
Where great Hippotades the ſceptre bore, 
A floating iſle! high- rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine. 


Poetry is a mixture of hiſtory and fable; the foundation is 


hiflorical, becauſe the poet does not entirely negle& truth; the 
reſt is fabulous, becauſe naked truth would not be ſufficiently ſur- 
priſing ; for the marvellous ought to take place, eſpecially in 
epic poetry, But it may be aſked, does net Homer offend againſt 
all degrees of probability in theſe epiſodes of the Sirens, Scylla and 
Charybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are theſe incredible 
ſtories to be reduced into the bounds of probability ? It is true, 
the marvellous ought to be uſed in epic, poetry; but ought it to 
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Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 5 
And fix fair daughters, grac d the royal bed: 


tranſgreſs all power of belief? Ariſtotle in his Art of Poeiry lays down 


| rule to juſtify theſe incidents: “ A poet, ſays that author, ought” 


„to prefer things irppoſſible, provided they are probable, before 
© thiogs poſſible, that are nevertheleſs incredible.“ Chap. xv. This 
rule is not without obſcurity ; but Moofteur Dacier has explained it 
in his annotations upon that author: a thing may be impoſſible, and 
yet probable : thus when the poet introduces a deity, any incident 
bumanly impoſſible receives a full probability by being aſcribed 10 
the ſkill and power of a god: it is thus we jultify the ſtory of the 
transformation of the ſhip of the Phæacians into a rock, and the fleet 
of Æneas into ſea-nymphs. But ſuch relations ought not to be too 


frequent in a poem; for it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that all incidents 


which require a divine probability only, ſbould be ſo diſengaged from 
the action, that they may be ſubtracted from it without deſtroying 
it ; for inſtance, if we omit the transformation of the ſhip, the action 
of the Odyſſey will retain the ſame perfection. And therefore thole 
epiſodes which are neceflary, and make effentia} paits. of the poem. 


- ought to be grounded upon human probability; now the epiſodes of 


Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, &c. are neceſſary to the action of 
the Odyſſey : but will any man ſay they are within the bounds of 
human probability? How then ſhall we ſolve this dificugyy ? Homer 
artificiaily has brought them within the degrees of it ; he makes. 
Ulyſſes relate them before a credulous and'ignorant aſſembly 3 he lets 
us into the character of the Phæacians, by ſaying they were a very 
dull nation, iu the ſixth bock, | | | 


Where never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head. 


It is thus the poet gives probability to his fables, by. reciting them to 
a people who believed them, and who through a lazineſs of life were 
fond of romantic ſtories; he adapts himſelf to his audience, and yet 
even here he is not unmindfal of his more intelligent readers : he 
gives them (obſerves Buſſu) in theſe fables all the pleaſure that can be. 
reaped from phyſical or moral truths, diſguiſed under miraculous 
3 and by this method reconciles them to poetical proba- 
ility. | 5 
: There are ſeveral heads to which probability may be reduced; 
either to divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thing 
1s poflible to a deity; or to our idea, of things whether true or 
falſe : thus in the deſcent of Ulyiſes into hell, there is not one 
word of probability or hiſtoric truth; but if we examine it by the 
ideas that the old world entertained of hell, it becomes probable z 
or laſtly, we may have reſpect to vulgar opinion or fame; for « 
poet is at liberty to relate a falſhood, provided it be commonly be- 
lieved to be true. We might have recourſe to this laſt rule, which 
Is likewiſe laid down by Ariſtotle, to vindicate the Odyſſey, if 
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Theſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain, 
Their parents pride, and pleaſure of their reign. 


there were occaſion for it; for in all ages ſuch fables have found 
belief. | | | 

I will only add, that Virgil has given a ſanction to theſe tories, 
by inſerting them in his Aneis 3 and Horace calls them by the te- 
mackable epithet of ſpecious miracles, | 


* — Ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 
« Antiphaten, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Charybdin.“ 


Longinus calls theſe fables dreams, but adds, that they are the 


dreams of Jupiter; he likewiſe blames thoſe epiſodes, becauſe in all 


of them there is much more fable and narration than action: which 
criticiſm may perhaps be too ſevere, if we conſider that paſt adven- 
tures are here brought-into preſent uſe, and though they be not actions, 


yet they are the repreſentations of ations, agreeabie to the nature of 
epiſodes. | | | 


It may be queſtioned if Virgil is ſo happy in the choice of the 


audience to which he relates many of theſe fables 3 the Carthaginians 
were not ignorant like the Phæacians: from whence then do his 
ſtories receive their probability? It is not fo eaſy to anſwer this ob- 
jection, unleſs we have recourſe to common fame: Virgil. was not. 
the author of them, Homer had eſtabliſhed them, and brought them 
into fame, ſo taat Virgil had common opinion to vindicate him, 
Joined with Homer's authority. | 9 1 

v. . Wereach'd &olia's ſbore.] It is difficult to diſtinguiſh what 


is truth from what is fiction in this relation: Diodorus, who was a 


Sicilian, ſpeaks of Rolus, and refers to this paſſage : “ This is that 
* Zolus, ſays he, who entertained Ulyſſes in his voyages: he is re- 


ported to have been a pious and juſt prince, and given to hoſpitality, 


« and therefore 5X0; 48avaro, as Homer expreſſes it. But whence 
has the fable of his being the governour of the winds taken its foun- 


dation? Euſtathius tells us, that he was a very wiſe man, and one 
who from long obſervation could foretelj what weather was like to 


follow: others ſay he was an aſtronomer, and ſtudied chiefly the 
nature of the winds z and as Atlas from his knowledge in aſtronomy 
was ſaid to ſuſtain the heavens; fo Aolus, from his experience and 
obſervation, was fabled to be the ruler or diſpoſer of the winds. But 
what explication can be given of this bag, in which he is ſaid to 
bind the winds ? Eratoſthenes, continues Euſtathius, ſaid pleaſantly, 
that we ſhall then find the places where Ulyſſes voyaged, when we have 
diſcovered the artift, or cobler, du (via, who ſewed up this 
bag of the winds. But the reaſon of the fiction is ſuppoſed to be 
this: ZEvjus taught the uſe and management of fails, and having 
foretold Ulyſſes from what quarter the winds would blow, he may 
be ſaid to have gathered them into a kind of inclviure and retained 
them as uſe ſhould require. Diadorus explaius it a little differently, 
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All day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 
Andjoy and muſic thro' the iſle reſound : 10 


hb. v. IIgde $8 Tele; r Tay gl xp,,Mꝰ́ wrote vaulinotg imuonynoacdas, 
nal amd Ti; rd arugds wWpronmacriag wapa ri nA¹,,Eas, weohiyny Thy A- 
lues dvizeus zug we, bf & ral dvHι,ꝭ fad dvidute : that is, 
He taught the uſe of ſails, and having learned from obſerving the 
& bearing of the ſmoke and fires (of thoſe Vulcanian iſlands) what 
« winds would blow, he uſually foretold them with exaQneſs ; and 
« from hence he is fabled to be the diſpoſer of the winds.” The 
words of Varro, quoted by Servius, are to the ſame purpoſe : © Varro 
& autern dicit hunc inſularum regem fuiſſe, ex quarum nebulis & 
« fumo Vulcaniz inſuliæ prædicens futura flabra ventorum, ab im- 
« peritis viſus eſt ventos ſua poteſtate retinere.”” 

olybius will not admit that this ſtory of Qolus is entirely fable; 
and Strabo is of the ſame opinion, that Ulyſſes was in the Sicilian 
' ſeas 3 and that there was ſuch a king as Zolus, he affirms to be 
truth; but that he met with ſuch adventures is, in the main, fiction. 
There may another reaſon, as Euſtathius obſerves, be given for the 
fiction of the binding up the winds in a bag: they who practiſed 
the art of incantation or charms, made uſe of the ſkin of a dolphin, 
and pretended by certain ceremonies to bind or looſe the winds 28 
they pleaſed; and this practice is a ſufficient ground to build upon 
ig poetry. 

The ſolution alſo of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor- 
rowed the word Aioao; from the Phoenician Aol, which ſignifies a 
whirlwind or tempeſt, from whence the Greeks formed their word 
aN; the Phœnicians obſerving the king of this iſland to be very 
expert in foretelling the winds, called him king Aolin, or king of 
the winds and ſtorms ; frem hence Homer formed a proper name, 
and called him Axe, It muſt be confeſſed, that this ſolution is 
iogenious, and not without an appearance of probability. 

But having laid together what may be ſaid in vindication of this 
ſtory of Rolus: juſtice requires that I ſhould not ſuppreſs what has 
been objected againſt it by no leſs a critic than Longinus : he obſerves 
that a genius naturally lofty ſometimes falls into trifling; an initance 
of this, adds he, is what Homer ſays of the bag wherein Aolus in- 
cloſed the winds. Cap. vii. we: Mae. 

v. 3. A floating iſe -—— ] The word in the original is wAwr; : 
ſome take it, as Euſtathius remarks, for a proper name; but Ari- 
ſtarchus believes Homer intended to expreſs it by a floating iſland, 
that was frequently removed by concuflions and earthquakes, for it 
is ſeen ſometimes on the tight, at other times on the left hand: the 
like has been ſaid of Delos; and Herodotus thus deſcribes the iſland 
Echemis in the Zgyptian ſeas. Dionyſius, in his megwynors, affirms, 
that this iſland is not called by the name of waer, by reaſon of 
its floatiog, but becauſe it is an iſland of fame, and much failed unto 
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At night each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 


or e by navigators ; that is, n, or iy Tio Whguirog 
x54patvn, or lying in ſeas of great navigation: but perhaps the former 
opinion of Ariſtarchus may be preferable, as it beſt contributes to 
raiſe the wonder and admiration of the credulous ignorant Phaacians, 
which was the ſole intention of Ulyſſes. 

Theſe iſlands were ſeven in number (but eleven at this day) 
Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hiceſia, Lipara, Erycodes, and Phe - 
nicodes, all lying in the Sicilian ſeas, as Diodorus Siculus teſtifies ; 
but differs in the name of one of the iſlands. 

Strabo is of opinion, that the iſland called by Homer the Holian, 
is Strongyle ; H de ETgoſywAn, bi dare, Tw gilyn mhimurioa, 
Evlavla Fs Tov AKN oixioa pact, © This iſland Strongyle abounds 
« with ſubterraneous fires, &c. and here Æolus is ſaid to have reign- 
ed,” Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. but Dacier underſtands it to 
be Lipara, according to Virgil, Eu. lib viii. but in reality the 
ſeven were all called the Zolian iſlands. 


« Inſula Sicanium juxta latus, ZEoliamque 
« Erigitur Liparen, furnantibus ardua ſaxis.” 


But why is it fabled to be ſurrounded with a wall of braſs ? Euſtathius 
ſays, that this may proceed from its being almoſt, inacceſſible ; but 
this reaſon is not ſufficient to give foundation to ſuch a fiction. Dacier 
obſerves that it is thus deſcribed, becanſe of the ſubterranean fires, 
which from time to time break out from the entrails of this iſland. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaking of Lipara, which is the moſt con ſiderable of the 
olian iſlands, thus deſcribes it; © all night long the ifland Lipara 


appears enlightened with fires.” The ſame relation agrees with 


Strongyle, called Strombole at this day. 

I will take the liberty to propoſe a conjecture, which may perhaps 
not unhappily give a reaſon of this fiction of the wall of braſs, from 
this deſcription of Ariftotle: all night fires appear (ſays that author) 
from this iſland, and theſe fires falling upon the ſeas, might caſt 3 
ruddy reflection round the ifland, which to navigators might look: 
like a wall of braſs incloſing it. This is but a conjecture drawn 
from appearances 3 but to write according to appearances is allowable 
in poetry, where a ſeeming or a real truth may be uſed indifferently. 

v. 5. Six blooming youths==—=and fix fair daughters.) Diodorus 
Siculus mentions the names of the fix ſons of Æolus, but is ſilent 
concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find 
myſteries in the plaineſt deſcription, aſſure us, that this is not to be 
underſtood hiſtorically, but allegorically: Aolus repreſents the 
year, his twelve children are the twelve months, fix of which are 
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This port affords our wand'ring fleet 
A month's reception and a ſafe retreat. 


female, to denote thoſe ſix months in which the earth brings forth 
her fruits ; by his fix ſons the other months are underſtood, in which 
the ſeed is ſown, or in which the herbs, fruits, &c. are nouriſhed 
in order to production; theſe may therefore be called males. But 
this is to darken an author into myſtery, not to explain him. Dacier 
gives us another allegorical interpretation : the poet makes him the 
governour of the winds, and gives him twelve children, theſe denote 
the twelve principal winds z half of which children are males, half 
females 3 the males denote the winter winds, which as it were brood 
upon the earth, and generate its increaſe ; the females thoſe warmer 
ſeaſons of the year, when the more prolific winds blow, and make 
the earth teem with fruitfulneſs : theſe children of olus are in con- 
tinual feaſts in his palace; that is, the winds are continually fed by 
the exhalations from the earth, which may be called their food or 
nouriſhment : the brothers and ſiſters intermarry 3 this denotes the 
nature of the winds, which blow promiſcuouſly, and one wind unites 
itſelf with another from all quarters of the world indifferently : the 
brothers and ſiſt ers are ſaid to Aeep by night together; that is, the 
winds are uſually ſtill and calm, and as it were reſt togetber, at that 
ſeaſon. But what occaſion is there to have recourſe to an uncertain 
allegory, when ſuch great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus 
aſſure us, that this relation is in part true biſtory ; and if there was 
really ſuch a king 2s lus, why might he not be a father of fix ſons 
and as many daughters? I ſluuld prefer a plain hiſtory to a dark 
allegory. ATE | 


v. 9. All day they feat ·— 
2d muſic thro the iſle reſounds.] 


Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this iſlan d 
of Lipara. ** In this iſland, ſays Atiſtotle, a monument is reported 
«© to be, of which they tell miracles : they aſſute us that they hear 
« ifluing from it the ſound of timbrels or cymbals plainly and diſt inct - 
ly.“ lt is eaſy to perceive that this is founded upon the noiſe the 
fires make which are incloſed in the caverns in this iſland, and that 
Homer alludes to the ancient name of it, which in the Phæacian 
language (Meloginin, as Bochart obſerves) ſignifies the land of thoſe 
who play upon inſtruments. We learn from Callimachus, in bis 
hyma to Diana, that Lipara was originally called Meligounis. © She 
% (Dians) went to find out the Cyclops; ſhe found them in Lipara, 
„ for that is the name the iſle now bears, but anciently it was 
© called Meligounis; they were labouring a huge maſs of red-hot 
« jron, &.“ So that Homer is not all invention, but adapts bis 
poetry to tradition and ancient ſtory. Dacier, 
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Full oft' the monarch urg'd me to relate Ts 5 


2 The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate; 


Full oft” I told: at length for parting mor'd ; 
The king with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. 
The adverfe winds in leathern bags he brac'd, 


| Compreſs'd their force, and lock'd each ſtruggling blaſt: 


For him the mighty fire of Gods aſſign'd 217 
The tempeſt's lord, the tyrant of the wind; 

His word alone the liſt'ning ſtorms obey, 

To ſmooth the deep, or ſwell the foamy ſea. 


| Theſe in my hollow ſhip the monarch hung, 25 


: Securely fetter'd by a ſilver thong; 


But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales Y 


He charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling fails : 

Kare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails ! | 
Nine proſp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring oar ; 30 

The tenth preſents our welcome native ſhore : 

The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 

Anq riſing mountains gain upon our ſight. 


v. 32. The Hills diſplay the beacon's fries light.) Euſtathius ob- 
of beacons kept continually 
bur ping to ditect navigators z the ſmuke gave notice by day, the light 


of th- flame by night. Ithaca was invironed with rocks, and conſe= 


"quently there was a neceſſity for this care, to guide ſeafaring men to 
avoid thoſe rocks, and to point out the places of landing with ſecu- 


Tity. 


But is it not an imputation to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, to ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſurpriſed with fleep when he was almoſt ready to 
enter the ports of h.s own country? And is it not probable that 
the joy he muſt be ſuppoſed to receive at the fight of it, ſhould in- 
duce him io 4 few hours watchfulneſs? It is eaſier to defend his 
ſleeping here, than in the thirteenth of the Odyſſey : the poet 
vety judiciouſly tells us, that Ulyiſes for nine days together almoſt 


continually waked and took charge of the veſſel, and the word 


x£Kwnwra ſhews that nature was Wearied out, and that he fell into 
an involuntary repoſe 3 it can therefore be no diminution to his 


character to be forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more 
tban it is to be hungry ; his prudence and love of his country ſuf- 
ficiently appear from the care he touk through the ſpace of nine 
days to arrive at it; ſo that this circumſtance ruſt be imputed to 
the infirmity of human nature, and not to a defedt of care or 
wiſdom in Ulyſſes. 
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Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreft, 
Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt ; 3; 

Then firſt my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home poſſeſs'd my heart) 

When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe ; 

What rare device thoſe veſſels might incloſe ? 

What ſum, what prize from Æolus I brought? 40 

Whilft to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought. 

Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations ſtrive 

Who moſt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give? 

Long have his coffers groan'd with Trojan ſpoils ; 

Whilſt we, the wretched partners of his toils, 45 

Reproach'd by want, our fruitleſs labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now /£olus, ye ſee, augments his ſtore : 

But come my friends, theſe myſtic gifts explore. 

They ſaid: and (oh curs'd fate!) the thongs unbound! 


The guſhing tempeſt ſweeps the ocean round; «<1 


Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen'd, and the ſhores withdrew. 


go. They ſatd : ad (oh curs'd fate!) the thongs unbound.) Thi; . 


3 has been blamed as improbable; what occaſion was there 
to unbind the bag, when theſe companions of Ulyſſes might have 


ſatisfied their curioſity that there was no treaſure in it, from the 


lightneſs of it? But Homer himſelf obviates this objection, by 
telling us that Zolus faſtened it in the velſl: , as Euſtathius ob- 


ſerves, 


Nn & En N i tated 
Boſſu gives the moral of this fable or 8 cap. x. lib. i. By 


the winds incloſed in the bag, into which the companions od 


Ulyſſes were ſo unwiſe as to pry, is to be underſtood, that we 


ougght not to intrude into thoſe myſteries of government which the 
e intends to keep ſeccet: the tempeſts and confuſions raiſed 


the looſing the winds, repreſents the miſchiefs and diſorders that 


| ariſe from ſuch a vain curioſity in the ſubje& ; a wiſe people per 
mit the winds to reſt without moleſtation, and ſatisfy themſelve: 


With thoſe that the prince is pleaſed to releaſe, and believe then 
to be the moſt proper and uſeful. But whatever judgment is paſſed . 
upon this explication, it is certainly an inſtance of the ill conſe- 0 


quences of ayarice, and unſeaſonable curioſity. 
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Book X. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 


Rous'd from my fatal fleep, I long debate 

If ſtill to live, or deſp'rate plunge to fate: 
© Thus doubting, proſtrate on the deck I lay, 
Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. + 


- Meanwhile our veſſels plough the liquid plain, 7 
And ſoon the known Ætolian coaſt regain, 
Our groans the rocks remurmur'd to the main. 


603, 
We leap'd on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 


Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs'd ; 
That done, two choſen heralds ſtraight attend 


And him amidſt his jovial ſons we found; 


And ſtarting from their couches loudly cry'd, 70 
Ulyſſes here ! what dzmon cou'dſt thou meet 


Our ſecond progreſs to my royal friend : 5 
og 
The banquet ſtreaming, and the goblets crown d: 
There humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and awe, 
Nor nearer than the gate preſum'd to draw. 

But ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt deſcry'd, 


To thwart thy paſſage, and repel thy fleet? 
Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 


= For Greece, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear? 
Thus they: 


in ſilence long my fate I mourn'd, 
At length theſe words with accent low return d. 
Me, lock d in ſleep, my faithleſs crew bereft 
Of all the bleſſings of your god like gift! 

But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve : 


10 


80 


V. 55. Vill to live, or deſp'rate e plunge to fate.] We onght not 


to infer from this paſſage, hat Homer thought a perſon might 
Jawfully take away his own life to avoid the gre-telt dangers ; 
what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks ariſes from the violence of a ſudden 


paſſion, and gives us a true picture of human nature : 


of men are not free from the infirmity of paſſion, but reaſongeor- 
a and ſubdues it. 


This is the caſe in the inſtance before us; 
lyſſes has ſo much of the man in him as to be liable to the paſs 
jon of man; but ſo much virtue and wiſdom as to refirain and 
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Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 
And touch'd the youths ; but their ſtern fire reply'd, 
Vile wretch, be gone ! this inſtant I command 
Thuy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land. 
His baneful ſuit pollutes theſe bleſs'd abodes, 8; 
Whoſe fate proclaims him hateful to the gods. 

Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our way, 
And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea. 
The failors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 
But mourn in vain ; no proſpect of return. 90 
Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, . 
The next proud Lamos' ſtately tow'rs appear, 
And Læſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtinC in air. 
The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 
Calls, to ſucceed his cares, the watchful twaing q; 


v. 83. Vile wretch, begone ! — ] This inhoſpitable chi 
rater of Aolus may ſeem contrary to the humane diſpoſition 
which Homer before aſcribed to him; he therefore tells us, that 
_ Ulyſſes appeared to him to be an object of divine vengeance, and 
that to give him afliltance would be to act againſt the will of the 
gods. But, obſerves Euſtathius, is not this an ill choſen relation to 
de made to the Phæacians, as the critics have remarked, and might 
it not deter them from aſſiſting a man whom Aolus had rejected at 


an enemy to the gods? He anſwers, that it was evident to the Phz- _ 


acians that Ulyſſes was no longer under the diſpleaſure of heaven, that 


the imprecations of Polypheme were fulfilled ; he being to be tran- 
ſported to his own country by ſtrangers, according to his prayer in the 


ninth of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the Phæacians have nothing 
to fear from the aſſiſtance which they lend Ulyſſes. 

v. 94. The ſhepherd quitting bere at night the plain, &c.] This 
-paſſage has been thought to be very difficult; but Euſtathius make 
it intelligible: the land of the Læſtrigons was fruitful, and fit 
for paſturage; it was the practice to tend the ſheep by day, and 


the oxen by night; for it was infeſted by a kind of fly that wa _ 


very grievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool of the ſheep 
defended them from it: and therefore the ſhepherds drove their 
oxen to paſtue by night. If the ſame ſhepherd who watched the 


ſheep by day, could paſs the night without ſleep, and attend the _ 
oxen, he performed a double duty, and conſequently merited 4 
double reward. Homer ſays, that the ways of the night and day 
were near to each other, that is, the paſtures of the ſheep and | | 
oxen, 8nd the ways that led to them, were adjacent; for the | | 
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But he that ſcorns the chains of ſleep to wear, 


And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 


it) could call to the herdſman, who drove his herds to paſture, or 
Ce ,, and be heard with eaſe, and therefore the roads muſt be ad- 
ONniNg, 

; ene gives us a very different interpretation: he aſſerts that Homer 
intended io expreſs the ſituation of the Læſtrigons, and affirms that 
they lay under the head of the dragon, Kepaniy Spaxorleg (which Dacier 
ren:ſers the tail of the dragon) according to Aratus, 


— 7,XTte (M αννν dj, 
Moa dee, S dvalonal ανννα. 
which Tully thus tranſlates, 


Hoc caput hic paullum ſeſe ſubitoque recondit 
Ortus ubi atque obitus partern admiſcentur in unam.“ 


If this be true, the poet intended to expreſs that there was ſcarce 


any night at all among the Leſtrigons, according te that of Maniliug 


* Vixque ortus, occaſus erit''———— 


Bot how will this agree with the ſituation of the Læſtrigons, who 
were andoubtediy Sicilians, according to the direct affirmation of 


- Thucydides, lib vi. of his hiſtory ? Beſides, if Laſtrigonia lay un- 
der the head of the dragon. 
Inſtead of ſeven days, in failing from the Æolian iſlands to that coun- 
_— try. Neither is there any neceflity to have recourſe to this ſolution 3 

for what ſignißes the length or ſhortneſs of the day to the double wa- 
ves of the ſhepherds, when it was paid to him who took upon him 

2 double charge of watching the whole day and night, which com- 
 Frehends the ſpace of four and twenty hours; which alone, whether 


Ulyſſes mult have ſpent ſeven months 


| the greateſt part of it was by night or day, eutitled the ſhepherd to n 


double reward? I therefore ſhould rather chuſe the former interpre- 
tation, with which Didymus agrees, Nuxlepivai, xai HAN vo ye 


| 60% Ti 6\twg 3 that is, ** both the night paſtures, and thoſe of the 


* day, are adjacent to the city.“ | 
It is evident that the Læſtrigons alſo inhabited Formiæ, a eity of 
| Campania near Cajeta: thus Horace, lib. iii. ode 17. 


Ali vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo ——— 

Auctore ab illo ducit originem 
Qui Formiarum menia dicitur 

® Princeps” 


| lt was called Hormiz, according to Strabo, Dopa, Aaxaviey 
| X3igua, Opuiar Aeyojuevey de T evopuoy , that is, Formiz was 
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54 HOMER'" ODYSSEY. Book X. 

So near the paſtutes, and ſo ſhort the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, 

And join the labours of the night and day. 100 
Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 

Edg d round with cliffs, high pointing to the ſkies ; 

The jutting ſhores that ſwell on either ſide 

Contract its mouth, and break the ruſhing tide. 

Our eager failors ſeize the fair retreat, 105 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet: 

For here retir'd the ſinking billows ſleep, 

And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. 5 

{ only in the bay refus'd to moor, 

And fix'd, without, my halſers to the ſhore. 110 


* bnijt by 2 Laconian, called alſo Hormiæ, from its being an excel - 
„ jet (tation for ſhips,” Tally had this place in view in his epiſtle 
to Atticus, lib ii. epiſt. 13. Si vero in hanc T\i7vX0oy, veneris 
e e, Formias dico.“ And Pliny to the ſame purpoſe, lib. 
111, cap. 5. Oppidum Formiæ, Herne ante dictum, ut exiſtima- 
* vere, antiqua Leſtrigonum ſedes“ But how will this agree 
with Homer, who places them in Sicily, whilſt Tully and Pliny 
place them in Campania in Italy? 

Dacier anſwers, that they were originally Sieiliane, as appears from 
Pliny, lib. iii. cap. 8. Flumina, Symetheus, Terias; intus, Læ- 
* ſtrigonii campi; oppidum, Leontini.” And why might not theſe 
Læſtrigons, or a colony of thein, leave Sicily to ſettle in Italy, as it 
is evident the Phæacians had done, and fixed in Corcyta ? Bochart's 
opinion concerning this nation is not to be neg'ected ; the Wo as 
Læſtrigons and Leontines are of the ſame import; Læſtrigon is 3 
Phenicizn name, Lais tircam, that is, © a devouring lion 3” this 1s 
rendered literally by the Latin word leontinum, and both denote the 
ſavage and leonine diſpoſition of this people; the word lamus is alſo 
of Phenician extract: Labam, of labama, ſignifies a devourer ; 
from hence probably was derived that lamia, who devoured yourg 
infants, mentioned by Horace in his Art of Poetry, 


„Nec pranſe lamiz vivum puerum extrahant alvo.“ 


We are informed that there was a queen of Lybia of that name by 
Diodorus Siculus ; ſhe was a petſon of great beauty, but of great 
barbarity. | | 

v. 109. 1 enly in th: bay refus'd to moor.) It may appear at the 
firſt view, that Ulyſſes took more care of himſelf than of his com- 
pauions; and it may be aiked, why did he not reſtrain them from 
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Book X. HOMER% ODYSSEY. © 5$5 


From thence we climb'd a point, whoſe airy brow 


Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 
No tracks of beaſts, or ſigns of men we found, 
But ſmoky volumes rolling from the ground. 
Two with our herald thither we command, 116 
With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſsd the land. 


They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth beaten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood; 


When lo! they met, beſide a cryſtal ſpring, _ 
"The daughter of Antiphates the King; 120 


entering the bay, when his caution plainly ſhews that he was ap- 


prehenſive of danger? Had he more fear than the reſt of the com- 


pany ? No; but a greater foreſight ; a wiſe man provides as far 


as lies within his pewer againſt all contingencies, and the event 
| ſhews, that his compantons were raſh, and he wile to act with ſo 


much circumſpection; they ſtayed not for command, and there- 


fore were juſtiy puniſhed for acting precipitately without the di- 
rection of their general and king. 


v. 120, The daughter of Antipbates, &c.) It is not evident from 
whence Ulyſſes had the knowledge of theſe particulars ; the per- 
ſons whom he ſent to ſearch the land periſhed in the atteinpt, or 


were deſtroyed by the Leſt:izons: how then could this relation 
be made to Ulyſſes? It is probable that he had his information 
' from Circe or Calypſo, for Circe in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. tells 


Nyſſes that ſhe was acquainted with ali the ſufferings that he 


+ had undergone by ſea; and if ſhe, as a goddeſs, knew his adven- 


tures, why might ſhe not relate to him theſe puticulars? Homer 
a little lower tells ue, that the Læſtrigons transfixed (sio) the 


companions of Ulyſſes, and then carried them away on their weapons- 
| like ſo many fiſhes 3 others prefer Eipovies, that is, connecting them 


together ike a range of fiſhes z both which very well expreſs the 
prodigious ſtrength of theſe giants: others chuſe the word ao Taipollag, 
or, © they eat them yet alive (palpitantes) like kihes.”” The pre- 
ference is ſubmitted to the reader. Euſtathius. 

| wll only add, that poſſibly the relation of the barbarity of 
Poiypheme and Antiphates, with reſpeQt to their eating the fleſh 


ef men, may nat be intirely fabulous: modern hiſtory aſſares us 
that ſavages have been found in parts of the world lately diſcovered, 


who eat the bodies of their enemies: it is therefore no wonder that 
the more polite and civilized nations of antiquity looked upon ſuch 


men as monſters, and that their poets painted them as ſuch, or 
perhaps aggravated the fiertè, or fierceneſs of their features, ſtruck. ' . 


with hotrour at their brutal inhumanity. 
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She to Ar tacia's ſilver ſtreams came down, 
(Artacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the town:) 
The damſel they approach, and aſk'd what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 
With joy the maid th' unwary ſtrangers heard, 
And ſhew'd them where the royal dome appear'd. 
They went; but as they ent'ring ſaw the queen 
Of ſize enormous and terrific mien, 

(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 
A ſudden horrour ſtruck their aking ſight. 


Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd aw ay 


To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey; 
One for his food the raging glutton flew, 
But two ruſh'd out and to the navy flew. 

Balk'd of his prey the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries ; | 
A gbailly band of giants hear the roar, 
And pouring down the mountains, croud the ſhore. 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
And daſh the ruins on the ſhips below: 
The crackling veſſels burſt; hoarſe groans ariſe, 
And mingled horrours echo to the ſkies ; 
The men, like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 
And cram'd their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh ; 


And charg d my men, as they from fate would fly, 


Each nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply. 
The failors catch the word, their oars they ſeize, 
And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoky ſeas ; 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veſſel flies ; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd dies. 
With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, 


While kindling tranſports glow'd at our ſucceſs ; 


But the ſad fate that did our friends deſtroy, 
Coobd ev'ry breaſt, and damp'd the riſing joy. 


Book X. 
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Now dropp'd our anchors in th' Ææan bay, 


Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day ; 


Her mother Perse, of old ocean's ſtrain, 


f Thus from the ſun deſcended, and the main; 160 
(From the ſame lineage ſtern Æætes came, 


The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame) 
Goddeſs, and queen, to whom the pow'rs belong 

Of dreadful magic, and commanding ſong. 

Some god directing, to this peaceful bay 165: 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 


v. 188. Where Circe del. — ] Heſiod in his Theogony 
agrees with Homer as to the genealogy of Circe and Æætes. 


Hezlz & A TEXE XAUTH WM: avon 
Tiepruic, Kiguny Te 44 Aie G. 


That is,“ Perſeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to Pheebus, Circe 
© ard king Extes.“ But why are they fabled to be the offspring of 
the ſun? Euſtathius anſwers, either from their high birth, as the great 
perionages of antiquity were called Aloſeye ig, or the ſons of Jupiter, 
and the ſun in the accient mythology reprefcnt:d that deity z or from 
their extraord nary beauty, which might be compared to the ſun, or 
trom their illuſtrious actions. But perhaps the whole might be derived 
from the way of ſpeaking among the orienta's ; at this day we are 
informed from the beſt hiftorians, that ſuch language prevails 1n the. 
extern countries, and kings and great perſonayes are. called the 

b: others or offspring of the fun. 

Th's ZEza is a mountain or promonto y in [faly : perhaps originally: 
an iſland, and ſtill keeping the reſemblance of it. Thus Procopius. 
Gan lib. i. ** Circeium haud modico tractu in mare porret᷑tum 
io ſulæ ſpeciem fert, tam præter navigantibus quam terreſtri ĩtinere 

* prætereuntibus: and Strabo, lb. v. Kigxairy dg vaoiagey Jandrln 
Tz HD But is the relation that Homer makes of this iſland, and 
of Circe, agreeable to truth? Undoubtedly it is not; but Homer Wat 
very well 2cquainted with the ſtory of Medea, and applies what was- 
reported of that enchantreſs to Circe, and gives the name of Aa to 
the iſland of Circe, ia reſemblance to Aa, a city of Colchos, the 
country of Medea and /Eztes. That Homer was not a ſtranger ta 
the ſtory of Medea is evident, for he mentions the ſhip Argo in the 
twelfth Odyſſey, in which Jaſon ſailed to Colchos, where Medea fell: 
in love with him; ſo that thovgh Circe be a fabled deity, yet what: 
Homer ſays of her, was applicable to the character of another perſon, , 
and conſequently a juſt foundation for a 2 in . 15 this - | 
Spoon. __ agrees. ene f. SPA 
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58 | HOMER'%" ODYSSEY. Book X. 
Spent and 0'erwatch'd. Two days and nights roll'd on, 


And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone, 


I climb'd a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in hand, 


Whoſe ridge o'erlook'd a ſhady length of land; 170 


To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 
Or chearful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear. 


From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 


A ſtream of curling ſmoke, aſcending blue, 
And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 175 
Of Circe's palace boſom'd in the grove. 

Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 
Was firſt my thought: but ſpeeding back to ſhore 
I deem'd it beſt to viſit firſt my crew, 
And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 180 
As down the hill I ſolitary go, 
Some pow'r divine who pities human woe, 
Sent a tall ſtag, deſcending from the wood, 
To cool his fervour in the cryſtal flood; 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 185 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 


V. 169 Ielnb'd a 4 — ] Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poetics, 
obſerves, that there is a general reſemblance between Ulyſſes in 


Homer, and Eneas in Virgil, and that Ancas aCis in the ſame 


— 


manner as Ulyſſes. 


4c 2s 


—— exire, locoſque 
„ Explorare novo, quas vento acceſſerit oras, 


* Qui teneant, (nam inculta videt) homineſne feræne 
Querere conſtituit.“ 


That critic remarks, that though the attitudes of the two heroes are 
the ſame, yet they are drawn by Virgil with a more maſterly hand : 
% Fuſior & latior Homerus inygnietur, pictior Virgilius & numeris 
6e aſtrictior.“ | | 

Ulyſſes hiraſelf here takes a general view. of the iſland, but ſends 
his companions for a more particuſar information; this was neceſſary 
to introduce the following ſtory, and give it an air of probability 3 
if he had made the experiment in his own perſon, his virtue would 
have been proof againſt the ſorceries of Circe, and conſequently. 
there could not have been room for a deſcription of her enchantments. 
Euſtathius. A Pk . 
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Book X. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 59 
I lanch'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound 


Tranſpierc'd his back, and fix'd him to the ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries : 


Thro' the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. 190 
drew, and caſting on the river fide 
The bloody ſpear, his gather'd feet I ty'd : 


With twining oſiers, which the bank ſupply'd. 
An ell in length the pliant wiſp I weav'd, | 
And the huge body on my ſhoulders heav'd: 195 
Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 
Up bore my load, and preſs'd the ſinking ſands 
With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 
The welcome burden, and beſpoke my crew. 
Chear up, my friends! it is not yet our fate 2c0 
To glide with ghoſts thro' Pluto's gloomy gate. 
Food in the deſert land, behold ! is giv'n, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heav'n. 
The joyful crew ſurvey his mighty ſize, 
And on the future banquet feaft their eyes, 205 
As huge in length extended lay the beaſt; 
Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feaſt. 
There, till the ſetting fun roll'd down the light, 
They fat indulging in the genial rite. 
When ev'ning roſe, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 219. 
The face of things, we flept along the ſhore, 
But when the roſy morning warm'd the caſt, 
My men I ſummon'd, and theſe words addreſt. 
Followers and friends ? attend what I propoſe : 


- — — ͤ— * - 
bad 9 0 = . « 


Ye ſad companions of Ulyſſes woes 215 L 
We know not here what land before us lies, 5 1 
Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, a 1 
Or where the ſun ſhall ſet, or where ſhall riſe. | 


v. 218. Or where the ſun ſhall ſet, or where ſhall riſe. ] The inter- 
pretations of this paſſage are various; ſome, ſays Euſtathius, judge 1 
theſe words not to proceed fiom the ignorance of Ulyſſes, but that {1 
they are the language of deſpair. ſuggeſted by his contigual! # 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 

If any counſel, any hope remain. 220 
Alas ! from yonder promontory's brow, 

I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low ; 


calamities: for how could Ulyſſes be ignorant of the eaſt or weſt, 
when he ſaw the ſun riſe and ſet every day? Others underſtand it 
to ſignify, that he was ignorant of the clime of the world (5r" 
#574415 E] og) in which this ifNNand lay. Strabo was of opinion, 
that the appezrance of the heaveniy bodies, as the ſtars, &c. 
were different in this iſland from the poſition which he had ever 
before obſerved in any country, and therefore he might well conſeſs 
his ignorance, and expreſs his concern for his almoſt deſperate 
condition. He underſtands by bg all that region through which 
the ſun paſſes oppoſite to the north. It is t: ue, that he ſour quarters 
of the world may be ſuppoſed to be here mentioned by Ulyſſes, 
nas may expreſs the ſouthern parts through which the ſun paſſes, 
and £4; the oppoſite quarter, which may be ſaid comparatively 
to be Lecce, or dark? And then the rifing and. ſetting of the ſun 
will undeniably denote the eaſtern and weltero regions. Spondanus 
is of op:nion, that Homer intended to expreſs the four quarters 
of the world, etherwiſe the ſecond verſe is a tautology. Dacier 
cal's it an explication of the firft deſcription. And indeed the 
mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any object, by which it is 
deep'y effected, as Ulyſſes muſt here be ſuppoſed to be, and thei e- 
fore he might enlarge upon the ſentiment advanced in the fo mer 
line. The meaning then will be this. I know not, ſays that 
hero, where this iſland lies, whether eaſt or weſt, where the ſun 
Tiſer, or where he ſets. I ſhould therefore underſtand Ulyſſes to 
mean, that he knows rot how the iſtand lies with reſpect to the 
reſt of the world, and eſpecially to Ithaca his own country. This 
Ts evident from his conduct when he ſailed from Formiæ the land 
of the Læſtiigons; for inſtead of making toward the eaſt where 
Ithaca lay, he bore to this iſland of Circe, which lies on the weſt of 
Formiz. 

v. 220. If any counſel, any hope remain.) This expreſſion may be 
thought unworthy of the mouth of a hero, and ferve only to cauſe 
his companions to deſpair z but in reality it has a double effect ; it 
gives us a lively picture. of human nature, which in the greateſt men 
will ſiew. ſome degrees of ſenſibility, and at the ſame time it arms 
his friends againſt ſurpriſe, and ſets the danger they are in full before 
their eyes, that they may proceed with due citcumſpection. We 
do not fiad that Ulyſſes abandons himſelf to deſpair, he (till 
acts like a brave man, but joins wiſdom with bravery, and. 
8 at once wich the caution of a philoſopher, and the ſpirit of 
A Dei. ; 


\ 


Book X. HOME R ODYSSEY, . 


An iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood; 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 
Some ſmoke I ſaw amid the foreſt rife, 225 
And all arcund it only ſeas and ſkies ! 

With broken hearts my fad companions ſtood, 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, 
And horrid Læſtrigons, the men of blood. 
Preſaging tears apace began to rain; 230 
But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 
In equal parts I ſtraight divide my band, 
And name a chief each party to command; 
F led the one, and of the other ſide 


Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 235 


Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw, 
And fortune caſts Eurylochus to go 
He march'd, with twice eleven in his train: 
Penſive they march, and penſive we remain, 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais'd of ſtone ; a ſhaded ſpace around: 


v. 236. Then in the brazen helm the Its we threww ] Dacier is of 
opinion that Ulyſſes caſts | ts out of an app'chention of being 
diſobeyed if he had given poſitive commands; his companions 
being ſo greatly diſcouraged by the adventures o Polypheme and 
the Læſtrigons. It will be a nobler reaſon, and more worthy of 2 
hero to ſay, that Ulyſſes was ſo far from decllaing a common 
danger, that he ſubmits him'elf to an equal charce with his com- 
panions to undertake it. This expedition appeared very hazardous, 
and if he had directly commar.de! a ſelect number of his men 
to attempt it. they might have thought he bad expoſed them 
to almoſt certain deſtrud ion; but the contrary conduct takes 
away this apprehenſion, and at the ſame time ſhews the bravery 
of Ulyſſes, who puts himſelf upon a level with the meaneſt of 
his ſoldiers, and is ready to expoſe his perſon to an equality of 
danger, 1 5 

Ulyſſes divides his men into two. bodies: each contzins two and. 
twenty men: this is agreeable, obſerves Euſtathius, to the former 
account of Homer; each veſſel carried fifty men, fix out of every 
one were deſtroyed by the Ciconians, and therefore fortyfeur is the- 
exact number, incluſive of himſelf and the ſurviving company, 
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Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 
(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome. 


v. 242. Vbere mountain wotues and brin dll lions, &c.] Virgil has 
borrowed almoſt this whole deſcription of Circe, and, as Scaliger 
judges, perhaps with good reaſon, g eatly improved it. 


«© Hanc exauditi gemitus iræque leonum 
© Vincla recuſantum, & ſera ſub note rudentum, 
“ Setiger:que ſues, atque in preſepibus urſi, &x.““ 


From hence we heard rebellowing ſrom the main, 

The roacs of lions that refuſe the chain, 

The grunts of briſt'eg boars, and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that tun the fatlors ears: 
Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the fad iſte with horrour and atlrizht : 

Darkling they mourn the:r tate, whom Circe's pow'r, _ 

That watch'd the moon, and planetary hour, 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 5 

Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhepee-coota'd. DarD EN. 


It muſt be conſeſſed, that Itæ leonnm vinda-recuſanturn,” and the 
epithet and ſhort deſcriptions adapted to the nature of each ſavage, 
are beautiful additions. Virgil likewife differs from Homer in the 
manner of the deſcription: Homer draws the beeſts with a gentleneis 
of nature; Virgil paints them with the fiercencls of ſavages. The 

_ reaſon of Homer's condud is, becauſe they ſtill retained the ſenti- 
ments of men, in the forms of beaſts, and conſequently their native 
ten.-lerneſs. _ 

There is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or al'cgory ; 
Homer intended to teach, as Euſtathius remarks, that pleaſure and 
ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts. Thus Socrates underſtood it, as 
Xenophon informs us. Perhaps, adds Dacier by the fawning wolves 
and Jiors that guard the portals of Circe's palace, the poet means to F 
repreſent the attendants of ſuch houſes of debauchery, which appear 
gentle and courteous, but are in reality of a brutal diſpoſition, and 
more dangerous than lions. But upon what foundation is this fable 
built? Many writers inform us, that Circe was a jamous courtezan, . 
and that her beauty drew Fer admirers as it were by enchantment. 


Thus Horace writes, 


W 


152 Circes pocula noſti, 

& Qn# ſi cum ſociis ſtultus, cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Sub domina Meretrice fuiſſet turpis & excors, 
% Vixiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus,” 


Z as 


It is evident that Ulyſſes had a very intimate commerce with Circe ; 
for Heſiod writes that bs had two ſons by her, Agrius and Latinus, 


* 5 
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With gentle blandiſhment our men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 245 


who afterwards reigned in Tuſcany ; other authors call them Nauſi- 
thous and Telegonus, | 


Kipun * Hei Sry rng Unreguovidao 
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Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus and Ariſtotle mention Telegonus as the fon 
of Circe and Ulyſſes, who afterwards ſlew his father with the bone of 
a fiſh inadvertently, Thus Horace, 


“ Telegont juga parricidæ.“ 
But then is not this intrigue a breach of morality, and conjugal 


gdelity in that hero? | reſe' the reader to note on v. 198, of the 
eſth book of the Odyſſey: I (hall only add, that the notions of 


morality are now very different from what they were in foriner ages. 
Adultery alone was eſteemed criminal, and puniſhed with death 
by the ancient heathens * concubinage was not only permitted, 


but thought to be honourable, as appears from the practice not 
oniy of heroes. but even of the pagan deities z and contequently 


this was the vice of the age, not 1n naniciler of Ulyſſes. But 


there is a ſtronger objecioen againſt Ulyſſes, and it may be aſked, 
how is he to be vindicated for waſting no leſs ſpace than a whole 


year in daliiance with a harlot ? Penelope and his country ſeem. 


both forgotten, and conſequently he appears to neglect his own re- 
eſtabliſhment, the chief deſign of the Odyſſey : what adds ſome 
weight to this obſcrvatien is, that his companions leem more ſenſible 
of his long abſence ſru:n his country, and regret it more than that 
hero z for they awake him ovt of his dream, and intreat him to 
depart from the iſland. It is therefore neceſſary to take away this 
objection: for if it be unanſwerable, Ulyſſes is guilty of all the 
miſeries of his family and couuntty, by negle Sing to redreſs them 
by returning, and thetefore he muſt ceaſe to be a hero, and is no 


longer to be propoſed as à pattern of wiſdom and imitation, as he is 


in the opening of the Odyſſey. But the ſtay of Ulyſſes is involuntary, 
and conſequently irreproachable z he is in the power of a deity, 


and therefore not capable of Saito without her permiſſion : this 
is evident: for upon the remonſtrance made by his companions, 
he dares not undertake his voyage without her diſmiflion. His 


aſking conſent plainly ſhews that it was not ſafe, if practicable, 
to go away without it; if he had been a free agent, her leave 


had been unneceſſary : it is true, ſhe tells him ſhe will not detain. 
him any longer againſt his inclinations 3 but this does not imply. 


that his ſtay till then had been aw 44+ or thigh be ; never bad 
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As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, ſome morſel to receive, 
(Such as the good man ever us'd to pive.) 
Domeſtic thus the griſly beaſts drew near; 253 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix'd with fear. 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they ſtood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro' the wood: 
Plac'd at her loom within, the goddeſs ſung ; 
The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung. 255 
O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhine, 
Immortal labour ! worthy hands divine. 
Polites to the reſt the queſtion mov'd, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lov'd.) | 
What voice celeſtial, chanting to the loom 266 
(Or nymph, or goddeſs) echoes. from the room? 
Say ſhall we ſeek acceſs? With that they call; 
And wide uniold the portals of the hall. 
The goddeſs riſing, aſks her gueſts to ſtay, 
Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 265 


intreated to be diſmiſſed before, but rather intimates the contrary : 
it only ſhews tat now at Jaſt the is willing he ſhould go awey. But 
why ſhou'd U'yTes ſtand in need of being 2dmoniſhed by this 
comranions * Docs no! this imply that he was unmind{u!i of te- 
tuning? This is only an evidence that they were deſuous to return 
as well az he ; but he makes a wiſe uſe of their impatience, and 
takes an occaſion from their importunities to preſs for an immediate 
diſmiſfon. 

In hort, Tam not pleading for perfection in the charaQer of 
Ulytles : human nature abowe it not, and theref re it is not to be 
aſcribed to it in poetry. But if Ulyſſes were here guilty, his character 
ceales to be of « miece 3 we no longer jotereſt ouclelves in his miſ- 
fortunes, ſince they are all owing to his own folly : the nature of the 
poten reauires, that he ſhould be continually endeavouring to reſtore 
his « Teirs : if then he be here ſunk into a letbargy, his character is at 
once loſt, his calamities are a juſt puniſhment, and the moral of the 
Odytfey is deltroyed, which is to ſhew wiſdom and virtue rewarded, 


and vice and folly puniſhed by the death of the ſuitors, and re- 
elabliſkment of Ulyſles. . 
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Eurylochus alone of all the band, 

Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain'd. 

On thrones around with downy cov'rings grac'd, 

With ſemblance fair th' unhappy men ſhe plac'd. 

Milk newly preſs'd, the ſacred flour of wheat, 270 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 

But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bowl, 
With drugs of force to darken all the ſoul : 


v. 272. But wenom'd was the bread and m1x'd the bowl.] It is 
an undoubted truth, that Homer aſcribes more power to theſe magi- 
cal drugs and incantations than they have in reality; but we are to 
remember that he is ſpeaking before a credulous audience, who 
readily believed theſe improbabilities, and at the ſame time he very 
judiciouſly provides for the ſatisfaction of his more underſtanding 
readers, by couching an excellent moral ander his fables, viz, that 
by indulging our appetites we fink below the dignity of human nature, 
and degenerate into brutality. | 

Tam not in the number of theſe who believe that there never were 
any magicians who performed things of an uncommon nature: the 
ſtory of Jannes and Jambres, of the witch of Endor, and Simon 
Magus, are undeniable inſtances of the contrary. Magic is ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt practiſed in ZEgypt, and to have ſpread after- 
wards among the Chaldzans : it is very evident that Homer had 
been in Egypt, where he might hear an account of the wonders 
performed by it. Dacier is of opinion, that theſe deluders, or ma- 
gicians, were mimics of the real miracles of Moſes, and that they 
are deſcribed with a wand, in imitation of that great prophet 

But if any perſon thinks that magic is mere fable, and never had 
any exiſtence, yet eſtabliſhed fame and common opinion juſtify 2 
poet for uſing it. What has been more ridiculed than the winds 
being incloſed in a bag by Zolus, and committed to Ulyſſes ? But 
as abſurd as this appears, more countries than Lapland pretend to 
the power of ſelling a ſtorm or a fair wind at this day, as is notorious 
from travellers of credit; and perhaps a poet wouid not even in 
theſe ages be thought ridiculous, if, ſpeaking of Lapland, he ſhould 
introduce one of theſe Venefiea's, and deſcribe the ceremonies ſhe 
uled in the performance of her pretended incantations. Milton not 


unhappily has introduced the imagined power of theſe Lapland 
witches into his Paradiſe Loſt. | 


he night-hag, when call'd 

In ſecret, riding thro” the air ſhe comes, 

Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms. | 
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Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 


And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. . 


Inſtant her circling wand the goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms 'em, and the ſty receives. 

No more was ſeen the human form divine; 

Head, face, and members, briſtle into ſwine : 

Still curſt with ſenſe, their minds remain alone, 280 

And their own voice affrights them when they groan. 

Meanwhile the goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 

The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 

The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 

Now prone and grov'ling on unſav'ry ground. 285 
Eurylochus with penſive ſteps and flow, 

Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 

And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſſay 

In vain eſſay d, nor would his tongue obey, a 

His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way: 290 

But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſupply, 

And the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 


In ſhort Virgil has imitated Homer in all theſe bold epiſodes, and' 
Horace calls them the miracles of the Odyſſey. . 

v. 278. No more vas ſeen the human form divine, &c.] Longinus 
here reports a criticiſm of Zoilus; he is very pleaſant vpoa this tranſ- 
formation of the companions of Ulyſſes, and calls them,“ the ſque:k- 
ing pigs of Homer ;” we may gather from this inſtance the nature of 
his criticiſms, and conjecture that they tended to turn the fineſt inci- 
dents of Homer into ridicule. Burleſque was his talent, and inſtead 
of informing the reaſon by pointing out the erro s of the poem, his 
only aim was to.make his readers laugh; but he drew upon himſelf 
the indignation of all the learned world: he was knuwo by the name 


of the vile Thracian flave, and lived in great want and poverty 3 and 
poſterity proſecutes his memory with the ſame animoſity.” The man 


was really very learned, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus informs us: his 
morals were never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he 
was crucified by Ptolemy, or as others write, ſtoned to death, or 
burnt alive at Smyrna; ſo that his only crime was his defamation of 
Homer: a tragical inſtance of the great value which was ſet upon 
his poetry by antiquity, and of the danger of attacking a celebrated 
ruthor with malice and envy, 


Book x. HOMER ODYSSEY. 67 
Alffrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, FT 
We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates. 


We went, Ulyfles ! (ſuch was thy command) 295 
Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſert land. 


v. 2956, c. We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was thy command.)] We 
have here a very lively picture of a perſon in a great fright, which 
was admired, obſerves Euſtathius, by the ancients. There is not 
only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the poetry, but the very 
manner of ſpeaking repreſents the diſorder of the ſpeaker ; he is in 


too great an emotion to introduce his ſpeech by any pretace, he breaks 


at once into it, without preparation, as if he could not ſoon enough 
deliver his thoughts. Longinus quotes theſe lines as an inſtance of 
the great judgment of Homer: there is nothing, ſays that critic, 
which gives mote life to a diſcourſe, than the taking away the con- 
nect ions and conjunRtions 3 when the diſcourſe is not bound together 
and embarraſſed, it walks and ſlides along of itſelf, and will want 
very little oftentimes of going faſter even than the thought of the ora- 
tor: thus in Xenophon, Joining their bucklers, they gave back, 

they fought, they flew, they dy'd togtber;“ ef the ſame na- 
ture is that of Eurylochus. 


We went, Ulyſſes— ſuch was thy command —— 
Acceſs we fought=- nor was acceſs deny'd: 
Radiant ſhe came—the portals open'd Fg &c. 
I only wait behind—of ell the train; 

1 waited ivng—and ey'd the doors in vain : 
The relt are vanith'd—none PO the gate. 


Theſe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with precipitation, 
are ſigns of a lively forrow 3 which at the ſame time hinders, yet 
forces him to ſpeak. 


Many ſuch ſudden tranſitions are to be found in Virgil, of equal 


beauty with this of Homer : 

Me, me, inquam qui feci, in me convertite tela.“ 
Here the poet ſhews the earneſt neſs of the ſpeaker, who is in ſo much 
halte to ſpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of the ſentence almoſt 
before his tongue can begin it. Thus Achemenides in his flight 
from the Cyclops, | | 

04 Per ſidera teſtor, 
“Per ſuperos, atque hoc cœli ſpir abile lumen, 
“ Tollite me, Teucri.“ 


Here the poet makes no connection with the preceding diſcourſe, but 


leaves out the“ inquit, © to expreſs the precipitation and terrour of 


Achzmenides. | 
But our countryman Spenſer has equalled, if not ſurpaſſed theſe 
great poets of 2utiquity, in painting a figure of terrour in tue 
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A palace in a woody vale we found | | 


Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades around. 
A voice celeſtial echo'd from the dome, 
Or nymph, or goddeſs, chanting to the loom. 300 


Acceſs we ſought, nor was acceſs deny'd : 


Radiant ſhe came; the portals open'd wide: 
The goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to ſtay : 


They blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 


T only wait behind, of all the train ; 305 
I waited long, and ey'd the doors in vain : 


ninth canto of the Fairy Queen, Where fir Treviſan flies frum 
Deſpair. 


He anſwered novught at all: but adding new 

Fear to his fiſt amazement, ſtaring wide 

With Rony eyes, and heartizſs hollow hue, 

Aſtoniſu'd Hood, as one that had «<{py 'd 

Infernal fories, with their chains unoty'd 1 

Him yet again, and yet again beſpake 

The gentie knight; who nought to him reply'ld 

But trerbling ev'ry joint did inly quake. 

And falt*rine tongue, at laſt theſe words leem'd forth to 
ſhske, 

For God's dear love, fir knight, do me not ſtay, 

For lo ! he comes, he comes, faſt after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away, 


The deſcription ſets the figure full before our eyes, he ſpeaks ſhort, 
and in broken and interrupted periods, which excellently repreſent 


the agony of his thoughts; and when he is a little more confirmed 
and emboldened, he proceeds, | 


And am I now in ſafety ſure, quoth he, 
From him who would have forced me to die? 
And is the point of death now turn'd from me ? 

Then I may tell this hapleſs hiſtory. 


We ſee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus ob- 
ſerves, give great motion, ſtrength, and action to diſcoutſe. If 
the poet had proceeded ſimply, the expreſſion had not been equa] to 


the occaſion; but by theſe ſhort queſtions he gives ſtrength to it, 


and thews the diſorder of the ſpeaker, by the ſudden ſtarts and ve- 
hemence of the periods. The whole canto of deſpair is a piece of 
inimitable poetry; the piQure of fir Treviſan has a general reſem- 


blance to this of Eurylochus, and ſeems to have been copied after it, 
as will appear upon compariſon. | 


2 


The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 
I heard, and inſtant o'er my ſhoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hung; 310 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz d the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, reſolv'd to go. 
He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 
My knees, and weeping thus his ſuit addreſs'd. 
O king belov'd of Jove ! thy ſervant ſpare, 315 


And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! 


Never, alas ! thou never ſhalt return, 
Or ſee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn, 
With what remains from certain ruin fly, 


And fave the few not fated yet to die. 320 


Tanſwer'd ſtern. Inglorious then remain, 
Here feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train. 


v. 313. With bath hands embrac'd my knees — ] The character 
of Furylochus, who had married Clymene the ſiſter of Ulyſſes, is the 
character of a brave man, who being witneſs to the dreadful fate of 
his companions is diffident of himſelf, and judges that the only way 
to conquer the danger is to fly from it. To fear upon ſuch anoccaſi n, 
obſerves Dacier, is not cowardice, but wiſdom. But what is more 
remarkable in this deſcription, is the art of Homer in inferting the cha- 
rater of a brave man under ſo great a conſternation, to fet off the 


character of Ulyſſes, who knows how at once to be bold and wiſe ; 


for the more terrible and deſperate the adventure is repreſented by 


Eurylochus the greater appears the intrepidity of Ulyſſes, who truſting 


to his own wiſdom, and the aſfiltance of the gods, has the courage 
to attempt it. What adds to the merit of the action is, that he un- 
ſolely for his companions, as Horace deſcribes him: 


« Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
Pertulit, adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis.“ 


Inglorious then m emain, 


Here feaſt and latter —— 


This expreſſion is uſed ſarcaſtically by Ulyfler, and in deriſion of hit 
fears, Dacier remarks, that Ulyſſes having not ſeen what is related 
by Eurylochus, believes his refuſal to return, proceeds from his faint- 
heartedneſs : an inſtance, adds ſhe, that we frequently form wrong 
judgments of mens actions, when we are ignorant of the motives of 


v. 321. 
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Alone, unfriended will I tempt my way; 
The laws of fate compel, and I obey. 

This ſaid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhore 32; 
My haughty ſtep, I ftalk'd the valley o'er. 
Till now approaching nigh the magic bow'r, 
Where dwelt th' enchantreſs {kill'd in herbs of pow'r . 
A form divine forth ifſu'd from the wood, 


(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 330 


In human ſemblance. On his bloomy face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, with each op'ning grace. 
He ſeizd my hand, and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam'ſt thou? much-enduring man! 


O blind to fate ! what led thy ſteps to rove 335 


The horrid mazes of this magic grove ? 
Each friend you ſeek in yon' encloſure lies, 
All loſt their form, and habitants of ſties. 


'Think'f thou by wit to model their eſcape ? 


Sooner ſhalt thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, 340 
Fall prone their equal : firſt thy danger know, 

Then take the antidote the gods beſtow. 

The plant I give thro' all the direful bow'r 


Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 
Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 345 


The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet riſe ; 
Take this, nor from the faithleſs feaſt abſtain, 
For temper'd drugs and poiſon ſhall be vain. 


them. I confeſs am of opinion, that there is ſome degree of 
cowardice in the character of Eurylochus : a man truly brave would 
not expreſs ſuch confuſion and terrour, in any extremity ; he is not 
to be inſpirited either by Ulyſſes, or the example of his other com- 
panions, as appears from the ſequel, inſomuch thit Ulyſſes threatens 
to kill him for a coward ; this prevails over his firſt fears, and he 
ſubmits to meet a future danger, merely to avoid one that is pieſent. 
What makes this obſervation more juſt is, that we never ſee a brave 
man drawn by Homer or Virgil in ſuch faint colours; but they al- 
ways diſcover a preſence of mind upon ali emergencies. | 
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Soon as ſhe ſtrikes her wand, and gives the word, 


Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 35@ 
And menace death: thoſe menaces ſhall move 


Her alter'd mind to blandiſhment and love. 


Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer d to thy arms, 

Aſcend her bed, and taſte celeſtial charms : 

80 ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, 355 

And thy loſt friends return to human kind. | 

But ſwear her firſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie 

The pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the ſky ; 

Leſt to thee naked ſecret fraud be meant, | 

Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 360 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſov'reign plant he drew, 

Where on th' all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, 


v. 361. — —— the ſo reign plant he drew, 
Where on th all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, %c.] 


This whole paſſage is to be underſtood allegorically. Mercury is rea- 
ſon, he being the god of ſcieace: the plant which he gives as a pre- 
ſervative againſt incantation is inſtructien; the root of it is black, 


| the flower white and ſweet ; the root denotes that the foundation or 


p:iaciples of inſtruction appear obſcure and bitter, and are diſtaſteful 
at ficſt, according to that ſaying of Plato, The beginnings of in- 
« ſtruction are alw2ys accompanied with reluctance and pain.“ The 
flower of Moly is white and lweet ; this denotes that the fruits of in- 
ſtruction are ſweet, agreeable, and nourithing, ercury gives this 
plant; this intimates, that all inſtruction is the giſt of heaven: Mer- 
cury brings it not with him, but gathers it from the places where 
he ſtands, to ſhew that wiſdom is not confined to places, but that 


every where it may be found, if heaven vouchſafes to diſcover it, 


and we are d ſpoſed to receive and foliow it. Thus Iſocrates under- 
ſtands the allegory of Þ Moly; ; he adds, ITupzy e 95 7 abrig, 28 0 
MDD D- euucy Kare ,, 012 THy TH veJg anaidiing A ο ria, 
„7 & To ndv % Tpopiwey, The root of Moly is bitter, but the flower 
of it white = milk, to denote the exceſlency of inſtruction, as well 
as the pleaſure and utility of it in the end. He farther illuſtrates the 
Allegory, by adding Käpmeg Ti Waldelag el V YANIKTE ix, GANG 
Y ig, &c, That is, the fruits of ialtrucrion are not voly white 
* us mille, but ſweet, though they ſpring from a bitter root,” Eu- 
ſtathius. 

Maximus Tyrius alſo gives this ſtory an allegorical ſenſe, diſſert. 
xvi. Ab ros fetv Toy OFuooia 2 deze, 05 Walolalg Compopaiy avlt- 
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72 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book X. 
And ſhew'd its nature and its wond'rous pow'r : 
Black was its root, but milky-white the flow's ; 
Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 
But all is eaſy to th'ztherial kind. 
This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade, 
Shot to Olympus from the woodland ſhade. 

While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 
I ſpeed my paſſage to th' enchanted dome: 370. | 
Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I flay'd ; 
The lofty gates the goddeſs wide diſplay'd ; 
She leads before, and to the feaſt invites ; 
I follow ſadly to the magic rites. 
Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a ſilver ſeat 375 
Receiv'd my limbs; a footflool eas'd my feet. 


by Qa\atln gde that is, Doſt thou not obſerve Ulyſſes, how 
% by oppoſing virtue to adverſity he preſerves his life ? This is the 
4% Moly that protects him from Circe, this is the ſcarf that delivers 
« him from the ſtorm, from Polypheme, from hell, &c,” See alſo 
diſſert. xix. 

It is pretended that Moly is an Ægyptian plant, and that it Was 
really made uſe of as a preſervative againſt enchantments : but I be- 
lieve the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepenthe of Helen, are of the 
ſame production, and grow only in poetical ground, 

Ovid has tranſlated this paſſage in his Metamorphoſis, lib. xiv. 


„ Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album 
Moly vocant ſuperi, nigra radice tenetur, &c.“ 


There is a remarkable ſweetneſs in the vaſe which deſcribes the ap- 
pearance of Mercury in the ſhape of a young man; 


Nemin aer & ole 
ima rmx rd Wie Nr dio. 


On his bloomy face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial 


Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and imitated it 
£43 
&* Ora puer primà ſiguansintonſo juveota.” ““ 
But in the opinion of Maerobius „he fails ſhort of Hocher, lib. v. * 
tern. 13. Præter miſsa gratid incipientis pubcrtatis TY Wee xapite 
garn, minus gratam fecit Latinam deſcriptionem.“ 
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7 She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of ſoul ; 


5 The poiſon mantled in the golden bowl. 
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[ took, and quaff'd it, confident in heav'n : 


Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv'n. 
Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful ſhe began) 381 


Go, be a beaſt I heard, and yet was man. 

Then ſudden whirling, like a waving flame, 
My beamy falchion, I aſſault the dame. 
Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 38; 
She faints, ſhe falls ; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 

What art thou? ſay! from whence, from whom you 

came? 

O more than human ! tell thy race, thy name. 
Amazing ſtrength, theſe poiſons to ſuſtain ! 


Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 390 
Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 


By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) 
The man from Troy, who wander'd ocean round; 
The man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 


Ulyſſes? oh! thy threat'ning fury ceaſe, 395 
Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands in peace; 


Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 
And love, and love-born confidence be thine. 


v. 379. 1 took, and quaff*d it, confident tn heav'n.] It may be aſked 
if Ulyſſes is not as culpable as his compan:ons, in drinking this potion ? 
Where lies the difference ? And how is the allegory carried on, 
when Ulyiles yields to the ſolicitation of Circe, that is pleaſure, and 
indulges, not reſiſts his appetites? The moral cf the fable is, that 
all pleaſure is not unlawful, but the exceſs of it: we may enjoy 
provided it be with moderation. Ulyſſes does not taſte till he is 
fortified againſt it; whereas his companions yielded without any 
care or circumſpeRion ; they indulged their appetites only, Ulyſſes 
takes merely out of a defire to deliver bis aſſociates : he makes 


himſelf maſter of Circe, or pleaſure, and is not in the power of it, 


and enjoys it upon his own terms ; they are ſlaves to it, and out of a 
capacity ever to regain their freedom but by the afliſtance of Ulyſſes, 
The general moral of the whole fable of Circe is, that pleaſure is as 
dreadful an enemy as dapger, and a Circe as hard to be conquered as 
a Polypheme, | Ef | 
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And how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoin) 


Can love, and love-born confidence be mine! 408 


Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, | 


Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 


O thou of fraudful heart! ſhall I be led 

To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed.; 

That, all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 405 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 7.2.05 


_ Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny'd; 


Or ſwear that oath by which'the gods are ty'd, 

Swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear, by the vow which never can be vain. 418 
The goddeſs ſwore : then ſeizd my hand, and led 


To the ſweet tranſports of the genial bed. 


Miniſtrant to their queen, with buſy care 


Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare; 


——— Shall 1 be le 
; To fhare thy feaſt· rite.— ] 


Fuſtathius obſerves, that we have here the picture of a man truly wiſe, 

who when pleaſure courts him to indulge his appetites, not only 
knows how to abſtain, but ſuſpects it to be a bait to draw him into 
ſome inconveniencies :' a man ſhould never think himſelf in ſecurity 
in the houſe of a Circe. . It may be added, that theſe apprehenſions 
of Ulyſſes are not without a foundation; from this intercourſe with 
3 Telegonus ſprung, who accidentally ſlew his father 
Ulyſſes. 

1 414. Feur faithful bandmaids, &e.] This large deſcription of 
the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particularly judicious 
Ulyſſes is in a houſe of pleaſure, and the poet dwells upon it, and 
ſhews how every circumſtance contributes to promote and advance 
it. The attendants are all nymphs, and the bath and perfumes 
uſher in the feaſt and wines. The four verſes that follow, are 


_ omitted by Dacier, and they are marked in Euſtathius as ſuperfluous; 


they are to be found in other parts of the Odyſſey z but that, I 
confeſs, would be no argument why they ſhould not ſtand here (ſuch 
repetitions being frequent in Homer) if they had a due propriety, 
but they contain a tautology. We ſee before a table ſpread for the 
entertainment of Ulyſſes, why then ſhould that circumſtance be 
repeated ? If they are omitted, there will no chaſm or incoherence 


appear, and therefore probably they were not originally inſerted here 
by Homer, Pet 
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| Book X. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 


Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view : 


White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 


The ſilver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd : 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around : 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 

The water pours ; the bubbling waters bo! : 
An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave ; 
And, in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I lave : 
Reviving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 

And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 

A veſt and tunic o'er me next ſhe threw, 
Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dew ; 
Then led and plac'd me on the ſov'reign ſeat, 
With carpets ſpread ; a footſtool at my feet. 


Ihe golden ew'r a nymph obſequious brings, 


Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings ; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 

A ſilver layer of capacious ſize. 

I waſh'd. The table in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glitt'ring caniſters with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 
Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repaſt ! 
Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare ; 
Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care : 

While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt 


The queen beheld me, and theſe words addreſt. 


Why fits Ulyſſes filent and apart, 


Some hoard of prief cloſe-harbour'd at his heart ? 


Untouch'd before thee ſtand the cates divine, 


And unregarded laughs the roſy wine. 
| Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 
| When ſworn that oath which never can be vain 7 450 
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ö | Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, 
Dr the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
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76 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book X. 
I anſwer'd, Goddeſs ! humane is thy breaſt, 

By juſtige ſway'd, by tender pity preſt: 

IIl fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 

Me would'{ thou pleaſe ? for them thy cares employ, 

And them to me reftore, and me to joy. 456 
With that, ſhe parted : in her potent hand 

She bore the virtue of the magic wand. 

Then haſt'ning to the ties ſet wide the door, | 

Urg'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before; 460 

Unwieldy, out they ruſh'd, with gen'ral cry, 

Enormous beaſts diſhoneſt to the eye. 

Nov touch'd by counter-charms, they change agen, 

And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. 

Thoſe hairs of late that briſtled ev'ry part, 465 

Fall off; miraculous effect of art! 

Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 

They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 

Clung to their maſter in a long embrace : 470 

Sad, pleaſing ſight! with tears each eye ran o'er, 

And ſobs of joy re-echo'd thro' the bow'r: 

Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and ſuſtain'd her part. 
Son of Laertes ! (then the queen began) 475 

Oh much-enduring, much-experienc'd man ! 

Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea-beat ſhore, 

Unload thy treaſures, and the gally moor; 

Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future harms, 

And in our grottoes ſtow thy ſpoils and arms. 485 
v. 468. Mere young,—more graceful to my eyes.] Homer excellently 

carries on his allegory : he intends by this expreſſion of the enlarge- 

ment of the beauty of Ulyſſes's companions, to teach that men who 

turn from an evil courſe, into the paths of virtue, excel even them- 

ſelves ; having learned the value of virtue from the miſeries they 


ſuffered in purſuit of vice, they become new men, and as it were 
enjoy a ſecond life. Euſtathius. 
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She ſaid. Obedient to her high command 

I quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. _ 

My ſad companions on the beach J found, 

Their wiſtful eyes in floods of ſorrow drown'd. 

As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field 485 

When loaded cribs their ev'ning banquet yield) 

The lowing herds return; around them throng 

With leaps and bounds their late-impriſon'd young, 

Ruſh to their mothers with unruly joy, 


And echoing hills return the tender cry : 490 


So round me preſs'd exulting at my ſight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

The weeping ſailors; nor leſs fierce their joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Troy. 


v. 48g. As from freſh paſtures and the deuy field, &c. ] If this 
frmile were to be rendered literally, it would run thus: © as calves 
* ſeeing the droves of cows returning at night when they are filled 
'© with their paſturage, run ſkipping out to meet them; the ſtalls no 


longer detain them, but running round their. dams they fill the 


plain with their lowings, &c.“ If a ſimilitude of this nature were 
to be introduced into modern poetry, I am of opinion it would fall 
under ridicule for a want of delicacy : but in reality, images drawn 
from nature, and a rural life, have always a very good eftect ; in 
particular, this: before us enlivens a melancholy deſcription of 


ſorrows, and ſo exactly expreſſes in every point the joy of Ulyſſes's 


companions, we ſee them in the very deſcription. To judge rightly 
of compariſons, we are not to examine if the ſubje& from whence 


they are derived be great or little, noble or familiar, but we are 


principally to conſider if the image produced be clear and lively, if 
the poet have {kill to dignify it by poetical words, and if it perfectly 


paints the thing it is intended to repreſent. This rule fully vindicates 


Homer: though he frequently paints low life, yet he never uſes 


terms which are not noble; or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, 


it is with ſo much art, that, as Dionyſius obſerves, they become 
noble and harmonious. In hort, a top may be uſed with propriety 
and elegince in a fimilitude by a Virgil, and the ſun may be 
diſhonoured by a Mævius; a mean thought expreſſed in noble terms 


being more tolerable, than a noble thought diſgraced by mean 
expreſſions. Things that have an intrinſic greatneſs need only to be 


barely repreſented to fill the ſoul with admiration, but it ſhews the 


ſkill of a poet to raiſe low ſubjects, and exalt common appearances - 


into dignity. 
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253 HOMER ODYSSE.Y. Book x. 
Ah maſter ! ever honour'd, ever dear, 495 


(Theſe tender words on ev'ry fide I hear) 


What other joy can equal thy return ? 

Not that lov'd country for whoſe fight we mourn, 

The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us breath: 

But. ah! relate our Joſt companions death. 50⁰ 
I anſwer'd chearful. Haſte, your gally moor, 

And bring our-treaſures and our arms aſhore : 

Thoſe in yon' hollow caverns let us lay; 

Then riſe and follow where I lead the way. 

Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 56; 

To take the joys of Circe's ſacred dome. 
With ready ſpeed the joyful crew obey : 

Alone Eurylochus perſuades their ſtay. _ 

Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run ? 

Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhou'd ſhun? 510 

Will you the terrours of the dome explore, | 

In ſwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 

Or wolf-like howl away the midnight hour 

In dreadful watch around the magic bow'r ? 

Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed ; gig 


The leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 


T heard incens'd, and firſt reſol yd to ſpeed 
My flying falchion at the rebel's head. 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 
This hand had ſtretch'd him breathleſs on the ground; 


But all at once my interpoſing train 521 


For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 


v. 815, Remember Cychps, &c.) The poet paints Eurylochus uni- 
formly, under great diſorder of mind and terrible apprehenſions: there 
is no ſirnilitude between Circe and Cyc'ops, with reſpect to the ulage 
of the companions of Ulyſſes z but Homer puts theſe expreflions into 
his mouth, to rep eſent the nature of terrour, which confounds the 
thoughts, and conſequently diſtracts the language of a perſon who is 
poſſeſſed by it. The character therefore of Eurylochus is the imita- 
tion of a perſon confounded with tears, ſpeaking irrationaliy and in- 
coherently. Fuſtathive .  - 
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Book X. 10 MER's OD SS Ex. 70 


Feave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 

Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 

To guard the ſhip. Seek we the facred ſhades 525 

Of Circe's palace, where Ulyſſes leads. 
This with one voice declar'd, the rifing train 

Left the black veſſel by the murm'ring main. 

Shame touch'd Eurylochus's alter'd breaſt, 

He fear'd my threats, and follow'd with the reſt. 530 
Meanwhile the goddeſs, with indulgent cares 

And ſocial joys, the late transform'd repairs ; 

The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews ; 

Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 

Bright'ning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 

Each other's face, and each his ſtory told; 

Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 

And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 

When huſh'd their paſfion, thus the goddeſs cries; 3 

Ulyſſes, taught by labours to be wiſe; 5400 

Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice. 

To me are known the various woes ye bore, 

In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhore ; 

Forget whatever was in fortune's pow'r, 


And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. 545 


Such be your minds as ere ye left your coaſt, 


Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country loſt. 


Exiles and wand'rers now, where-e'er ye go, 


Too faithful memory renews your woe; 
The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 5 50 


And the ſoul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. 

Her kind intreaty mov'd the gen'ral breaſt ; 
Tird with long toil, we willing ſunk to reſt. 
We ply'd the banquet, and the bowl we crown'd, 


*Till the full circle of the year came round. 555 


But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours again; 
D 4 
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As from a lethargy at once they riſe, 
And urge their chief with animating cries, 
Is this Ulyſſes, our inglorious lot ? 560 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot ? 
Shall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 
Or the lov'd palace glitter in our eyes? 
Melting { heard; yet 'till the ſun's decline 
Prolong d the feaſt, and quaff d the roſy wine: 565 
But when the ſhades came on at ev'ning hour, 
And all lay flumb'ring i in the duſky bow'r ; | 
I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, | 
The tender moment ſeiz d, and thus I ſaid. 
Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 570 
Muſt fad Ulyſſes ever be delayd? 
Around their lord my ſad companions mourn, 
Lach breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return: 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 
Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 
So then (ſhe cry'd) ah go! yet think not I, 576 
Not Circe, but the fates your wiſh deny. 
Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 
Far other journey firſt demands thy care ; 
To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 536 


And view the realms of darkneſs and of death. 


v. 579. Far 0: her journey 
To tread 150 uncomfer table paths beneath.) 


There ſhould in all the ep ſodes of epic poetry appear 4 convenience, 
if not a neceſſity of every incident; it may therefore be aſked what 
neceſſity there is for this deſcent of Ulyſſes iato hell to confult the 
fhade of Tireſias? Could not Ciice, who was a goddeſs, diſcover to 
him all the future contingencies of his life? Euſtathius excellcntly 
anſwers this object ion; Circe declares to Uiyſſes the neceſſity of 
conſulting Tireſias, that he may lezin from the mouth of that 
prophet, that his death was to be from the ocean; ſhe 


acts thus in order to diſpoſe him to ſtay with her, after his 


return from the regions of the dead: or if ſhe cannot perſuade. bim 
to ſtay with her, that ſhe may at leaſt ſecure him from re- 
turning to her rival Calypſo; ſhe bad promifed immortality, but 


Book Xx. HOME RS OD YSSEVY. 81 


There ſeek the Theban bard, depriv'd of ſight; 
Within, irradiate with prophetick light ; 
To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 


Gave to retain th' unſeparated ſoul : 587 


by this deſcent, he will learn that it is decreed that he ſhould receive 


his death from the ocean; for he died by the bone of a ſea-fiſh called 
Xiphias. Her love for Ulyſſes induces her not to make the diſcovery 
herſelf, for it was evident ſhe would not find credit, but Ulyſſes 
would impute it to her love, and the deſire ſhe had to deter him 
from leaving her iſla:d. This will appear more probable, if we ob- 
ſerve the conduct of Circe in the future parts of the Odyſſey: ſhe re- 
lates to him the-dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of the oxen of Phœ- 
bus, and the. Sirens ; but ſays nothing concerning his death: this 
likewiſe gives am air of probability to the relation. The iſle of Circe 
was - adjoining, to Scylla and Charybdis, & c. and conſequently ſhe 
may be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with thoſe places, and give an ac- 


count of them to Ulyſſes with exact neſs, but ſhe leaves the decrees. 


of heaven, and the fate of Ulyſſes to the narration of the prophet, it 


beſt ſuitipg his character to ſee into futurity. By the deſcent of 


Ulyſſes into hell it may be ſignified, that a wiſe man ought to be ig- 
norant of nothing; that he ought to aſcend in thought into heaven, 
and underſtand the heaveniy appearances, and be acquainted with 
what is contained in the bowels of the earth, and to bring to light 
the ſecrets of nature: that he ought to know the nature of the ſoul, 
what it ſuffers, and how it acts after it is ſeparated from the body. 
Euſtathius. 


v. 584. To whom Perſe hene, &c.] Homer here gives the reaſon 


why Tireſias ſhould be conſulted, rather than any other ghoſt, be- 
cauſe 


TE Ts evi; tamed, lot. 


This expreſſion is fully explained, and the notion of the ſoul after 


death, which prevailed among the ancients, is ſet in a clear light, 


verſe 92, and 124, of the xxiii book of the Iliad, to which -paſlage 1 


refer the readers. But whence had Tireſias this privilege above the 
reſt of the dead? Callimachus aſcribes it to Pluto. 
Ka? ww ere Sam, ] OA ty yerueras - 
Silat, KEY WNW e- "AYETIAG, | 


Tally mentions this pre-eminence of Tireſias in his firſt book'of Di- 


vination; Perbaps the whole fiction may ariſe from his great repu- 


tation among the antients for prophecy; and in honour to his me- 


mory they might imagine that his ſoul after death retained the ſame 


tuperiority; Ovid in his Metamorphoſis gives us a very jocular reaſon 


tor the blindneſs and prophetick knowledge of Tireſias, from a ma- 
trimonial conteſt between Jupiter and Juno. Cato Major, as Plu- 


karch in his Political Precepts informs ue, applied this verſe to 
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32 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book X. 
The reſt are forms, of empty Æther made; 
Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 

Struck at the word, my very heart was dead : 
Penſive I fat ; my tears bedew'd the bed; 
To hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 590 
And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſun. 
Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 
And my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt, 


How ſhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe ! fay, 


The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way? 595 
Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow ? 
Thy fated road (the magick pow'r reply'd) 
Divine Ulyſſes ! aſks no mortal guide. 
Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious fail diſplay, 6c 
The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old ocean's utmoſt ends, 


Where to the main the ſhelving ſhore deſcends ; 


Scipio, when he was made conſul contrary to the Roman fta 
kutes. 
Oleg u, ve N S .ailoozow, | EE 

But I ought not to ſuppreſs what Diodorus Siculus relates concerning 
Tireſias. Biblioth. lib. iv. be tells us, that he had. 2 daughter named 
Daphne, 2 prieſteſs at Delphi. Hag ns ao g v WORTHY "Opengoy 
WONG TAY ETGY TG 1 g10-6paEvoy, #00/4foa Thy Id 17%103, That is, 
„From whom it is ſaid, that the poet Homer received many (of 
* the Sibyls) verſes, and adorned his own poetry with them. 1 If 
this be true, there lay a debt of gratitude upon Homer, and he pays 
it honoucably, by this diſtinguiſhing charaCter, .which he gives to the 
father. An inſtance of a worthy diſpoſition in the poet, and it re- 
mains at once an honour. to Tireſias, and a monument of his own 
gratitude. 

This deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell has a very happy effect, it gives 
Homer an opportunity to embelliſh his poetry with an admirable Va- 


rieiy, and to inſert fables and hiſtories that at once in ſtrut and delight 


It ie particularly happy with reſpect to the Phæacians, who could not 
but highly admire a perſon whoſe. wiſdom had not only delivered him 
from ſy many perils on earth, but had been permitted by the gods to 
Tee the regions of the dead, and return among the living; this rela- 
— could not fail of pleaſing an audience, delighted with ſtrange 
Aories, and extraordinary adventures. 
v. 603. Soon ſbalt thou reach old ecean's utmeſt ends, &c.] This 


whole ſcene. is excellently imagined by the poet, as Enſtathius obs. 
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Book K. HOMER ODYSSEY. 83 


The barren trees of Proſerpine s black woods, 


Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods : bog 


ſerves ; the trees are al barren, the place is upon the (ores where 
nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy fignificstion, - 


ſuitable to the ideas we have of thoſe infernal regions. Ulyſſes ar- 
rives at this place, where he calls up the ſhades of the dead, in the 
ſpace of one day; from whence we may conjecture, . that he meggs 
a place that lies between Cumæ and Baiæ, near the lake Avernus, 


in Italy; which, as Strabo remarks, is the ſcene of the ne cromancy 
of Homer, dconding to the opinion of antiquity. He further adds, 


that there really are ſuch rivers as Homer mentions, though not 
placed in their true fitu*tion, according to the liberty allowable to 


poetry. Others write, that the Cimmerii once inhabited Italy, and 


that the famous cave of Pauſilipe was begun by them about the time 


of the Trojan wars ; here they offered ſacrifice to the manes, which 


might give occaſion to Homer's fiction. The Grecians, who inhabi- 
ted theie places after the Cimmerians, .converted theſe dark habita- 
tions into ſtoves, baths, &c. 


Sitius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine lake was anciently - called 


Cocytus, lib. xi. 
Aſt hic-Lucrino manſiſſe vocabula quondam 
« Cocyti memorat.“ 


It is alſo probable, that Acheron was the antient name of Avernus, . 


becauſe Acheruſia, a laige water near Cume, flows into it by con- 


cealed paſſages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus was alſo 


called Styx. 
lle olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verſo, 
4 Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat Abernum.“ 
Here Hannibal offered ſacrifice to the manes, as it is recorded by 


Livy; and Tully affirms it from an antient poet, from Whom he 


quotes the following fragment ; 


„Inde in vicinii noſtrà Averni lacus, 
* Unde anime excitantur obſcura umbra, - 
Alti Acherontis aperto oſtio.“ 4 


This may ſeem to juſtiſy the obſervation that Acheron was once the 


name of Avernus, though the words are capable of a different inter- 
pretation. 


If theſe remarks be true, it is probable that Homer does not ne- 


gle& geography, as molt commentators judge. Virgil deſcribes A- 


neas deſcending into hel} by Avernus, after the example of Homer. 


Milton places theſe rivers in hell and beautitolly deſcribes their aa- 


tures in his Paradiſe Loſt. 


— Along the banks ; 
Ol four inſernal rivers, that diſgorge - 


84 HOMERSs ODYSSEY. Book & 
There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 
And enter there the kingdoms void of day: 
Where Phlegethon's loud torrents ruſhing down, 
-Hifs in the flaming gulf of Acheron; 
And where, ſlow-rolling from the Stygian bed, ie 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread :. 
Where the dark rock o'erhangs th' infernal lake, 

nd mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 
Firſt draw thy falchion, and on ev'ry ſide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 615 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 
And o'er th' ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd flour: 
New wide and milk, with honey temper'd, bring, 
And living-water from the cryſtal ſpring. 
Then the wan ſhades and feeble ghoſts implore, 620 
With promis'd off rings on thy native ſhore ; 
A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the iſle, 
And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pile: 
'Theſe to the reſt ; but to the ſeer muſt bleed 
A ſable ram, the pride of all thy breed, 625 
'Theſe ſolemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom- nations of the dead; 


Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams, 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate: 

Sad Acheron, of forrow, black and deep: 

Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful ſtream: fierce Phlegethon, 

W hoſe waves of -torrent- fire inflame with rage; 

Far off from theſe-a-fllow-and ent ſtream, 

Letbe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat'ry labyriath, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets 
| Forgets both joy and grief, pleaſure and pain.“ 
Thus alſo agreeably to the idea of hell the offerings to the inferna! 
powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie in a land of darkneſs; tlie 
heifer which Ulyſſes is to offer is barren, like that in Virgil: 


Ti ———S$terilemque-tibl, Proſerpina, Vaccam; 


70 denote that the grave is unfruitful, that it devours all thipgs, that, 
It i. es. where all tbipgs are forgotten. 


WL 


Book x. HOMER' ODYSSEY. 85 


Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 


But from th” infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 


And back to ocean glance with rev'rend awe, 
Sudden ſhall ſkim along the duſky glades 
Thin airy ſhoals, and viſionary ſhades. 

Then give command the facrifice to haſte, 


Let the flay'd victims in the flame be caſt, 635. 


And ſacred vows, and myſtic ſong, apply'd. 

To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o'er the pool, thy falchion wav'd around- 
Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 


The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 640 
Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the ſeer. 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, | 
The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 
Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 


So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 645 


The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 

The goddeſs with a radiant tunic dreſt 

My limbs, and o'er me caſt a ſilken veſt. 

Long flowing robes, of pureſt white, array 

The nymph that added luſtre to the day: 650 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold ; 

Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Forth iſſuing then, from place to place 1 flew ;. 

Rouſe man by man, and animate my crew. 


Riſe, riſe, my mates! tis Circe gives command: 655 


Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 
All riſe and follow, yet depart not all, 
For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, 


Not much for. ſenſe, nor much for courage fam'd ; 660. 


va 659. A youth there Wai, Elpbenor aur he nam'd.) Homer diſ- 
miſſes net the deſcription of this houſe of pleaſure and debauch, 5 
without ſhewing the moral of his fable, which is the ill conle= - 
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35 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book K. 
The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul | 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With ſleep repair'd the long debauch ot night: 
The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 665 
And down he haſten'd, but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 
And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in hell. 
The reſt croud round me with an eager look ;. 
E met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke. 670 
Already, friends ! ye think your toils are o'er, 
' Your hopes already touch your native ſhore : 
Alas ! far otherwiſe the nymph declares, 
Far other journey firſt demands our cares ; 
To tread th' uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: 
To ſeek Tirefhias' awful ſhade below, 
And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 


quences that attend thoſe who indulge themſelves in ſenſuality ; this 
is ſet forth in the puniſhment of Elpenor. He deſcribes kim as a per- 
fon of no worth, to ſhew that debauchery enervates our ſacultics, and 
renders both the mind and body incapable of thinking, or acting with 
greatneſs and bravery. At the ſame time theſe circumſtantial 
relations are not without a good effect; for they render the ftory 
probable, as if it were ſpoken with the veracity of an hiſtory, not the 
liberty of poetry. 

I will conclude this book with-a paragraph from Plutarch's morals: 
it is a piece of advice to the fair ſex, drawn from the ſtory of Circe 
and Ulyſſes. * They who bait their hooks (ſays this philoſopher) 
A with intoxicated drugs may catch fiſh with little trouble; but then 

they prove dangerous to eat, and unpleaſant to the taſte: thus wo- 
© men who uſe arts to enſnare their admirers, become wives ef 
% fools and mad-men : they whorn the ſorcereſs Circe enchanted, 
«© were no better than brutes; and ſhe uſed them accordingly, in- 
% cloſing them with ties; but ſhe loved Ulyfles intirely, whoſe pru- 
* dence avoided: her intoxications,. and made his converſation agree- 
© able. Thoſe women who will not believe that Paſiphae was ever 
«© enarnoured of a bull, are y t themſelves ſo extravagant, as to 
d abandon the ſociety of men of ſenſe and temperance, and to be- 


take themſelves to the embraces of brutal and ſtupid fellows.” 
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My fad companions heard in deep deſpair ; 
Frantick they tore their manly growth of haic; 680 
To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 
But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 
Sadly they far'd along the ſea- beat ſhore; 
Still heav'd their hearts, and ſtill their eyes ran o'er. 
The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The fable ewe, and ram, together bound, 
For ſwift as thought the goddeſs had been there, 
And thence had plided, viewleſs as the air: 
The paths of gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 


Who eyes their motion? who ſhall trace their way? 699. 
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'The deſcent into hell, 


Ulyſſes continues his narration ; how he arrived at the land 
of the Cimmerians, and what ceremonies he performed to 


invoke the dead. The manner of his deſcent, and the ap- 


parition of the ſhades : his converſation with Elpenor, and 
with Tirefias, who informs him in a prophetick manner 
of his fortunes to come. He meets his mother Anticlea, 
from whom he learns the ſtate of bis family. He ſees the 
ſhades of the antient heroines, afterwards of the heroes, 
and conver ſes in particular with Agamemnon and Achilles, 
Ajax keeps at a ſullen diſtance, and diſdains to anſaver him, 
He then beholds Tityus, Tantalus, Siſyphus, Hercules till 
he is deterred from further curiofity by the apparition of 
horrid ſpectres, and the cries of the wicked in torments, 


OW to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 
Climb the tall bark, and lanch into the main 
At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind : 


*The antients called this bock Nexvouayeiz, or Nexua, the book of 
necromancy : becauſe { ſays Euſtathivs) it contains an interview be- 
tween Ulyſſes and the ſhades of the dead. | 

Virgil has not only borrowed the general deſign from Homer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: L'Abie Fraguier in the 
Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
poet, and juſtly obſerves, that the end and deſign of the journey 1s 


more unportant in Virgil than ia Homer. Ulyſſes deſcends to cen 
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Then pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 6 
And ſolemn horrour ſaddens ey'ry breaſt. 


ſult Tirefias, ZEneas his father. Ulyſſes takes a review of the ſhades 
of celebrated perſons that preceded his times, or whom he knew 
at Troy, who have no relation to the ſtory of the Odyſſey : ZEneas 
receives the hiſtory of his owa poſterity ; his father inſtruQts him 
how to manage the Italian war, and how to conclude it with ho- 
nour ; that is, to lay the foundatiens of the greateſt empire in the 
world ; an] the poet by a very happy addreſs takes an opportunity 
to pay a noble compliment to his patron Auguſtus, In the /Eneid 
there is a magnificent deſcription of the deſcent and entrance into 
hell; and the“ diſeaſes, cares and terrours* that ZEneas fees in his 
Juurney, are very happily imagined, as an introduction into the 
regions of death: whereas in Homer there is nothing fo noble, we 
ſcarce are able to diſcover the place where the poet lays his ſcene, 
or Whether Ulyſſes continues below or above the ground. Inſtead 
of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather à conjuring up, or an evoc!- 
tion of the dead from hel]; according to the words of Horace, who 
3 had this paſſage of Homer in h.s thoughts. Satyr vill, 
ö | RI 


* —— Sca'pere terram 


„% Unguibus, & puliam divellere morgicus agnam. 
* Ceperunt , cruor in foflam confuſus, ut inde 
% Manes ekcerent, animas reſponſa daturas.?” 


But if it be underſtood of an evocation only, how ſhall we account 
for ſeveral viſions and deſeriptions in the concluſion of this book? 
Ulyſſes fees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Siſyphus rolling a 
(fone up an infet pal mountain; theſe Ulyſſes could not conjure up, 
and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have entered at leaſt the bor» 
ders of thoſe infernal regions. In ſhort, Fraguier is of opinion, 
that Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Ariſtophanes than by Ho- 
mer: and Mr Dryden prefers the ſixth book of the Aneid to the 
eleventh of the Odyfley, I think with very great reaſon. 

I will rake this opportunity briefly to mention the original of all 
theſe fictions of infernal rivers, judges, &c. ſpzken of by Homer, 
and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They are of Reęyptian ex- 
tract, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and judicious poet} 
obſerves, ſpeaking of the mummies of Memphis, p 134. 

© Thele ceremonies performed, they laid the corpſe in a boat to 
* be waſted over Acheruſia, a lake on the ſouth of Memphis, by 
* one perſon only, whom they called Charon; which gave Or- 
« pheus the invention of his infernal ferryman; an ill-favoured 
« ſlovenly fellow, as Virgil deſcribes him, ZAneid vi. About this 
4% Jake ſtood the ſhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of Cocy- 
„tus and Oblivion, ſeparated by bars of braſs, the original of like 
„ fabless When landed on the other ſide, the bedies were brought 


-* „ 
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LA freſh'ning breeze the * magic pow'r ſupply'd, 


While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide ; 

Our oars we ſhipp'd : all day the ſwelling fails 

Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales. 10 
Now ſunk the ſun from his aerial height, 

And o'er the, ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night : 

When lo ! we reach'd old ocean's utmoſt bounds, 


Where rocks controll his waves with ever-during 


mounds. 


before certain judges ; if convicted of an evil life, they were de- 
„ prived of burial ; if otherwiſe, they were fuflered to be inter- 
ted“ This explication ſhews the foundation of thoſe antient 
fables of Charon, Rhadamanthus, &c. and alſo that the poets had 
2 regard to truth in their inventions, and grounded even their fables 
upon ſome remarkable cuſtoms, which grew obſcure and abſurd only 
becauſe the memory of the cuſtoms to which they allude is loſt 
to poſterity, | 
I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the ſoul's immortality. It is upon 
this that the moſt antient of all divinations was founded, I inean 
that which was performed by the evocation of the dead. There is 
a very remarkable inſtance of this in the holy ſcripture, in an age 
not very diſtant from that of Homer Saul conſuits one of theſe 
infernal agents to call up Samuel, who appears, or ſome evil ſpirit 
in his form, and predicts his imperding death and calamities. This 
is 2 preg: ant inſtance of the antiquity of necrom:ncy, and that it was 
not of Homer's invention ; it prevailed long before his days among 
the Chaldeans, and ſpread over all the oriental world. ÆEſchylus bas 
z Tragedy intitled Perſz, in which the ſhade of Darius is called up, 
like that of Samuel, and foretells queen AtoſTa all her misfortunes. 


Thus it appears that there was a foundation for what Homer writes; 


he only embelliſhes the opinions of antiquity with the ornameats of 
I muſt conſeſs that Homer gives a miſerable account of 2 future 
ſtate; there is not à perſon deſcribed in happineſs, unleſs perhaps 


it be Tireſias: the good and the bad ſeem all in the ſame condition: 


whereas Virgil has an hell for the wicked, and an Elyſium for the 
juſt. Though perhaps it may be a vindication of Homer to ſay, 
that the notions of Virgil of à future ſtate were different from thoſe 
of Homer; according to whom hell might only be a receptacle for 


the vehicles of the dead, and that while they were in hell, their 


perv or ſpirit might be in heaven, as appears from what is ſaid of the 
tilwAcy of Hercules in this xith book of the Odyſſey, 


#* Circe. 
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There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 1j 

The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 

The ſun ne'er views th uncomfortable ſeats, 

When radiant he adyances, or retreats : 


v.15. There in a lonely land, and ghomy cells, 
The duſty nation ? Crmmeria dwells, } | 
It is the opinion of many commentators, that Homer conſtantly in 
theſe voyages of Ulyffes makes ule of a fabulous geography; bot 
pe! haps the contrary opinion in many places may. be true: in thi; 
paſſage, Ulyſſes in the ſpace of one day f:ils from the iſland of 
Circe to the Cimimerians : now it is very evident from Herodotus 
and Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near tne Boſphorus, and 
conſequently Ulyſſes could not fail thither in the compaſs of a day; 
and therefore, ſays Strabo, the poet removes not only the Cimmwe— 
rians, but their elimate and darkneſs, ſtom the northern Boipho- 
rus into Campania in Italy. 8 
Bat that there really were a people in Italy named Cimmerians is 
evident from the teſtimony of many authors, So Lycophron plainly 
underſtands this paſſage, and iclates thoſe adventures as performed in 
Itay He recapitulates all the voyages of Ulyſſes, and mentioning 
the deſcent into hell, and the Cimmerians, he immediately deſcribe: 
the infernal rivers, and adds, (ſpeak in: of the Apennine) 
Et od T& , , Y WET UN DV 
Izſal, xu At oovit;y EAOITCR x. 


That is,“ From whence all the rivers, and all the fountains flow 
* through the regions. of Italy.“ And theſe lines of Tibullus, 


*© C:mmerion etiam obſcuras acceſſit ad arcesy 
* Queis nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 
«+ Sive ſupra terras Phœbus, ſeu curreret infra.” 


are underſtood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimmerians 
who dwelt near Baiz and the lake Avernus: and therefore Homer 
may be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous geography. It is 
evident from Herodotus that theſe Cimmerians were antiently a 
powerful nation; for paſſing into Aſia (ſays that author in his Clio) 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of Sardis, in the time of Ardyes, the fon 
of Gyges. If ſo, it is poſſible they miaht make ſeveral ſettlements 
in different parts of the world, and call thoſe ſettlements by their 
original name, Cimmerians, and conſequently there might be lta- 
lian, as well as Scythian Cimmerians. | 
It muſt be allowed, that this horrid region is well choſen for the 
deſcent into hell: it is deſcribed as a land of obſcurity and horrours, 


and happily imagined to introduce a. relation concerning the realms 


of death and darkneſs. 
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| Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, -and wraps them round in ſhades. 26 
Tue ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; 
\  Diſ-bark the ſheep, an off ring to the gods; 
And hell-ward bending, o'er the beach deſcry 
The doleſome paſſage to th' infernal ſky. 
| The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean power, 25 
| Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 
Here open'd hell, all hell I here implor'd, 
And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry ſide, | 
| A cayern form'd, a cubit long and wide. 30 1 
New wine, with honey-temper'd milk, we bring, 1 4 
Ip ben living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; | 
| Ocer theſe was ſtrew'd the conſecrated flour, 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore. 


v. 31. New Tine, with heney-temper'd milk,] The word in the 
original 1s, Kehixpuloy, which (as Euſtathius obſerves) the antients 
conſtanily underſtood to imply a mixture of honey and milk; but 
all writers who ſucceeded Homer as conltantly uſed it to ſignify a 
compoſitizn of water mixcd with honey. The Latin poets have 
borrowed their magical rites fiom Homer: thus Ovid. Metam. 1 
Vit. 243. | 7.240 
% Haud procul, egeſta ſcrobibus tellure duabus, 
«© Sacra facit cultroſque in guttur velleris atri 
„ Conjicit ; & patulas perfundit ſanguine foſſas. 
Tum ſuper 1overgens tepidi carcheſia lactis 
& Alteraque infundens liquidi carcheſia mellis &c, 


| : 
Thus alſo Statius: 
| (0 


Tellure cavata 
© Inclinat Bacchi latices, & munera verni 
© Lactis, & Actzos imbres, &. 


This libation is made to all the departed ſhades ; but to what 
purpoſe (objects Euſtathius) ſhould theſe rites be paid to the dead, 
when it is evident from the ſubſequent relation that they were ig- | 
norant of theſe ceremonies till they taſted the libativn ? He anſwers *! 4M 
from the ancients, that they were merely honorary to the regents of | 
the dead, Pluto and Proſerpina; and uſed to obtain their leave te 
have an interview with the ſhad es in their dominions. 
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94 
Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal gods, 

To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods : 

So ſhall a barren heifer from the ſtall 

Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 

So in our palace, at our fafe return _ 

Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pile ſhall-burn ; 

So ſhall a ram the largeſt of the breed, 

Black as theſe regions, to Tireſias bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid 

To all the phantom-nations of the dead. 

Then dy'd the ſheep ; a purple torrent flow'd, 

And all the caverns ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood. 

When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 

Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts ; 


33 


49 


45 


v. 47. When bo! appear'd along the duſty coafts 
Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary pr 1. : 


We are informed by Euſtathius, that the antients rejected theſe (iy 


verſes, for ſay they, theſe arc not the ſhades of perſons newly flaio, 
but who have long been in theſe infernal regions: how then can 
their wounds be ſuppoſed til] to be viſible, eſpecially through their 
armour, when the ſoul was ſeparated from the body? Neither 1s 
this the proper place for their appearance, for the poet immediately 
ſubjoins, that the ghoſt of Elpenor was the firſt that he encountered 
in theſe regions of darkneſs. But theſe objections will be eaſily 
anſwered by having recourſe to the notions which the antients 
entertained concerning the dead; we muſt remember that they 
imagined that the ſoul though freed from the body had ſtill a vehicle, 
 exaQtly reſembling the body; as the figure in a mould retains 
the reſemlijance of the mould, when ſeparated from it; the body 
is but as a caſe to this vehicle, and it is in this vehicle that the 
wounds are ſaid to be viſible ; this was ſuppoſed to be leſs groſs than 
the mortal body, and leſs ſubti] than the foul; ſo that whatever 
wounds the outward body received when living, were believed to 
affect this inward ſubſtaace, 
ſeparation, 


It is true that the poet calls the ghoſt of Elpenor the firſt ghoſt, 
but this means the firſt whom he knew : Elpenor was not yet 


buried, and therefore was not yet received into the habitation of the 
dead, but wanders before the entrance of it, This is the reaſon 
why his ſhade is ſaid ta preſent itſelf the foremoſt ; it comes not 
up _ the realm of death, but deicends towards it from the upper 
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[Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft enamour'd maids; 

And wither'd elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades; 50 
Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of warriours ſlain 
Stalk'd with majeſtick port, a martial train: 


Theſe And a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the ground, 
And all the dire aſſembly ſhriek d around. 
Aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, aghaſt I ſtood, 5 5 


And a cold fear ran ſhiv'ring thro? my blood; 


Straight I command the facrifice to haſte, 


Straight the flay d victims to the flames are caſt, 
And mutter'd vows, and myſtick fong apply'd 
To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. = 60 


But theſe ſhades of the warriours are ſaid ſtill to wear their 
armour in which they were lain, for the poet adds that is was 


ſtained with blood: how is it pofſible for theſe ghoſts, which are only 
2 ſubtil ſubſtance, not a groſs body, to wear the armour they wore 
in the other world? Row was it conveyed to them in theſe in- 


fernal regions? All that occurs to me in anſwer to this objection is, 
that the poet deſcribes them ſuitably to the characters they bore in 
life; the wartiours on earth are warriours in hell; and that he 
adds theſe circumſtances only to denote the manner of their death, 
which was in battle or by the ſword. No doubt but Homer re- 
preſents a future ſtate according to the notions which his age en- 
tertained of it, and this ſufficiently juſtifies him as a poet, who is 
not obliged to write truths, but according to fame and common 


opinions. 


But to prove theſe verſes genuine, we have the authority of Virgil: 


he was too ſenſible of their beauty not to adora his poems with 
them, Ceorg. iv. 470. 


“ At cantu commotæ Erebi de ſedibus imis 

* Umbrz ibant tenues, fimulacraque luce carentum, 
*« Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 

* Magnanimim heroum, pueri, innuptæque puellæ, 
& Impoſitique rogis juvenes, &c. | 


It muſt be confeſſed that the Roman poet omits the circumſtance of 
the armour in his tranſlation, as being perhaps contrary to the opinions 
prevailing in his age; but in the ſixth book he deſcribes his heroes 
with arms, horſes, and infernal chariots z and in the ſtory of Dei- 
dhobus we ſee his ſhade retain the wounds in hell, which he received 


at the time of his death in Troy. 


« —— Lacerum crudeliter org 


«© Deiphobum vidi, &c. 
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Now ſwift I wav'd my falchion o'er the blood; 
Back ſtarted the pale throngs, and trembling ſtood. 
Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 

Till awful from the ſhades Tireſias roſe. 

There, wand'ring thro' the gloom I firſt ſurvey' d, 6; 

New to the realms of death, Elpenor's ſhade : 

His cold remains all naked to the ſky 

On diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 

Sad at the ſight I ſtand, deep fix'd in woe, 

And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow. 70 

O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led 
To glide in ſhades, and wander with the dead? 

How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoin'd, 
 Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging wind! 


v. 73. How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas di: join'd, 
Out-fly the nimble ſail ? 


Euſtathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantly to Elpenor, for 
were his words to be literally tranſlated they would be, “ Elpenor, 
thou art come hither on foot, ſooner than I in a ſhip.” I ſuppoſe 
it is the worthleſs character of Elpenor that led that critick into 
this opinion; but I ſhould rather take the ſentence to be ſpoken 
ſeriouſly, not only becauſe ſuch railleries are an inſult upon the 
unfortunate, and levities perhaps unworthy of epick poetry, but 
alſo from the general conduct of Ulyſſes, who at the ſight of Elpenor 
burſt into tears, and compaſſionates the fate of his friend. Is there 
any thing in this that looks like raillery ? if there be, we muſt 
conieis that Ulyſſes makes a very quick tranſition from forrow to 
plealantry, The other is a more noble ſenſe, and the efore I have 
followed it, and it excellently paints the ſurpriſe of Ulyſſes at the 
unexpected ſight of Elpenor, and expreſſes his wonder that the ſoul, 
the moment it leaves the body, ſhould reach the receptacle of de- 
parted ſhades, | 

But it may be aſked what connexion this ſtory of Elpencr has with 
the ſubj:& of the poem, and what it contributes to the end of it! 
Boſſu very well aniwers that the poct may inſert ſome incidents 
that make no part of the fable or action; eſpecially it they be ſhort, 
and break not the thread of it; this before us is only a ſmall part 
of a large epiſode, which the poet was at liberty to inſert or cmit, 
as coptributed moſt to the beauty of his poetry: beſides, it con- 
tains an excellent moral, and ſnews us the ill effects of drunken-? 
neſs and debauchery. The poet repreſents Elpenor as a perſon of 
a wean character, and puniſhes his crime with ſudden death, and 
difhongour, 
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The ghoſt reply'd : to hell my doomTI owe, * 75 
> Dzmons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe | 
J My feet thro' wine unfaithful to their weight, 
- - Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height, 
Stagg'ring I reel'd, and as I reel 'd I fell, 
* Luxd the neck-joint —my ſoul deſcends to hell. 80 


I will only add that Virgil treads in the footſteps of Homer, and 
Miſenus in the ZEaeid, is the Elpenor of the Odyſſey : there is in- 
deed ſome difference; Miſenus ſuffers for his preſumption, Elpenor 
for his debauchery. 


v. 75. 


To hell my doom I owe, 

Demons accurſt, dire miniſters of ce. 
The words in the original are Act pe Aaijor® airz, The iden- 
tity of ſound in dc and aire may perhaps appear a little inhar- 
monious, and ſhock the ear. It is a known obſervation that the 
nice ears in the court of Auguſtus could not pardon Virgil for a like 
ſimilitude of cadence in this verſe. 


At regina Pyra” 


But theſe are rather negligencies than errours ; they are indeed to 
de avoided, but a great genius ſometimes overlooks ſuch niceties, 
and ſacrifices ſound to ſenſe. 

The words of Quintilian are very oppoſite to this purpoſe, lib. viii. 
c. 3. © Ejuſdem verbi aut ſermonis iteratio, quanquam non mag- 
** nopere ſummis author iĩbus vitata, interim vitium videri poteſt; 
jn quod ſæpe incidit etiam Cicero, ſecurus tam parvæ obſervationis.“ 
He brings an inſtance of it from his oration for Cluentius, “ Non ſo- 
lum igitur illud judicium, Judicii fimile, judices, non fuit.” It 
muſt be confeſſed, that the. ſenſe is not only darkened, but the ear 
ſhocked at the repetition of the ſame word in the ſame period. | 

This 1s a very pregnant inſtance, that the opinion of an evil dæ- 
mon or genius prevailed in the days of Homer: but this excuſe of 
Elpenor, in aſcribing hiscalamity to a demon, gives great offence to 
Maximus Tyrius, he being a Stoic philoſopher. He ſays Elpenor 
is guilty of falſhood in this excuſe to Ulyfles : for demons, parcæ, 
&c. are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked men, who are induſ- 
trious to transfer their own follies to the gods, according to thoſe 
verſes 1 in the beginning of the Odyſſey : 


Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crime of providence ? 
Blind ! who themſelves their miſeries create, 

And periſh by their folly, 17 their fate. 


Vol. II. 
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But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 

By the ſoft tie and facred name of friend ! 

By thy fond conſort! by thy father's cares 

By lov'd Telemachus's blooming years! | 

For well I know that ſoon the heav'nly pow'rs 8; 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores : | 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 


There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 11 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 14 
And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 90 4 


But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 

Revere the gods, the gods avenge the dead | E 7 

A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, = Y 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, | ET 
95 


To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. B. 
There high in air, memorial of my name, . 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. = 
To whom with tears; Theſe rites, oh mournful ſhade, th 
Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be paid. BS. 
5, . ; 8 $1 thi 
Still as I ſpoke the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 100 ter 
Tear follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan. tio 
But as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, g Of 
The ſhade withdrew and mutter'd empty ſounds | 8 
There as the wond'rous viſions I ſurvey d, e 
All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade: 0; M 
. a ; 1 C1 
v. 10g. All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade,) The behaviour I 2 
of Ulyſſes with reſpedt to his mother may appear not ſufficiently ten- 2 
der and affectionate; he refrains all manner of addreſs to her, 3 cor 
| conduct which may be cenſured as inconſiſtent with filial piety ; but WW Hit 
. Plutarch very fully anſwers this objection. * It is (ſays that author) 1 


a remarkable inſtznce of the prudence of Ulyſſes, who deſcending Sib 
&« into the regions of the dead, refuſed all conference even with his i 4 
© mother, till he had obtained an anſwer from Tireſias, concerning 
the buſineſs which irduced him to.urdertake that infernal journey. 
i A wiſe man is not inquiſitive about things impertinent; accordingly 4 
5 Ulyſſes fiſt ſhews biraſelf a wife man, and then a dutiful fon, Be- 4 
ſidce, it is very judicious in Homer thus to deſcribe Utyfles : the 
vtole defign of the Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſſes to his country; 


WR 


b arms, 


A queen, to Troy ſhe ſaw our legions paſs ; 

Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 

Struck at the ſight I melt at filial woe, | 

And down my cheek the pious ſorrows flo, , _ 

Yet as I ſhook my falchioa Ger the blood. 10 

Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood, , _ 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold ; 

To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 

Awful he trod ! majeſtic was his look ! RET 
And from his holy lips theſe accents broke. 413 
Why, mortal, wand'reſt thou from chearful day, 

To tread the downward, melancholy way? 

What angry gods to theſe dark regions led 

Thee yet alive, companion of the dead ? 
But ſheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 120 
Heav'n's ſteadfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates. $ 


this is the mark at which the hero ſhould continually aim and there» 
fore it is neceſſary, that all other incidents ſhould be ſubordinate to 
this; and the poet had been bla meable if he had ſhewed Ulyſſes en- 
tertaining himſelf with amuſements, and poſt poning the conſidera- 
tions of the chief deſign of the Odyſſey. Lucian ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpoſe in his piece upon aſtrolog 


v. 120. But ſheath thy ary ] The terrour which the 


ſhades of the departed expreſs at the ſight of the ſword of Ulyſſes has: 
been frequently cenſured as abſurd and ridiculous ; © Riſum cui now 
„ moveat, ſays Scaliger, “cum enſem ait & vulnera metuiſſe?“ 
What have the dead to fear from a ſword, who ere beyond the power: 
of it, by being reduced ta ag incorporeal ſhadow ? But this deſerip- 
tion is conſiſtent with the nutions of the ancients concerning the 
dead, I have already TT that the ſhades retained à vehicle, 
which reſembled the body, and was liable to pain as well as the 
corporeal ſubſtance ;z if not, to what purpoſe are the furies deſcribed, 
with iron ſcourges, or the vulture tearing the liver of Tityus ? 

Virgil aſcribes the like fears to the ſhades in the Æaeis; for the 
Sibyl thus commands Zneas ; V 


Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum.“ 


1 1 


42 
* 4 * 


And the ſhades of the Greeks are there {aid to fly at the fight of bis 
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While yet he ſpoke, the prophet J obey” d, 
And in the ſcabbard plung'd the glitt'ring blade : 


| Eager he quaff d the gore, and then expreſt 


Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt. 125 
Weary of light, Ulyſſes here explores, 


A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores; 


But know—by me unerring fates diſcloſe 


| New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of woes; 


I ſee! I ſee, thy bark by Neptune toſt, 8.86130 
For injur'd Cyclops; and his eye-ball loſt ! 

Yet to thy woes the gods decree an end, 

If heav'n thou'pleaſe ; and how to vleaſe attend! 
Where on Trinactian rocks the ocean roars, 

Graze num'rous herds along the verdant ſhores; 135 
Tho' hunger preſs, yet fly the dang'rous prey, 

The herds are ſacred to the god of day, 

Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye 

Above, below, on earth and in the ſky ! | 
Rob not the god, and fo propitious gales 140 
Attend thy voyage and impel thy ſails: 

But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 


I ſee thy friends oer whelm'd in liquid graves ! 


The direful wreck Ulyſſes ſcarce ſurvives ! 
Ulyſſes at bis country ſcarce arrives! 145 


* 


At Bintan proceres, 4gamemnonizque Phalanges 


cf Ut videre virarn, fulgentiaque arma per umbras 
& Ingenti trepidare tetu. 


Tite ſias is here deſcribed conſiſtently with the char acter before given 
Flt by the poet, I mean with a pre-eminence above the other ſhades ; ; 
for (as Enſtathius obſerves) he knows Ulyſſes before he taſtes the in- 
gredients; a privilege not claimed by any other of the infernal inha- 
bitants. EJpenor irdced did the ſame, but for another reaſon 3 be- 
cauſe he was not yet butier, nor entered the regions of the dead, 
40d therefore his fou] was yet intire. 

v. 145. DAY at his ctunt ty ſcarce arrives J] "The poet conduds 
this interview with admirable judgment. The whole deſign of Ulyf- 
ſes is to engage the Phizacians in his favour, in order to his tranſpor- 
tat ion to bis cwn county: how does he bring this about ? By flew: 


> ww => tw 
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Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 

New foes ariſe, domeſtic ills attend! | 

There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 

Ard lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

But vengeance haſtes amain ! theſe eyes behold 159 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 


That done, a people far from ſea explore, 


Who ne'er knew falt, or heard the billows roar, 


ing that it was decreed by the gods that he ſhould be conducted thi- 
ther by ftrangers 3 fo that the Phæacians immediately conclude, that 
they are the peaple deſtined by heaven to conduct him home; to 
give this the greater weight, he puts the ſpeech into the mouth of 


the prophet Tieſias, and exalts bis character in an extraordinary man- 


ner, to ſtrengthen the credit of the prediction: by this method 
likewiſe the poet interweaves his epiſode into the texture and. eflence 
of the poem, he makes his journey into hell contribute to the reſto- 


the main ation, | 


ration of his hero, and unite: the ſubordinate parts very happily with 


v. 352. That dene, a people far from ſea explre, 
WW ho ner knew ſalt, . x 


It 18 certzin that Tireſias ſpeaks very obſcurely, after the manner of 
the oracles; but the antients generally underſtood this peaple to be 
the Epirots. Thus Pauſanias in his Attics. Ol nde Een; ine 


4. 
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Ol & ioacos dN . 


That is; “The Epirots even ſo lately as after the taking of Troy, 
** were ignorant of the ſea, and the uſe of ſalt, as Homer teſlifies in 
© his Odyſley :'? Re 


Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 


So that they who were ignorant of the ſea, were likewiſe ignorant of 
the uſe of ſalt, according to Homer: whence it may be conjectured, 
that the poet knew of no ſalt but what was made of ſea-water. The 
other token of their ignorance of the ſea was, that they ſhould not 
know an oar, but call it a corn- van. This verſe was once ſarcaſti- 
cally applied to Philip of Mac2don by Amerdioa a Grecian, who 
flying from him and being apprehended, was aſked whither he fled ? 
He bravely anſwered, to find a people who knew not Philip. 
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Or ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the wat'ry plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main! | ug; 
Year on thy back an oar : with ſtrange amaze 

A ſhepherd meeting thee, the oar ſurveys, 


And names a van : there fix it on the Plain, 


To calm the god that holds the wat'ry reign ; 

A threefold off'ring to his altar bring. 150 
A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the ocean king. 
But home return'd, to each ætherial pow'r 

Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 

And ſteal thyſelf from life by ſlow decays: 165 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, | 


When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with __ 


*. 


1 perſarde myſelf that this pafſege is righ:ly tranſlated; Nias Dots. 


KoTegr's; and ra ve legA 1RUTE DEAGIQE, 


A painted wonder, flying on the main, 


for the wings of the ſhip ſignify the fails, (as Euſtathius remark) 


and not the oars, as we might be miſled to conclude from the imme— 
diate connexion with ger, or oars. The poet, I bel}. ve, intended 
to expreſs the wonder of a perſon upon his firſt ficht of a ſhip, whe 
obſerving it to move ſwiſtly along the ſeas, might miltske the fails for 
wings, according to that beautiful deſcription of Mr, Dryden upon a 
like occaſion in his Indian Emperor, 


The ol jects I could firſt diſtinAly view, 

Were tall ſtraight trees which on the waters LEW ; 
Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves dd grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the winds cov! d blow; 
And at their roots grew ating palaces, Sc. 


Euſtathius tells us the reaſon of this command given to Ulyſſes, to 


ſearch out a people ignorant of the ſea; it was in honour of Neptune, 
to make his name regarded by a nat on which was entvely a [tranger 


to that deity 3 and this injunckion was faul by way of atonement tar 
the violence offered to his lon Polyphemus. 

Many critics have imagined that this pailage is corrupt ed; but, as 
Euſtathius «bſerves, we have the authority of Sophocles to prove it 
genuine, who alluding to this paſſage, writes, 


QA ane cor av pig: Vs 


v. 167, When tate ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with death.] Ihe 


death of Ulyſſes is related varigully, but the following account is 
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To the dark grove retiring as to reſt, N is 
? Thy people bleſſing, by thy people bleſt ! 
| Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate; 170 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 
leo whom unmov'd: if this the gods prepare ; 
What heav'n ordains, the wiſe with comage bear. 
But ſay, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands, 
Unmindful of her fon, Anticlea ftands ? 1757 
Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye ? 
Why is ſhe ſilent, white her ſon is nigh ? 
The latent cauſe, oh ſacred ſeer reveal! 
Nor this, replies the ſeer, will 1 conceal. 3 

Know ; to the ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, W 


. | . „ d | 
The ſcenes of life recur, and actions paſ n,, 
They, ſeal'd with truth, return the ſure replyiz ,» N 
The reſt, repelld, a train oblivious fly. Re 


chiefly credited: Ulyſſes had a ſon by Circe named Telegonus who Ne 
being grown to years of maturity, ſailed to Ithaca in ſearch of his * 
father; where ſeizing ſome ſheep for the uſe of his attendants, the. | 
hepherds put themſelves into a poſture to reſcue them; Ulyſſes be- 

lag advertiſed of it, went with his ſon Teleinachus to repel 15 elego- 

nus, who in defending himſelf wounded Ulyſſes, not knowing him 

to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginus, and Dictys relate the 

itory. Many poets have brouzht this upon the ſtage, and Ariſtotle. 

criticizing upon one of theſe tragedies gives us the titie of it, which 

was, * Ulyſſes Wounded,” But Is Ulyſſes thus died, how can Nep- 7 

tune be ſaid to © point the ſhaft with death?“ We are informed 

that the ſpear with which Telegonus gave the wound was pointed 

with the bone of a ſea turtle; ſo that literally his death came from 

the ſea, or sg &: and Neptune being the god of the ocean, his 

death may without violence, be aſcribed to that deity. It is true, | 
ſome critics read kt a as one word, and then it will ſignify that 4 
UlyiTes ſhould eſcape the dangers of the ſea, and die upon the conti- | 
neut far ſrom it; but the former ſenſe is moſt conſonaat to the te- is of 
nour of the poem, through which Neptune is conſtantly repreſented | 
as an enemy to Ulyſles, 

Iwill only add the reaſon why Ulyſſes is injoined to offer a bull, a 
ram, and a boar to Neptune: the bull repreſents the roaring of the 
lea in ſtorms; the ram the milder appearance of it when in tranquil- 


1 0 
lity : the boar was uſed by the ancients as an emblem of fecundity, 3 
to repreſent the fruitfulneſs of the ocean. This particular ſacrifice of ; 
bree animals was called 7::7152, Euſtathius. 1 14 
5 * 4 - if 
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The phantom-prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from fight 
To the black palace of eternal night. 185 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, 
When near Anticlea mov'd, and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her ſoul awakes, 
And owning her Ulyſſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks. 
Com'ſt thou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 190 
The doleſome realms of darknefs and of death: 
Com'ſt thou alive from pure, etherial day? 
Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! 
Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their waves, 
There the wide ſea with all his billows raves ! 195 
Or (ſince to duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhores ? 
Or ſay, ſince honour call'd thee to the field, 
Haſt thou thy Ithaca, thy bride beheld ? 


v. 196. There the wide fea with all bis hillyws raves ] If this paſ- 
ſage were litcraily trandates, it wou:d rug thus: * My fon, bow 
Adidſt thou 2rrive at this place of darknels, when ſo many rivers, and 
the ocean lie in the mid way?“ This (lays Euſtach'us) plainly ſhews 
that Homer uſes a f.bulous geography; for wkereas the places that 
are mentioned in thele voyages of Ulyſſes are really ſ1tvated upon the 
Mediterranean, Anticlea here ſays that they lie in the middle of the 
ocean. But this is undoubtedly an eirour: the whole of the obler- 
vation depends upon the word wow? ; but why mut this denote the 
„ midway” ſo exactly ? Isit not ſufficient to ſay, that, © between”? 
Ithaca and this internal region, rivers ard the ocean 75 ? and that 
this is the real meaning is evident from his book; for Ulyſſes fails in 
the ſpace of one day from the iflind of Circe to the place where he 
deſcends : how then could theſe places where Ulyſſes touches in his 
voyage lie in the middle of the ocean, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he 
paſſed halt the ocean in one day ? The poet direQly aſſicms, that 
he deſcends at the extiemity of it; but this extremity is no more 
than one day's voyage flom the iſland of Circe, and conſequently 
that iſland could not lie in the middle of the ocean: therefore this 
place is no evidence that Homer uſes a fabulous geography. 

Euſtathius very juſtiy obſerves, that Homer judicioufly places the 
deſcent into hell at the extremity of the ocean: for it is natural ta 
imagine that to be the only paſſage to it, by which the ſun and the 
ſtars themſelves appear to W and fink into the realms at 
darkne!s. 


= 
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Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth I fly 200 
Too ſeek Tireſias in the nether ſky, 
* To learn my doom: for toſt from woe to woe, 
In ev'ry land Ulyſſes finds a foe : 
Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native fhores, 
Since in the duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow'rs. 20g 
But, when thy ſoul from her ſweet manſion fled, 
Say, what diſtemper gave thee to the dead ? 
Has life's fair lamp declin'd by ſlow decays, 
Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze? 
Say, if my fire, good old Laertes, lives ? 210 
If yet Telemachus my ſon, ſurvives ? FI 
Say, by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 
Or cruſh'd by traitors. with an iron rod ? 
Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 
Tho” tempted chaſte, and obſtinately juſt ? os 
Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wails, 
But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? 
Thus I, and thus the parent-ſhade returns. 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns: 
Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 220 
Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 


v. 218. —— Thus the parent ſhade returns] The queſtions which 
Ulyſſes aſks (remarks Euſtathio-) could not fail of having a very good? 
effect upon his Pbæacian audience: by them he very artfully (and. 
a8 it ſeems, undeſignediy) lets them into the knowledge of his dig- 
nity, and ſhews the importance of his perſon. ; to induce them to 2 
greater care to conduct him to his country. The proceſs of the whole 
ſtory is ſo artfully carried on, that Ulyſſes ſeems only to relate an 
accidental interview, while he tacitly recommends himſelf, and lets 
them know the perſon who 2ſks their aſſiſta nce is a king, It'is ob- 
ſervable that Anticlea inveits the order in her anſwer, aud replies lat. 

to the firſt queſtion, Otators always reſerve the ſttongeſt argument 
tor the concluſion, to leave it freſh upon the memory of their audi- 
tors; or rather, the poet uſes this method to introduce the [oirow uf 
Ulyſſes for the death of his mother more naturally: he deals away 
the mind of the reader from attending the main action, to enliven it 
with a, ſcene of teuderneſs and affection in theſe regions of horrour; 


E. 
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Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 

In ſacred groves celeſtial rites he pays, 

And ſhares the banquet m ſuperiour ſtate, 
Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the preat, 
Thy fire in folitude foments his care: _ 
The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there ! 
No coſtly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 

No rich embroid'ry ſhines to grace his bed: 
Ev'n when keen winter freezes in the ſkies, 230 
Rank'd with-his ſlaves, on earth the monarch lies, 
Deep are his ſighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 

The garb of woe and habit of diſtreſs. 

And when the autumn takes his annual round, 

The leafy honours ſcatt'ring on the ground; 235 
Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies. 

Thus cares on cares his painſul days conſume, 
And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb ! 


For thee my ſon, I wept my life away; 240 


For thee thro' hell's eternal dungeons ſtray: 


Nor came my fate by ling'ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the filver-ſhafted queen. her bow ; 


v. 224. And fbares the benguct-in ſupericur Hate, & c.] This pai- 
Jage is fully explained by Eutiathivs: he telis us, that it was an 
antient cuſtom to invite kings ard le piſlators to all public feaſts ; this 
was to do them honour : ard the chief leat was always reſerved for 


the chief magiſtrate. Without this obſervation, the lines are unin- 
telligible. 


neal, maile; xantect, all the pecple of the realm invite Telema- 
40 
the chief magiſtrate, for aazyuruv implies it, which word Euſtathius 


explains by & Myw coal; “ ſuch an honour as ought not to be 
„ neglected, or | | 


Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the great. 


It gives a very happy image of thoſe ages of the world, when we ob- 
ſerve ſuch an intercourſe between the king and the ſubject: the 


idea of power carries no terrour in it, but the ruler bimſelf makes a 
part of the public joy, 


225 


It is evident the words are not ſpoken of ſacrifices 63 
feaſts made to the gods, but ſocial entertainment, for they are ge- 


chus to their fealts.“ And this ſeems to have been a right due to 
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No dire diſeaſe bereav'd me of my breath; 
Thou, thou my ſon wert my diſeaſe and death; 245 
Unkindly with my love my ſon conſpir'd, 
For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir'd. 
Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 
Thrice thro' my arms ſhe ſlipt like empty wind, 
Or dreams, the vain illuſions of the mind. 250 
Wild with deſpair, I ſhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd. 

Fly'ſt thou, lov'd ſhade, while I thus fondly mourn ? 
Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn ! 
Is it, ye pow'rs that ſmile at human harms ! 255 
Foo great a bliſs to weep within her arms ? 


v. 248, Thrice in my arms I flirove her ſbade t bind, 


Thrice thr) in 1y ar ms J 


This paſſage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of the departed were be- 
lieved by the ancients to be au aerial ſubſtance, and retain nothing. of 
corporeal gtoſſueſs. 

Virgil has borrowed theſe verſes, 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum ; 
*« Ter fruſtra comprenſa wanus effuzit inigo, 
Par levibus vent's, volucrique ſimillima ſocnno.“ 


Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman poet, becauſe he uſes 
three verles, at a time when the word ©* ter“ occurs in the deſcrip- 
tion, whereas Homer concludes in little more than two lines. But 
his is not criticizing, but trifling 3 and aſctibing to an author what 
the author himſelf had no thought of. This puts me in mind of a 
ſtory in Lucian, where a perſon of a ſtrong imagination, thinking 
there was a myſtery in £4, the firſt word in the lad, is 1atroduced: 
enquiring of Homer ia the regions of the dead, why he placed it in 
the beginning of his poem? he anſwers, Becauſe it fiſt came into» 
his head. I doubt not but the number of the lines in this place ia 
both poets was equally accidental; Virgil adds nothing to the 
thought of Homer, though he uſes more words. | 

v. 256. — bliſs to weep within ber arms.) This is almoſt a 
literal traailation 3 the words in the Greek are rila:7rapuizlz yoo 
or © that we may delight ourſelves with ſorrow, which Euſtathiue, 
explains by ſaying, “ there is a. pleaſure in weeping :”. I ſhould ra- 
ther underſtand the words to ſignify, that in the inſtant while he is 
rejoicing at the ſight of his mother, he is compelled to turn his joy 
$ato tears, te find the whole ſcene a deluſion, 
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Or has hell's queen an empty image ſent, 
That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament ? 
O ſon. of woe, the penſive ſhade rejoin'd, 

Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind ! 

"Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives : 
All, all are ſuch, when life the body leaves : 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 


Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins : 


Theſe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air ; 
While the impaſlive ſoul reluctant flies, 
Like a vain dream, to theſe infernal ſkies. 
But from the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, 
And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day ; 
To thy chaſte bride the wond'rous ſtory tell, 


The woes, the horrours, and the laws of hell. 


260 


263 


270 


Thus while ſhe ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's empreſs brings 


Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 


Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 275 


Ghoſt throng'd on ghoſt (a dire aſſembly) ſtood! 


Dauntleſs my ſword I ſeize : the airy crew, 


Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew ; 
Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceeds, 


Her race recounts, and their illuſtrious deeds. 


280 


v. 279. Then hade ts ſpad. ſuccteilt.] Nothing can better ſhew 
the invention of Hon er, than his capacity of furnithing out a frene 
of ſuch great variety in this infernal region. He calls up the heroes 
of former ages from a ftate of exilience to adorn and diverſify his 
poetry. If it be aſked what relation this journey into hell has to 
the main action of the Odyſſey ? the anſwer is, It has an epiſodic 

affinity with it, and ſhews the ſufferings of Ulytſes more than any of 
his voyages upon the ocean, as it is more horrible and full of ter: ours. 
What a treaſury of antient hiſtory and fables has he opened by this 
deſcent ? He lets us into a varie'y of different characters of the moſt 
famous perſonages recorded in ancient ſtory; and at the ſame time 
lays before us a ſupplement to the Iliad. If Virgil paid a happy piece 
of flattery to the Romans, by int-oducing the greateſt perſons of the 
beſt families in Rome, in his deſcent in the Eneid; Homer no leſs 


happily intereſts the Grecians in his (tory, by honouring the anceſtors 
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Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred ; 
The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus' bed. 
For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the virgin burns ; 


of the nobleſt families who (till flouriſned in Greece, in the Odyſſey ; 
a circumſtance that could not fail of being very acceptable to a Gre- 
cian or Roman reader, but perhaps leſs entertaining to us, who have 
no particular intereſt in theſe ſtories. 


yv. 281. Tyra — Thom great Salmoneus bred.) Virgil gives a 
very different character of Salmoneus from this of Homer: he de- 
ſcribes him as an impious perſon who preſumed to imitate the thun- 
der of jupiter, whereas Homer ſtiles him blameleſs, or a4uuw) ; an 
argument, ſays Euſtathius, that the preceding ſtory is a fable invent- 
ed fince the days of Homer. This may perhaps be true, and we 
may naturally conclude it to be true from his ſilence of it, but not 
from the epithet 4au;awy for in the firſt book of the Odyſſey, Jupi- 
ter gives the ſame appellation to /Egyſthus, even while he condernns 
him of murder and adultery. Euſtathius adds, that Salmoneus was 

a great proficient in mechanics, and inventor of a veſſel called 
Seele, which imitated thunder by rolling ſtones in it, which gave 
occaſion to the fictions of the poets, | 


v. 283, For fair Enipeus, ar from fruitful urns 
He pours his wwat "ry /tere, the virgin burns, ] 


There are no fables in the poets that ſeem more bold than theſe con- 
cerning the commerce between women and river gods; but Euſtathius 
gives us a probable ſolution : Iwill tranflate him literally, It was 
cuſtomary for young vitgins to reſort frequently to rivers to bathe in 
them; and the ancients have very well explained theſe fables about 
the intercourſe- between them and the water gods: “Receive my 
virginity, O Scamander ! fays a lady; but it is very apparent who 
this Scamander was: her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds, 
This was a good excuſe for female frailty, in ages of credulity : for 
ſuch imaginary intercourſe between the fair ſex and deities was not 
only believed, but eſteemed honourable, No doubt the ladies were 
frequently deceived ; their lovers perfonated the deities, and they 
took a Cimon to their arms in the diſguiſe of a Scamander. 
It is uncertain where this Enipeus flows: Strabo (ſays Euſtathius) 
imagines it to be a river of Peloponneſus, that diſembogues its wa- 
ters into the Alpheus; for the Theſſalian river is Eaiſeus, and not 
Enipeus: this riſes from mount Othrys, and receives into it the Epi- 
danus. The former ſeems to be the river intended by Homer, for 
it takes its from a village called Salmone z and what ſtrengthens 
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Smooth flows the gentle ſtream with wanton pride, 28; 8 


And in ſoft mazes rolls a ſilver tide. 

As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 

In her Enipeus' form and borrow'd charms, 

'The am'rous god deſcends into her arms : 290 
Around, a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, 

And high in air the liquid mountain roſe ; 

Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 

The pl eaſing tranſport, and compleats his loves. 


Then ſoftly ſi ghing, he the fair addreſt, 5 95 | 


And as he ſpoke her tender hand he preft. 
Hail, happy nymph ! no vulgar births are ow'd 
To the prolific raptures of a god : 
Lo ! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 
Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born; 
Thy early care the future worthies claim, 
To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 
But in thy breaſt th' important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the ſecret of a god reveal : 
For know, thou Neptune view'ſt ! and at my nod 30: 
Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their god, 
He added not, but mounting ſpurn'd the plain, 
Then plung'd into the chambers of the main. 

Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 
Jove's dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 310 
O'er proud Iolcos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 
And god-like Neleus rul'd the Pylian plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Cretheus' royal bed 
She gallant Pheres and fam'd Mſon bred: 


From the ſame fountain Amythaon coſe, | 315 


Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout of foes, 


this conjeQure is the neighibourhood of the ocean (or Neptune in 
this fable) to that river. Lucian has made this ſtory of. Enip eus the 


tubjeQt of one of his dialogues, 
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Who bore Alcides to the thund'ring god ; 
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There mov'd Antiope with haughty charms, 
Who bleſt th' almighty Thund'rer in her arms: 
Hence ſprung Amphion, hence brave Zethus came, 
Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty name; 32 
Tho? bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inje& on mound ;. 
Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs roſe high in air, 
And there thro' ſev'n wide portals ruſh'd the war. 


'There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alcmena trod, 325 


v. 319. Hence ſprung Amphion, } The fable of Thebes built 
by the power of muſe is not mentioned by Homer, and therefore 
may be ſuppoſed to be of later invention. Homer relates many cir- 
cumſtances in theſe ſhort hiſtories differently from. his ſucceſſors; 
Epicaſte iscalled Jocaſta, and the tragedians have entirely varied the 
ſtory of Oedipus: they tell us he tore out his eyes, that he was driven 
from Thebes, and being conducted by his daughter Antigone, ar- 
rived at Athens, where entering the temple of the furies, he died in 
the midſt of a furious Rorm, and was carried by it into hell: whereas 
Homer direQly afhrms, that he continued to reign in Thebes after 
all bis calamities. | | * 

[t is not eaſy to give a reaſon why the mother, and not the father, 
is [aid to ſend the furies to torment Oedipus, eſpecially becauſe he- 
was the murderer of his father Laius : Euſtathius anſwers that it 
was by accident that he flew Laius; but upon the diſcovery of his 
wickedneſs in marrying his mother Jocaſta, he uſed her with more 
barbavity and. rigour than was neceſſacy, and therefore ſhe purſues. 
him with her vengeance. J-caſta and Dido both die after the ſame 
manner by their own hands: I agree with Scaliger, that Virgil has 
deſcribed hanging more happily than Homer. | 


„ Informis Lethi nodum trabe nectit ab alta.” 
Aaumm Beriſyov aim ap u prarates, 


There is nothing like the“ Inform's Lethi nodus“ in Homer: and 
as that critic obſerves, © tam atrox res aliquo verborum ambitu ſtu- 
dioſus comprehendenda fuit.”” The ſtory of Oedipus is this; Laius 
being informed by the oracle, that he ſhould be lain by his ſon, 
cauſed Oedipus immediately to be expoſed. by his ſhepherds to wild 
beaſts ; but the ſhepherds preſerved him, and gave him education: 
when he came to years of maturity he went towards Thebes in ſearch 
of his father, but meeting Laius by the way, and a quarrel ariſing, 


he flew him ignorantly, and married Jocaſta his mother. This is 
the ſubject of two tragedies in. Sophocles, 
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And Megara, who charm'd the ſon of Jove, 
And ſoften'd his ſtern foul to tender love. 

Sullen and ſour with diſcontented mien 

ocaſta frown'd, th inceſtous Theban queen; 330 

With her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 
Tho' father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous hands: 
'The gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 
The gods with all their furies rend his breaſt : 
In lofty "Thebes he wore th' imperial crown, 335 
A pompous wretch! accurs'd upon a throne. 
The wife ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends, 
And her foul ſoul to blackeſt hell deſcends ; 
Thence to her ſon the choiceſt plagues ſhe brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 340 

And now the beauteous Chloris I deſcry, 
A lovely ſhade, Amphion's youngeſt joy 
With gifts unnumber Neleus ſought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequall'd charms ; 
Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 345 
He ſway'd the ſcepter with imperial'ſtate. 
Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neſtor, Periclimenus the bold, 


v. 341. — The beauleaus Chbris I deſcry,] A critic ought 
not only to endeavour to point out the beauties in the ſenſe, but aito 
in the verſification of a poet » Dionyſtus Halicarnaſſus cites theſe two 
yerſes as peculiarly flowing and harmonious, 


Kai XN 83001 aicmannia, Thy woe NSN 
TM EU d KGD, Emre ite wuna tv0u, 


There 1s not one eliſion, nor one rough vowel or ebene but they 
flow along with the utmoſt ſmoothnęſs, and the beauty of the muſe 
equals that of Chlor is 
V. 345, Great in Orchomengs, ] This is 2 very conſiderable 
city lying between Bœotia and Phocis, upon the river Cephiſus: Ho- 
mer calls it the Minyan Orchomenos, becauſe the Minyans an antient 
people inhabited eit: it was the colony of theſe Minyans that ſailed 
to 12755 and gave name tothe Argonauts. Euſtathius. 

„ 348. Fericlinenus the bold. ] The reaſon why Homer 
Nie! this "IR to Periclimenus may be learned from Heliod 3 
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And Chromius laſt; but of the ſofter race, 
One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 350 
Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The ſire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 
To bim alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong; 355 
Wild, ſurious herds, unconquerably ſtrong ! 
This dares a ſcer, but nought the ſeer prevails, 
In beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſly he fails; 


Neptune gave him the power to change himſelf into all ſhapes, but 
he was ſlain by Hercules: Periclimenus afſauited that hero in 
the ſhape of a bee, or fly, who diſcovering him in that diſguiſe, by 
the means of Pallas ew him with his club. This is the perſon of 
whom Ovid ſpeaks, but adds that he was ſlain in the ſhape of ag 
eagle by Hercules. 


* Mira Piriclimeni mors eſt, cui poſſe figuras 
dSumere quas vellet, rurſuſque reponere ſumptas, 
Neptunus dederat, &c. 


Euphorion ſpeaks of him ia the ſhape of a bee or fly. 
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v. 357. This dares a ſeer, &c.) This ſtory is related with great 
obſcurity, but we learn from the xvth book that the name of this 
prophet was Melampus. Iphyclus was the fon of Deioneus, and 
uncle to Tyro; he hay ſeized upon the goods of Tyro the mother of 
Neleus, among which were many beautiful oxen : theſe Neleus de- 
mands, but is unjultly denied by Iphyclus : Neleus had a daughter 
named Pero, a great beauty, who was courted by all the neighbour - 
ing princes, but the father :eſuſes her ualeſs to the man who recovers 
thele oxen from Iphyclus : Bias was in love with Pero, and perſuades q 
his brother Melampus a prophet to undertake the recovery; he at- | 
tempts it, but being vanquiſhed, is thrown into priſon 3 but at laſt i 
ſet at liberty, for telling Iphyclus, who was childleſs, how to procure 
iſſue, Iphyelus upon this gave him the oxen for a reward: 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of this ſtory, 
in EKuſtathius, which 1 will lay before the reader for his entertainment. 
Melampus, after he was made a priſoner, was truſted to the care of 1.4 
4 man and a Woman; the man uſed him with mercy, and the wo- ' 
man with cruelty : one day he heard a low noiſe and a family of 
worms in conference. (He underſtood the language of all the animal — 4 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 

In painful dungeons, and coercive chains ; 360 
The foe at laſt, from durance where he lay, 

His art revering, gave him back to day ; 

Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 

The ſteadfaſt purpoſe of th' almighty will. 

With graceful port advancing now I ſpy'd 36g 
Leda the fair, the god-like Tyndar's bride : 

Hence Pollux ſprung who wields with furious ſway 
The dreadful gauntlet, matchleſs in the fray : 

And Caſtor glorious on th' embattled plain 

Curbs the proud ſteed, reluQant to the rein : 370 
By turns they viſit this ætherial ſky, 

And live alternate, and alternate die : 


creation, beaſts and reptiles.) Theſe worms were diſcourſing how 
they had eaten throuzh.a great beam that lay over the head of Me- 
lampus : he immediately provides for his own ſafety, feigns a ſick- 
neſs, and begs to be carried into the freſh air: the woman and the 
man immediately comp'y with this requeſt ; at which inſtant the 
beam falling, kills the woman: an account of this is forthwith carried 
to Iphyclus, who ſending for Melampus, aſks who he is? he tells him, 
a prophet, and that he came for the oxen of Neleus : Iphyclus come 
mands him to declare how he may have an heir? Melampus kills 
an ox, and calls all the birds in the air to feaſt on it; they all appear 
except the vulture ; he propoſes the cafe to them, but they give no 
ſatisfactory anſwer; at laſt the vulture appears, and gives Melampus 
a fall information : upon this Iphyclus obtains a child, and Melampus. 
the oxen of Neleus. | 

v. 364. Theſteadfaſl pur peſe of tb' almighty will ] Theſe word 
dig ErgheieTo Pan, ſeem to come in without any connexion with the 
ftory, and conſequently unnecefſa'ily ; but Homer ſpeaks of it con- 
ciſely, as an adventure well known in his times, and therefore not 
wanting a further explication : but Apollodorus relates the whole at 
large, lib. i. The reaſon why thele words are inſerted is, to inform. 
us that there were antient prophecies concerning Iphyclus, that it 
was decreed by Jupiter he ſhould have no children till he had re- 
courſe to a prophet, who explaining theſe prophecies to him, ſhould 
ſhew hien how to obtain that bleſſing : in this ſenſe the will of Jupi- 
ter may be ſaid to be fulfilled, 

v. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.] Caſtor and Polius 
are called A1#27%, or the © ſons of Jupiter 3'* but what could give 
occaſion to. this fiction, of their living and dying alternately ? Eu- 
ſtathius informs us that it is a phyſical allegory : they reprelev! 
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In hell beneath, on earth, in heay'n above 
Reign the twin- gods, the fav'rite ſons of Jove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 375 
Who charm'd the monarch of the boundleſs main; 
Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, 

More fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong ; 
The earth o*erburthen'd groan'd beneath their weight, 
None but Orion &er ſurpaſs'd their height : 380 


+ The wond'rous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 


When high in air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear d their tow'ring head, 


And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread. 


the two hemiſpheres of the world; the one of which is continually 
enlightened by the ſuo, and conſequently the other is thea in dark- 
nels : and theſe being ſucceſſively illuminated according to the order 


of the day and night, one of theſe ſons of Jupiter may be ſaid fo re- 


vive when one part of the worid riſes into day, and the other to die, 
when it deſcends into dakneſs. What makes this allegory the more 
probable ie, that Jupiter denotes, in many allegories of Homer, the 
air, or the whper regions of it. 

v. 383. Nine cls al:ft they rear'd their tho ring head ] This is 
Wt th a very bold tion, and hes been cenſured by fome cri- 
tics as monttrous, and prailed by others as ſublime. It may ſeem 
utterly incredible that any human creature could be nine ells, that 
is, eleven yards and 2 quarter in height, at the age of nine years. 
But it may vindicate Homer as a Poet to ſay that he only made uſe 
of a fable, that had been tranſmitted down from the earlieſt times 
of the world; for ſo early the war between the gods and giants was 
ſoppoſcd to be. There micht a rational account be given of theſe 

apparent incredibilities; if I might be allowed to ſay what many 
authors of great name b. ave conjeCtured, that theſe tories are only 
traditional, and all founded upon the ejection of the fallen angels 
from heaven, and the wars they had with the good angels to regain 
their (tations; if this might be allowed, we ſha!l then have real giants, 
who endeavoured to take heaven by alfault z then nothing can be 
invented by a poet ſo boldly, as to exceed what may jultly be believed 
of theſe heings : then the ſtories of heaping mountain upon mountain 
will come within the bounds of credibility. But without having re- 


courſe to this ſolution, Longinus brings this paſſage as an inſtance 


of true ſublimity, chap. vi. He is proving that the ſublime is fome- 
tunes found without the pathetic, for ſome paſſions are mean, as 
deer, ſadneſs, ſorrow, and conſequently incapable of fubiimity 3 
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Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize, 38; 
The gods they challenge, and affect the ſkies ; 
Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Offa ſtood ; 

On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood : 


and on the other hand, there are many things great and ſublime, in 
which there is no paflion ; of this kind is what Homer ſays concery- 
ing Otus and Ephialtes, with ſo much bo.{dnels. 


The gods they challenge, and affect the fies. 
And what he adds concerning the ſucceſs of che ſe giants is ſtill boiler, 


Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
Of heav'n had ſhock, and gods been heap 4 on gods, 


Virgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Homer, 


« Hic & Aloidas geminos immania vidi 

Corpora, qui manibus magnum reſcindete cœlum 
(0 * — f : » 55 
Aggreſſi, ſuperiſque Jovem detrudere regnis. 


Macrobius, lib, v. Saturn. cap. xiii. judges theſe verſes to be inſe- 
riour to Homer's in majeſty; in Homer we have the height and bred: 
of theſe giants, and he happily paints the very ſize of their limbs :a 
the run of his poetry; two words, Ewviwpa, and s] . Ne, aimalt 
make one verſe, defignedly choſen to expreſs their bulk in the tura 
of the words; but Virgil ſays only“ immania corpora,” and makes 
no addition concerning the giants, omitting entirely the circumſtance 
of their ſize : Homer relates the piling hill upon hill; Virgil barely 
adds, that they endeavoured to ſtorm the heavens. 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to Virgil, and vindicates his favourite 
in the true ſpirit of criticitm. I perſuade myſelf he glances at Ma- 
crobius, for he cavils at thoſe inſtances which he produces as beauties 
in Homer; I give his anſwer in his own words. Admirantur 
„ Gizculi pueriles meaſuras; nimis ſæpe cogor exclamare, aliud 
© efſe Grzculum circulatorem, aliud regiz orationis authorem : in- 
*© dignam cenſuit fua majeſtate Virgilius hanc minutam ſuperſli- 
© tionem, Sec.” | 

Eultathius remarks that the ancients greatly admired the exact pro- 
portion of thele giants, for the body is of a due ſymmetry, when the 
thickneſs is three degrees leſs than the height of it. According to 
this account the giants grew one cubit every year in bulk, and three 
in height. Homer ſays, that they fell by the ſhafis of Apollo, that 
is, they died ſuddenly ; but other writers relate, that as they were 


hunting, Diana ſent a ſtag between them, at which both at once 


aiming their weapons, and ſhe withdrawing the ſtag, they, fell by 
their owa darts, Euſtathius. 
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Buch were thy youths ! had they to mathood grown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 390 
| But ere the harveſt of the beard began 

To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 

His ſhafts Apollo aim'd ; at once they found, 

And ftretch the giant-monſters o'er the ground. 

There mournful Phzdra with fad Procris moves, 395 
Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their loves ; 
And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and ws 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, _ 

She Theſeus lov'd ; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 
Swift to the Dian ile the hero flies, 401 
And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 


v. 387. On Olympus tott' ring Ofſa floed, &c.] Strabo takes 
notice of the judgment of Homer, in placing the mountains in this 
order; they all ſtand in Macedonia; Olympus is the largeſt, and 
therefore he makes it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that being 
the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the leaſt is 
placed above Oſſa, and thus they riſe pyramidically. Virgil follows 
2 different regulation; 


Fer ſunt conati imponere Pelion Oſſæ 
« $cilicet atque Oſſæ frondoſum imponere Olympum.“ 


Here the largeſt mountain is placed uppermoſt, not ſo naturally as 
in the order of Homer. There is a peculiar beauty in the former of 
thele verſes, in which Virgil makes the two vowels in “ conati im- 

© ponere.” meet without an eliſion, to expreſs the labour and 
ſtraining of the giants in heaving mountain upon mountain, TI appeal 
to the ear of every reader, if he can pronounce theſe two words 
without a pauſe and ſtop ; the difficulty in the flow of the verte 
excellently repreſents the labour of the giants ſtraining to ſhove Pelion 
upon Oſſa. Dacier remarks that Virgil fol lows the ſituation of the 
mountains, without regarding the magnitude ; thus Pelion lies firſt 
on the north of Macedonia, OBA is the ſecond, and the third Olympus; 
but ſhe prefers Homer's method as moſt rational. | 

v. 402. And tow'rds bis Athens bears the lively prige.] Homer 
Juftifies Theſeus from any crime with relation to Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as ſucceeding poets zffirm ; ſhe died ſuddenly 
in Dia, or Naxos (an ifland lying between Thera and Crete 3 
Diana flew her at the inſtigation of Bacchus, who accuſed her to 
that goddets, for proſaniog her temple by too free au intercourſe 
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There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 

The goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires. 
'There Clymene and Mera I behold, 405 

There Eriphylè weeps, who looſely ſold 

Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold. 

But ſhould J all recount, the night would fail, 

Unequal to the melancholy tale: 

And all- compoſing reſt my nature craves, 4¹⁰ 

Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 

In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 

To land Ulyſſes on his native ſhores. 

Nie ceas' d: but left ſo charming on their ear 

His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 415 


with Theſeus; this Homer calls Aaflypin Arwwos, Clymene was 1 
daughter of Mynias, Mzra of Prœtus and Antæa, who having made 
a vow to Diana of perpetual - vireinity, broke it; and therefore fell 
by that goddeſs 3 Phrzdra was wife to Theſeus, and fell in love with 
her fon Hippolytus. Eriphyle was the daughter of Taläus and Ly- 
fimache, wife of the prophet Amphiaraus ; who being bribed with a 
collar of gold by Polynices, obliped her huſband to go to the war of 
Thebes, though the knew he was decreed to fall before that city : 
ſhe was ſlain by her ſon Alcmæon. Euſtathius. 
Ulyſſes when he concludes, ſays it is time to repoſe, 


Here in the court, or yonder on the waves, 


To underſtand this the reader muſt rememember, that in the begin- 
ning of the eighth book all things were prepared for his immediate 
voyage, or as is there expi*i*d, | 


Ev'n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails, 


So that he deſires to repoſe in the ſhip, that he may begin his voyzge 


early in the morning. 


v. 414. He ccaß d: but left ſo charming on their ear 
His vt - — | 


I cannot tell whether this pauſe, or break in the narration of Ulyſſes, 
has a good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to the reader, or 
is an unexpeded diſappointment of the purſuit of the ſtory ? But 
certainly what is inſerted during this ſhort interruption, is particularly 
well choſen ; it unites the epiſode with the main action, and ſhews 
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Till riſing up, Arete ſilence broke, q 

| Stretch'd out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe ſpoke : 
What wond'rous man heav'n ſends us in our gueſt ! 

| 'Thro' all his woes the hero ſhines confeſt; 

His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 420 
A manly air, majeſtic in diſtreſs. | 

He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, 

You ſhare the pleaſure,—then in bounty ſhare ; 

To worth in miſery a rev'rence pay, 8 

And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay; 425 

For fince kind heay'n with wealth our realm has bleſt, 

Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diflreſt, 
Then ſage Echeneus, whoſe grave, rev'rend brow 

The hand of time had filver'd o'er with ſhow, 


how it contributes to the erd of the Odyſſey, in influencing the 
Phzacians not only to reſtore Ulyſſes, but reſtore him with wealth 
and honour, which is the aim of the whole poem. 

v. 416, —— Aret? ſilence broke.) Euſtathius obſerves, that the 
two motives which the queen uſes to move the Phaacians to liber- 
ality, is the relation Ulyſſes has to her, as her peculiar gueſt (for 
Nauſicaa firſt recommended him to the queen's protection) and their 
own wealth: (for ſo he renders *#x«54©- T £wwops fru, and Dacier 
follows his interpretation) I have adventured to tranſlate it differently, 
in this ſenſe : It is true, he is my peculiar gueſt, but you all ſhare 
«© in the honour he does us, and therefore it is equitable to join in 
** his aſiſtance :?? then ſhe cloſes her ſpeech with reminding them 
of her abilities; which ia the other ſenſe would be tautology. 

v. 425. With a gen' rent hand reward his ſtay.) This I am 
perſuaded is the true meaning of the paſlage ; Ulyſſes had ſhewed a 
defire immediately to go aboard, and the queen draws an argument 
from this to induce the Phæacians to a greater contribution, and 
Ulyſſes to a longer ſtay ; ſhe perſuades them to take time to prepare 
their preſents, which muſt occaſion the ſtay of Ulyſſes till they are 
prepared, They might otherwiſe (obſerves Dacier) have pretended 
to comply with the impatience of Ulyſſes, and immediately diſmiſſed 
him with a ſmall gratuity, under the pretext of not having time to 
prepare a greater. It muſt be confeſſed, to the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of it: ſelf-intereſt makes the 
great very ready to gratify their petitioners with a diſmiſſion, or to 
comply with them to their diſadvantage. 
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Mature in wiſdom roſe : Your words, he cries, 419 
Demand obedience, for your words are wiſe. 
But let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen'rous acts; our part is to obey. 
While life informs theſe limbs (the king reply'd) 
Well to deſerve, be all my cares employ'd : 435 
But here this night the royal gueſt detain, 
Till the ſun flames along th' ætherial plain: 
Be it my taſk to ſend with ample ſtores 
The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhores : 
Tread you my ſteps ! Tis mine to lead the race, 440 
The firſt in glory, as the firſt in place. 
To whom the prince: this night with joy I ſtay, 
O monarch great in virtue as in ſway | 
If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 
To raiſe a bounty noble as thy foul; _ 445 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores : 
'Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd ! 


v. 444. Tf thou the circling year, &c.] This ſpeech of Ulyſſes 


has been condemned by the critics, as avaritious and therefore Eu- 
ftathius judges it to be ſpoken artfully and complimentally; Didymus, 


with a well-bred urbanity, or api, : I ſee nothing mean init; 


what Ulyſſes ſpeaks proceeds from the gratitude of his foul ; the heart 
of a brave man is apt to overflow while it acknowledges an obligation. 
Spondanus imagines that Uly ſſes may poſſibly ſpake jocoſely, and aſks 
if it is probable that he could be induced to ſtay from his country out 
of a mean conſideration of a few preſents, who had already preferred 
it to immortality ? But in truth, Ulyſſes never bebaves with levity 
and it would give us an ill idea of that hero, ſhould he return the 
united kindneſs of the peers of Phæacia with ſcorn and derifion : be- 
ſides, Ulyſſes values theſe preſents no otherwiſe than as they may 
contribute to his re-eſtabliſhmeat in his country; for he directly ſays, 


So by my realms due homage fhall be paid, 
A wealthy prince is loyally obey'd. 


This is an evidence, that the words of Ulyſſes low not from ſo baſe 


a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and aCiions centet 
upon his country. 
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O king ! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 450 
Thro' veins (he cry'd) of royal fathers flow'd ; 
Unlike thoſe vagrants who on falſhood live, 
Skill'd in ſmooth tales, and artful to deceive ; 
Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, | 
- Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 456 
Thy words like muſic ev'ry breaſt controul, 
Steal thro' the ear, and win upon the ſoul ; 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, 
Nor better could the muſe record thy woes. 
But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, 468 
Saw'ſt thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? 
The god-like leaders who in battle flain, 
Fell before Troy, and nobly preſt the plain? 
And lo ! a length of night behind remains, 
The ev'ning ſtars ſtill mount th ztherial plains. 46g 


v. 454. Thy better ſeul abhoys the liar's part, _ 
Wiſe is thy veice.— Ky 
This is an inſtance uf the judgment of Homer in ſuſtaining his cha- 
raters. The Phæacians were at firſt de{cribed as a credulous people, 
and he gives us here an inſtance of their credulity, for they ſwallow 
21] theſe fables as ſo man; realit cs. The verſe in the original is re- 
markable, 
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Which Euſtathius thinks was uſed by Alcinous, to tell Ulyſſes that 
his fables were ſo well laid together as to have the appearance of 
truth; Dacier follows him, and (as uſual) delivers his opinion as het 
own ſentiment. But this cannot be Homer's intention, for it ſup- 
poies Alcinous to look upon theſe relations as fables, contrary to the 
vniverſal character of their ignorant credulity 3 I therefore am per- 
ſuaded that woppn e ſignifies the pleaſantneſs or beauty of his re- 
lation, and $pevz; kb the integrity of his heart, in oppoſition to 
the character of a liar, or perhaps his wiſdom in general: and this 
excellently agrees with his reſembling him to a muſician, (whoalways 
was a poet in thoſe ages, and ſung the exploits of heroes, 8c. to the 
the lyre.) In this view the ſweetneſs of the muſic repreſents the 
apreeableneſs of the narration, and the ſubje& of the muſician's ſong 
the ſtory of his adventures, | | hs 
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Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on earth, the wond'rous ſcenes in hell, 


„Till in the vault of heav'n the ſtars decay, 
And the ſky reddens with the rifing day. 


O worthy of the pow'r the gods aſſign'd, 470 


{Ulyſſes thus replies) a king in mind! 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 
Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, 
Tf ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 
Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train. 475 
Prepare to hear of murder and of blood ; 
Of god-like heroes who uninjur'd ſtood 
Amidft a war of ſpears in foreign lands, 
Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 
Now ſummon'd Proſerpine to hell's black hall 489 
The heroine ſhades ; they vaniſh'd at her call; 
Whenlo! advanc'd the forms of heroes dais 
By ſtern /Egyſthus, a majeſtic train, 
And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain. 
He quaff d the gore: and ſtraight his ſoldier knew, 
And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew ; 486 
His arms he ſtretch'd ; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond ho embraces give: 
His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay'd, 
Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade. 490 
Mov'd at the fight, I for a ſpace refign'd 
To ſoft affli&ion all my manly mind; 
At laſt with tears - O what relentleſs doom, 
Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb ? 
Say while the ſea, and while the tempeſt raves, 495 
Has fate oppreſs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms ? 
The ghoſt returns: O chief of human kind 
For active courage and a patient mind; 500 
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Nor while the ſea, nor while the tempeſt raves, 

Has fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 

Nor nobly ſeiz d me in the dire alarms, 

Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms. 

Stab'd by a murd'rous hand Atrides dy d, 505 

A foul adult'rer, and a faithleſs bride; 

| Ev'nin my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 

| Ofer the full bowl, the traitor ſtab'd his gueſt ; 

Thus by the gory arm of ſlaughter falls 

The ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls. 510 

But not with me the direful murder ends, 

Theſe, theſe expir'd ! their crime, they were my friends : 

Thick as the boars, which ſome luxurious lord 

Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board. 

When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt ſtorms, 515 

Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms; 

In duel met her, on the liſted ground, 

When hand to hand they wound return for wound ; 

But never have thy eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd 

So vile a deed, ſo dire a ſcene of blood. 5260 

Euv'n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 

Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry ſoul, 

We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy'd, 

And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tile 

Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 525 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies ! 

| Then tho' pale death froze cold in ev'ry vein, 

| My ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ftrive in vain 

Nor did my trait'reſs wife theſe eye-lids cloſe, 

Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 530 

O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 

Iz bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 

And ſuch was mine ! who baſely plung'd her ſword 

| Thto' the fond boſom where ſhe reign'd ador'd ! 

Alas! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, $39 

To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 

| 2 
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' Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 
The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 


And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 
Name Clytemneſtra, they will curſe the kind. 549 


: ve 529. And Gould poſterity one wirturus find, 
Name Cly temneſtra, they wwill curſe the kind.] 
There cannot be a greater ſatyr upon the fair ſex than this whole con- 


ference between Ulyſſes and Agamemnon.: Terence has fallen into 
the ſentiment with Homer. | 


% Zdepol, næ nos æqu) ſumus omnes inviſe viris 
« V:opter paucas, que omnes faciunt digaz ut vide amur 
e 5 | 


Put how is this to be reconciled to juſtice, and why ſhould the inno- 
cent ſuffer for the crimes of the guilty ? We are to take notice, that 
Agamemnon ſpeaks with anger, an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion, and his 
_ words flow from reſentment, not reaſunz it muſt be confeſſed that 
Agamemnon had received great provocation, his wife had diſhonour- 
ed his bed, and taken his life away; it is therefore no wonder if he 
flies out into a vehemence of language; a poet is obliged to follow 
nature, and give a fierceneſs to the features, when he paints a perſon 
in ſuch emotions, and add a violence to his colours. 

It has been objected that Homer, and even Virgil, were enemies 
@ the faireſt part of the creation; that there is ſcarce a good cha- 
raQter of a woman in either of the poets; but Andromache in the 
Iliad, and Penelope, Arete, and Nauſicaa in the Odyſſey, are in- 
ſtances to the contrary, I muſt own I am a little at a loſs to vindi- 
cate Ulyſſes in this place; he is ſpeaking before Arcte and Nauſicaa, 
a queen and her daughter, and entertains them with a ſatyr upon 
their own ſex, which may appear unpolite, and a want of decency, 
and be applied by Alcinous as a caution to beware of his ſpouſe, and 
not to truſt her in matters of importance with his ſecrets; for this is 
the moral that 1s naturally drawn from the fable. Madam Dacier 
gives up the cauſe, and allows the advice of not truſting women to 
be good; it comes from her indeed a little unwillingly, with © I will 
* not {ay but the counſe] may be right.” I for my part will allow 
Ulyſſes to be in an hundred faults, rather than lay ſuch an imputation 
upon the ladies; Ulyſſes ought to be conſidered as having ſuffered 
twenty years calainities for that ſex in the cauſe of Helen, and this 
poſlibly may give a little acrimony to his language. He puts it in- 
deed in the mouth of Agamemnon; but the objection returns, why 
does he chuſe to relate ſuch a ſtory before a queen and her daughter? 
In ſhort, I think they ought to have torn him to pieces, as the ladies 
of Thrace ferved Otpheus.r ch nn wo „„ 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman roſe ! 
By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a deſert land. 
Warn'd by my ills beware, the ſhade replies, 545 
Nor trult the ſex that 1s fo rarely wiſe ; 
When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt, 
But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 
For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe: 550 
When Troy firlt bled beneath the Grecian arms 
dhe ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant fon her fragrant boſom preſt, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt ; 
But now the years a num'rous train have ran; 
The blooming boy is ripen'd into man 
Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, 
The fire ſhall bleſs his ſon, the ſon his fire : 
But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 
Without one look the murder'd father dies ; 560 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguisd, unknown, return; 
For ſince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 
Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt. 
But ſay, reſides my ſon in royal port, 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta's court? 
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v. $41. what mighty woes 


To thy e race from Woman roſ 2 5 


Ulyſſes here means Aerop? the wife of Atreus, and mother of Aga- 
memnon, who being corrupted by Thyeſtes, involved the whole ta” 
mily in the utmoſt calamities. Euſtathius. 

v. 56 5. But ſay, 1 eſides my ſon — — 1 Enuſtachius gives us 
the reaſon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orchumenos, 
as places where Oreſtes might make his reſidence : Sparta was under 
the dominion of his brother Menelaus; Pyle of his old friend and 
faithful counſellor Neſtor 3 and Orchomenos was a city vi great 
arength, and therefore of great ſecurity, We may evidently gather 
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Or ſay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 
Nor glides a phantom thro' the realms of night. 
Then I: Thy ſuit is vain, nor can I fay 
If yet he breathes in realms of chearful day; 570 
Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies? 
Truth I revere : for wiſdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
'And add new horrour to the realms of woe ; 
Till fide by fide along the dreary coaſt 975 
Advanc'd Achilles' and Patroclus' ghoſt, 
A friendly pair! near theſe the * Pylian ſtray'd, 
And tow'ring Ajax, an illuſtrious ſhade ! 
War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. $8 
Thro' the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he ſpeaks the tears deſcend in dew, 
Com'ſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan ſpectres walk eternal rounds ; 
Nor fear'ſt the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 585 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead? 


from this paſſage, what notion the ancients had concerning a future 
Nate : namely, that perfons after death were intirely ſtrangers to 
the affairs of this world; for Oreſtes his fon had ſlain his murderer 
Agyſthus, and reigned in peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominione, 
when Agamemnon is ignorant of the whole tranſaction, and defires 
Ulyſſes to give him information, 

v. 576. Achilles and Patroclas* phefl,] Homer lets no op- 
portunity paſs of celebrating his hero Achilles, he cannot fail of 
awakening our attention to hear the ſtory of this great man after 
death, of whom alive we ſaw fuch wonders Beſides, the poet pays 
an honour to true friendſhip; the perſon whom Achilles belt loved 
on earth, is his chief companion in the other world: a very ſtrong 
argument to cultivate friendſhip with ſincerity, Achilles here liters!- 
Iy falfils what he promiſed in the I)tad. | 


If in the melancholy ſhades below  _ 
The flames of friends, and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall facred laſt; mine undecay'd 
Burn on thro' death, and animate my hade. 


* Antiiochys, 
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To whom with ſighs: I paſs theſe dreadful gates 

To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the fates : 

For ſtill diſtreſt I rove from coaſt to coaſt, 

Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt, 590 
But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 

Alive we hail'd thee with our guardian gods, 

And dead, thou rul'ſt a king in theſe abodes. 

Talk not of ruling in this doProus gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words (he cry'd) can eaſe my doom. 
Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread ; 
Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead. 6500 


v. $99. A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread , 
| Than reign the ſcepter*d monarch of the dead. 


Nothing ſure can give us 4 more diſadvantageous image of a future 
fate, than this ſpeech which Homer puts into the mouth of fo great 
a hero as Achilles. If the poet intended to ſhew the vanity of that 
deſtructive glory which is purchaſed by the ſword, and read a lecture, 
to all the diſturbers of mankind, whom we abſurdly honour as heroes, 
it muſt be allowed he has done it effectually: if this was not his 
deſign, the remark of Plato, 3 Repub. is not without a foundation; 
he there proſcribes this whole paſſage as dangerous to morale, and 
blames the poet for making Achilles ſay he prefers miſery and ler- 
vitude to all the honours which the dead are capable of enjoying. 
For what, ſays he, can make death more terrible to young pertons ? 
And will it not d:ſpoſe them to ſuffer all calamities to avoid it, deter 
them from expoſing themſelves to danger, even in defence of their 
country, and teach them to be cowards and ſlaves? Lucian was or 
Plato's opinion, for he mentions this paſſage, and ridicules it in his 
dialogues. Dacier gives a different turn to it, and endeavours to 
ſhew that there is no danger of ſuch conſequences as Plato draws 
from it. Achilles, adds ſhe, ſpeaks directly contrary to his de- 
* clared ſentiments and actions, and therefore there is no danger 
* he ſhould perſuade mankind to prefer ſervitude before death, when 
* he himſelf died, rather than not revenge his friend Patroclus. 
Such words which are contradicted both by the ſentiments and 
actions of him that ſpeaks, have on the contrary a very good effect.“ 
But I cannot come into her opinion; I will let Achilles anſwer for 
bimſelf out of Lucian; “ la the other world I was ignorant, fays 
he, of theſtate of the dead, I had not experienced the difference 


4 
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But fay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 

And emulates his god-like father's deeds? 

If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foes, 

Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows ? 

Say if my fire, the rev'rend Peleus reigns 605 

Great 1n his Phthia, and his throne maintains ; 

Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 

To fix the ſcepter ſteadfaſt in his hands? 

© might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 

And death releaſe me from the filent urn ft 61£ 

This arm that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian plain, 

And ſwell'd the ground with mountains of the lain, 

Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, 

Cruth the proud rebel, and affert his claim. 
IIluſtrious ſhade, (I cry'd) of Peleus' fates 615 

No circumſtance the voice of fame relates: 

But hear with pleas'd attention the renown, 

[he wars and wiſdom of thy gallant ſon : 

With me from Scyros to the field of fame 

Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 

When Greece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates 

To ripen counſels, and decide debates; 

Heav'ns! how he charm'd us with a flow of tenſe, 

And won the heart with manly eloquence ! 

He firſt was ſeen of all the peers to riſe, 625 

The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe; 


. 
Þo 
Gy 


« between the two ſtates, when I preferred a little empty glory to 
6 life.“ This is an aniwer to what Dacier advances, for Achilles 
ſpeaks with experience, and yet prefers miſery and life before glory 
aud death. I know not how to vigdicate Homer, unlels it be a vin- 
dication to ſay, that he wroke according to the opinions that antiently 


prevailed in the world; or that, like Hercules, while the vehicle of 


Achilles is in this ſtate of hoir: ur, his toul may he in heaven; el- 
pecially ſince he received divine hongurs after his death, as well a5 
Hercules. Tull. Nat. Deor. 3. Aſty palæa Achillem ſanQifhinie 
© colit, qui ſi deus eſt, & Orpheus, &c ““ 

v. 626. The thid in wiſiem -—=-- | I have rot ventured fo 
render the Creek literally; Ulyſſes ſays that Neoptolemus was t© 


Boc 
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But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 630 
Heaps ſtrew'd on heaps beneath his falchion groan'd, 
And monuments of dead deform'd the ground. 

The time would fail ſhould J in order tell 

What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers fell: 
How, loft thro' love, Eurypylus was flain, 63 5 
And round him bled his bold Cetæan train. ; 


wiſe, that only he bimſelf and Neſtor were wiſer; a truth that 
would appear more g'2cef al, if ſpoken by any other perſon than U- 
lyſſes. But perhaps the poet puts theſe words into his mouth, only 
becauſe he is ſpeaking to the Phieacians, who loved themſclves to 
boat, and were full of vain-glory z and conſequently they could not 
think ſelf praiſe a crime in UlyTes; on the contrary, it could not 
fail of having a very good effect, as it ſets him off as a pziton of 
conſummate wiſlom, 

The poet excellently ſuſtains the character of Ach' lee in this 1a* 
terview : in the Iliad he: is deſcribed a datiful ſon, and always ex- 
prefling a tender affection for his father Peleus; in the Odyſſey he 
1s drawn in the fame ſoft colows :- in the Itiad he is repreſen! ed as 4 
man of ſtrong reſentment; in the Odylley, he firft imagines that his 
father ſuffers, and upon this imagination he immediately takes fire, 
ard flies into threats and fury. 

D:&ys, lib. vi- relates, that Peleus was expelled from his kingdom 
by Acaltus, but that Pyr hus the ſon of Achilles afterwards revenged 
the injury. 

v. 635. Hou, oft thro” love, Eurypvlus was in.] It muſt be 
owned that this paſſage. is very intricate: Strabo bümtelf complains 
of tsobſcurity: the poet (458 that author) rather propoſes an ænigma, 
chan a clear hiſtory: for who are thaſe Cetæ ins, and what are thele 

** preſents of women ?” And adds, that the prammarians darken, 
ioitead of clearing the obſcurity, But it is no dilkeulty to ſolve theſe 
objections from Euſtathius. 

1t is evident from Strabo himG elt, that Eurypylus reianed near the 
river Caicus, over the Myſtans, and Pliny confiaes it ta Teuthrany z. 
this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metam. ii. 

« ——Teuthran! euſque Caicus.“ 
And Virgil ſhews us that Caicus was a river of Myſia, Georg, iv, 

*© Saxoſumque ſonans Hypanis, M ſuſque Caicus,” 
But what relation has Caicus to the QCetz1ns ? H-ſychius informs 
25, that they are a people of Myba, fo called from the river Cetium, 
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To Troy no hero came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine, 


which runs throvgh their country; Kürtio, yivO» Moriy, and 26 
wapptoyieg wolajs Knreog, This river diſcharges itſelf into the Caicus, 
and conſequently the Cetæans were Myſians, over whom Eurypylus 
reigned. It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the different opinions of 
writers cited by Euſtathius ; ſome read the verſe thus: 


KürEο xItivoio yurainiy, flvica Tapay, 


Then the meanipg will be, How they fell far from their wives, fo" 
* the ſake of a reward z” that is, for their pay from Hector, whoy 
as it appears from the Iliad, taxed the Trojans to pay the auxiliaries) 
one of whom was Eurypylus, Others think the word ſignifies, © great 


of ſtature,” and in this ſenſe we find it uſed in the firſt line of the 
fourth Odyſley. 


nn—_—\ Kot KNTHET TAY, 


But I have followed the firſt opinion, as appearing molt probable and 


natural. : | | | 

But how are we to explain the ſecond objection, or yuvainvy elvexy 
Swpwy ? Some (ſays Euſtathius) underſtand the expreſſion as applied 
to Neoptolemus, and not Eurypylus ; namely, Eurypylus and his ſol- 
diers fell by means of the gifts of women 3” that is, Neoptolemus 
was led to the war by the promiſe of having Hermione in marriage, 
the daughter of Menelaus, which promiſe occaſioned the death of Eu— 
rypylus, by bringing Neoptolemus to the fiege of Troy. Others un- 


deriiand it to be ſpoken of a golden vine, ſent by Priam to his fiſter 


Aſtyoche the mother of Eurypylus, to induce her to perſuade her fon 
to undertake this expedition ta Troy, where he was flain by the fon 
of Achilles; this vine was faid to be given to Tros the father of Pri- 
am by Jopiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his ſon Gany- 
mede to be his cup-bearer ; but this is too much a fable to be fol- 
lewed. Others more probably aſſert, that Priam had promiſed one 
of his daughters to Eury pylus, to engage his aſſiſtance in the war; and 
this agrees very well with Homer's manner of writing in many places 
of the Illiad; and there is a great reſemblaace between Eurypylus ia 
the Odyſſey and Othryoneus in the Iliad, lib. x11i. 461. 


Caſſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the proffer d dow'r. 


Spondanus cites a paſſage from Dictye, lib, iv. that very well 


explains theſe difficulties: “ Inter quz tam Jzta (nimirum mor- 
« tem Achillis, &c.) Priamo ſupervenit nuncius Eurypylum Te- 
« lephi filium ex Myſia adventare, quem rex multis antea illec- 
« tum pi#miis, ad poſtremum oblatione Caſſandræ confirmaye- 
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When llion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 

And unſeen armies ambulſh'd in its womb ; 640 
Greece gave her latent warriours to my care, 

'Twas mine on Troy to pour th' impriſon'd war: 
Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 

When the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear; 

Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 645 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or fally'd in his blood ; 

Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; | 

His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 649 | 
He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear. 
And when the gods our arms with conqueſt crown'd, 
When Troy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the ground, 
Greece to reward her ſoldiers gallant toils, 

Heap'd high his navy with unnumber'd ſpoils. 

Thus great in glory from the din of war 655 
Safe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar ; | 
Tho! ſpears in iron tempeſts rain'd around, 

Vet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 

While yet I ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport glow'd,. 
Roſe in his majeſty, and nobler trod; 600 
With haughty talk he ſought the diſtant glades 
Of warriour kings, and join'd th' illuſtrious ſhades. 

Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, 

All wailing with unutterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood: 665 
A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen Ajax ſtood; 

For ever ſad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 

And the loſt arms for ever ſtung his mind; 

Tho' to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, | 

And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the cauſe. 670 


LC 


j rat, addiderat etiam auream vitem, & ob id per populos me- 


don, * 


v. C69. Tho to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, 
And Pallas, by i/ 4 tr % 18, judg' 4 tbe cauſe ] 
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O why was I victorious in the ſtrife ; 

O dear-bought honour with ſo brave a life! 

With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldiers pride, 

! Our ſecond hope to great Achilles dy'd ! 
Touch'd at the fight from tears I ſcarce refrain, 675 
And tender ſorrow thrills in ey'ry vein ; 

Penſive and fad I fland, at length accoſt, 

N With accents mild th' inexorable ghoſt. 

b Still burns thy rage? and can brave ſouls reſent 


Periſh thoſe arms which by the gods decree 
Accurs'd our army with the loſs of thee ! 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates ; 
And ſhook aſtoniſh'd thro' her hundred ſtates ; 


There are two particulars which want expfication in theſe verſes - 
how did Thetis give the law to the conteſt between Ajax and Ulyſ— 
ſes? and how could the Trojans be made judges to determine be- 
tween two Grecian heroes? Thetise the mother of Achilles was 2 


as 


Poetry, to give a magnih.ence to the ſtory, 1tioduces the goddeis as 
acting in perſon what is done upon her account. Thetis may properly 
be {aid to be deſirous that the memory of her fon ſhoutd ve honuured , 


that goddeſs, to propoſe the ams of Achilles as a reward to the molt 
Wo. thy of the Grecian heroes, 


The ſecond difficulty is ful y explained by Euſtath'us: Agamem- 


partiality, commanded the Trojan p iſonets to be brought before the 
"hole army, and aſked from which of the two heroes, Ajax or Ulyſ- 
les, they had received the greater detriment z they immediately re- 
plied from Ulyſſes; thus the Trojans adjudged the cauſe. The poet 
adde, that this was done by. Minerva; that is, the affair was con- 
ducted with wiſdom, the reſult of which in poctry is uſual'y aſcribed 
to the goddeſs of it; and no doubt but the goddels of wiſdom muſt 
always preſer wiſdom to mere velour, or a Ulyſſes to an Ajax. This 


ticular by Ovid, in his Mctamorphoſis ; ; but Lucian in his dialogucs 
agrees wita Homer in every point very circumſtantislly, and conſe- 
quent y wich ſome obſcurity ; but what I have here jad fully ex 
Plains bat dialogue of Lyiany as Well as this palage of Homer. 


Ev'n after death? Relent, great ſhade, relent! 686 


goideſs, and out uf hogour to her, the chiet: of the Grecian army, 
propoſed the arms of ber ſon as a reward to the moſt wotthy, 3 and. 


and Homer to expreſs this defire poctically, tells us it was the act ot 


non finding it an invidious affen to give the preference to any one 
of the Grecian heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach of. 


deciſion is related in a vey different manner by other poets z in par- 
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Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 685 
And breath'd his manly ſpirit thro' the wound. 
O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 
Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee ! 
Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 690 
While yet I ſpeak, the ſhade diſdains to ſtay, 
In ſilence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away. 
Touch'd at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt night, 
'Thro' hell's black bounds I had purſu'd his flight, 
And forc'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; 695 
But wond'rous viſions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold; 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres ſtand 
Thro' the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 700 


v. 691. — The ſbade diſdains te ſtay, . 
| In fllence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away.] 

This filence of Ajax was vety much admired by the ancients, and 
Longinus propoſes it as an inſtance of the true ſublimity of thought, 
which ſprings from an elevation of foul, and not from the diction 3 
for a man. may be truly ſul lime without ſpeaking à word: thus in 
tbe ſilence of Ajax there is fomething more noble, than in any thing 
he could paffibly have fpoken. Monſieur Rapin agrees with. Lon- 
finus : the ſtubborn untractable Ajax (ſays that author) could not 
nave made a better return ta the compliments full of ſubmiſſion 
which were paid him by Ulyſſes, than by a diſdainful and contemp- 
tuous ſilence: Ajux has rnore the air of grandeur and majeity, when 
he ſays nothing, than when the poet makes him ſpeak, Virgil was 
ſenſible of the beauty of it, and paints Dido in the Attitude of Ajax. 
F-acuier infinitely prefers the ſilence of Dido to that of Ajax; ſhe 
was a woman diſappointed in love, and therefore no wonder if ſhe was 
greatly paſſionate, and ſunk under the weight of the calamity 3 but 
Ajax was a hero, and ought to have freed himſelf by his courage 
from ſuch an unworthy degree of reſentment. But to me there ap- 
pears no weight in this objection: we mult remember what an hero 
Ajax is, a four, ftabborn, untractable hero; and upon all occaſions 
given to taciturnity; this is his univerſal and notorious character 
through the whole Hiad : the poet therefore adapts his deſcription to 
it, and he is the fame Ajax in the Odyſſey as he was in the Iliad. 
Had this been ſpoken of any other hero, the criticiſm had beeg more 
juſt, but in Ajax this ſtubborn ſilence is proper aud noble, 


d — * — — 
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Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, 
There huge Orion of portentous ſize, 
Swift thro? the gloom a giant-hunter flies; 


v. 701. Still as they plead, — Tbe expreſſion in the Greek 
is remarkable, Hf, ig are T8 3 that is, “ ſtanding and fitting 3” 
this is to be referred to different perſons ; the £54075 were the u- 
daga, or perſons who pleaded the cauſe of the guilty or innocent 
before the infernal judges : the h, were the perſons for whom 
they pleaded, or thoſe who were about to receive judgment. I doubt 
not but this was a cuſtom obſerved in the courts of judicature in the 
days of Homer. Euſtathivs. 


v. 703. Orion of portentous / fine, 
Swift thro' the gloom a giant- hunter Hies.] 


The diverſion of this infernal hunter may ſeem extraordinary in pur- 
ſuing the ſhades of beaſts; but it was the opinion of the anciente, 
that the ſame paſſions to which men were ſubject on earth continued 
with them in the other world; and their ſhades were liable to be 
affected in the ſame manner as their bodies: thus we frequently ſee 
them ſhedding tears, and Siſyphus ſweats, in rewng the ſtone up the 
mountain, Virgil, 


„ Stant terra defixz haſte, paffimque ſoluti 

per campos paſcuntur equi, quæ cura nitentes 

** Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos.“ 
And again, 


— © Curæ non ipsa in morte relinquunt.“ 


I cannot but be of opinion that Milton has far ſurpaſſed both the 
Greek and the Roman poet, in the deſcription of the employment 
of the fallen angels in hell, as the ideas are more noble and ſuitable 
to the characters be deſeribes. 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend, 

As at th' Olympian games or Pythian fields: 

Part curb the fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 

Others with vaſt Typhzan rage more fell 
 Rend up both rocks, and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind ; Hell ſcarce holds the wild Bproars 


— Others more mild 

Retreated in a ſilent valley, fing 
With notes angelical to many an harp, 
Their own heroic deeds 
The ſong was partial,. but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and took with rayiſhment 
The thropging audience, &c. 
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A pond'rous mace of braſs with direful ſway 705 
Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the ſavage prey 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now griſly forms, ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. 

There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 
O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground ; 710 


v. 709. There Tityus ] It is needleſs to mention that Vir- 
gil has adorned his deſcent into hell with moſt of theſe fables borrowed 
from Homer; it is equally unneceſſary to relate what antiquity ſays 
of theſe fabled perſons, and their hiſtories ; but the moral of them all 
is obſerved by Euſtathiue, and fully explained by Lucretius, which I 
will lay together from Mr, Dryden's tranſlation, 


The diſmal tales that poets tell 

Are verify'd on earth and not in hell 

No Tantalus looks with a fearful eye, 

Or dreads th' impending rock to cruſh him from on high; 
No Tityus, torn by vultures, lies in bell, 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver {well 

To that prodigious mals, for their eternal meal. 
But be's the Tityus, who, by love oppreſs'd/ 
Or tyrant-paſſion preying on his breaſt, 

And ever anxious thouahts, is robb'd of reſt. 
The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtrife 
Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of life, 

To vex the government, diſturb the laws: 
Drunk with the fumes of popular applauſe, 

He courts the giddy crowd to make him great, 
And ſweats and tails in vain, to mount the ſov'reign ſeats 
For ſtill to aim at pow'r, and (till to fail, 

Ever to ſtrive, and never fo prevail, 

What is it but in reaſon's true account, 

To heave the ſtone againſt the riſing mount? 


r 


I will only add the reaſon from Euſtathius, why Tityus was fabled to 
be the ſon of the earth; it was from his being immerſed in worldly 
cares, and from his centering all his affections upon the earth, as if he 
had ſprung from it; this is alluded to by the expreſſion ucipuevey E 
darridw. Spondanus gives us another reaſon 3 Elara being pregnant 
by Jupiter, he to avoid the jealouſy of Juno concealed her in a cavern 
of the earth, where Tityus being born, is fabled to be the ſon of the 
earth, he adds, that the fiction of his covering nine acres, aroſe from 
that ſpace of ground which was encloſed for his place of burial. Per- 
haps the ſtory of Tantalus was invented ſolely to paint the nature of 
a covetous perſon, who ſtarves amidſt plenty, like Tantalus in the 
midſt of water, Thus Horace applies it, Satyr i. v. 70. 
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Two rav'nous vultures, furious for their food, 
Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 
Inceſſant gore the liver in his breaſt, 
TH immortal liver grows, and gives th' immortal feaſt, 
For as o'er Panope's enamell'd plains 715 
Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes. 
With haughty love th' audacious monſter ſtrove 
To force the goddeſs, and to rival Jove. 

There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans ; (with groans all hell reſounds) 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 721 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 
When to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water flies, | 
Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head, 725 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread; 
There figs ſky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents untold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold; 739 
The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts ariſe, 
Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the ſkies, 

I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 
A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhade ; 
With many a weary itep, and many a groan, 745 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone; 


« Tantalus a lad: is ſitiens fugientia captat 

* Flumina. Quid rides ? mutato nomine ds te 

Fabula narratur, congeſtis undique faccis 

„ Indor:r is inhians, & tanquam parcere facris 
“ Cogeris.— 

v. 736. Up the bigh hill he beaves a huge reund ſtone.] This is 4 
very remarkable inſtance of the beauty of Homer's verſification ; it 
is taken notice of by Euſtathiue, but copiouſly explained by Dionys 
Halicaroaſſuc, in his treatiſe of placing of words, 
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The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 

ground. 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, 

Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews, 740 
Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 

A tow'ing ſpeQtre of gigantic mould, 

A ſhadowy form! for high in heav'n's abodes 

Himſelf reſides, a god among the gods; 


Here (ſays Dionyſins) we ſee in the choice and diſperſttion of the 
word the fat wh ch they defcribe z the weight of the ſtone, and 
the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: to effect this, Homer 
clogs the verse with ſyondees or long ſyllables, and leaves the vowels 
open, es in Atay, and in d 297x2, which two words it is impofſible 
to pronounce without heſitation and difficulty; the very words and 
ſyllables are heavy, and as it were make reſiſtance in the pronuncia- 
tion, to expreſs the heavineſs of the tone, and the difficulty with 
which it is forced up the mountain, To give the Engliſh reader a 
faint image of the beauty of the original in the traaſlition, I have 
loaded the verſe with monolylables, and theſe air..vit all begin with 
aſpirat es. 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge round Nene. 


Homer is no leſs happy in defcribing the ruſhing down of the ſtone 
f.om the top of the mountain. 


— » 7 . my 5 \ 
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Iz it not evident, (continues Dionyſius) that the ſwiftneſs of the verſe 
imitates the c:ierity of the ſtone in its deſcent ; nay, that the verſe 
runs with the greater rapidity 2 What is the cauſe of this? it is be- 
cauſe there is not one maanotyllable in the line, and but two diſſyl- 
lables, ten of the tyl'abl-s are ſhort, and not one ſpondee in it, ex- 
cept one that could not be avoided at the concluſion of it; there is 
no hiatus or gap between word and word, no vowels left open to re- 
tard the celerity of it: the whole ſeenis to be but one word, the 
[yliabics melt into one another, and flow away with the utmoſt 1a- 
Pidity in 4 torrent of Dactyls. I was too ſenſtole of the beauty of 
this not to endeavour to imitate it, though unſucceſsfully ; I have 
therefore thrown it into the ſwiftneſs of an Alexandrine, to make it of 
a more propartionable nambec of ſyllabies with the Greek. 

refer the reader for a fuller explication of theſe verſes to Dio- 
Dyuus. 6 5 
V. 741.743 — Hercules, a ſpad/euy form.) This is the paſſage 
2X merly refc;red to ia theſe agnotations, to prove that Hercules 


* 
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There 1n the bright aſſemblies of the ſkies, 745 
He nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hov'ring ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade ſurround, 
And clang their pinions with terrific ſound; 

Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw 

TH aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 750 
Around his breaſt a wondrous zone is roll'd, 

Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 
There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 

'The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 

There war and havock and deſtruction ſtood, 7 
Ard vengeful murder red with human blood, 

Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 

Inimitably wrought with ſkill divine. 


1 
WA 


was in heaven, while his ſhade was in the infernal regions; a full 
evidence of the partition of the human compoſition into three parts: 
the body is buried in the earth; the image or ei%Xoy deſcends into 
the regions of the departed ; and the ſoul, or the divine part of man, 
is received into heaven: thus the body of Hercules was conſumed in 
the flames, his image is in hell, and his ſoul in heaven. There is 
a beautiful moral couched in the fable of his being married to Hebe, 
or youtb, after death: to imply, that a perpetual youth or a repu- 
tation which never grows old, is the reward of thoſe heroes, who 
like Hercules employ their courage for the good of human-kind. 

v. 758. Inimitably wrought with ſeill divine.) This verſe is not 
without obſcurity ; Euſtathius gives us ſeveral interpretations of it. 


Mu, Texuno4pue!©-, jr & *AMNG TI TEXVAT AO, 


The negative n, by being repeated, ſeems to be redundant; and 
this in a great meaſure occaſions the difficulty; but in the Greek 
language two negatives more ſtrongly deny; this being premiſed, we 
may read the verſe as if the former wn were abſent, and then the 
meaning will be, He that made this zone, never made any thing 
« equal to it;“ as if we ſhouid ſay, that Phidias who made the 
ſtatue of Jupiter never made any other ftatue like it ; that is, he em- 
ployed the whole power of his ſkill upon it. Others underſtand the 


verſe as an execration : © Oh never, never may the hand that made 
it, make any thing again ſe terrible as this zone 2” and this will give 


fome reaſon for the repetition of the negative particles. Dacier ap- 
proves of this latter explication, and moralizes upon it: It proceeds 
(ſays ſhe) from a tender ſentiment of humanity in Ulyſſes, who wiſh- 
es that there may never more be occaſion for ſuch a deſign, as ther 
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The mighty ghoſt advanc'd with awful look, 

And turning his grim viſage, ſternly ſpoke. 760 
O exercis'd in grief! by arts refin'd! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of baſe mankind ! 

Such, ſuch was I! till toſt from care to care, 

While in your world I drew the vital air ! 

Ev'n I who from the lord of thunders roſe, 765 

Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 

To a baſe monarch ſtill a ſlave confin'd, 

(The hardeſt bondage to a gen'rous mind 1) 

Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 

And dragg'd the three-mouth'd dog to upper day; 750 

Ev'n hell I conquered, thro” the friendly aid 

Of Maia's offspring and the martial maid. 
Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 


But turning ſtalk'd with giant-ſtrides away. 


Curious to view the kings of antient days, #775 


The mighty dead that live in endleſs praiſe, 


artiſt executed in this belt of Hercules : that there may be no more 
giants to conquer, no more monſters to tame, nor no more human 
2)ood to be ſhed. I wiſh that ſuch a pious and well natured expli- 
cation were to be drawn from the paſſage ! But how is it poſſible 
that the artiſt who made this zone ſhould ever make another, when 
he had been in his grave ſome centuries ? (for ſuch a diſtance there 
was between the days of Hercules and Ulyſſes ;) and conſequently it 
would be impertinent to wiſh it. I have therefore followed the for- 
mer interpretation. I will only add, that this belt of Hercules 1s 
the reverſe of the girdle of Venus; in that there is a collection of 


every thing that is amiable, in this, a variety of horrours z but both 


are maſler-pieces in their kind. | 

v. 769. Down to theſe werlds I trod the diſmal way.) Nothing can 
be more artfully inſerted than the mention of this deſcent of Hercules 
into the regions of the dead: Ulyſſes ſhews by it at leaſt that it was 
2 vulgar opinion, and conſequently within the degrees of poetical 
probability; a poet being at liberty to follow common fame: in par- 
ticular, it could not fail of having a full effect upon his Phæacian 
auditors, not only as it in fome meaſure ſets him upon a level with 
Hercules, but as it is an example of a like undertaking with this 
which he has been relating, and therefore a probable method to gain 
their belief of it, Euſtathlus. 
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Reſolv'd I ſtand ; and haply had ſurvey'd 


The god-like Theſeus, and Perithous' ſhade ; 

But ſwarms of ſpeQres roſe from deepeſt hell, 

With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yell, 780 
They ſcream, they ſhriek; ſad groans and diſmal ſounds 
Stun my ſcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmoſt bounds. 
No more my heart the diſmal din ſuſtains, 

And my cold blood hangs ſhiv'ring in my veins ; 

Leſt Gorgon rifing from th' infernal lakes, 785 


With horrours armed, and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 


Should fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monſtrous ſight, 
A ſtony image, in eternal night! 


. — Ard hably had ſurvey” 4 
| The god-like Theſeus, —— | 


Plutarch in his life of Theſeus informs us, that this verle has been 
thought not genuine; but added to the Odyſſey in honour of the 
Athenians by Piſiſtratus. | | 
The poet ſhews us that he h.d (till a noble fund of invention, and 
had it in his power to open new ſcenes of wonder and entertainment, 
but that this infernal 2piſode might not be too Jong, he ſhifts the Tene; 
the invention of the Gurgon, which terrifies him trom a longer abede 
in thele realms of darkneſs gives 2 probable reaſon for his immediate 
return. Euſtatbius informs us from Atherzus, that Alexander the 
Midian writes iv bis Hiſtory of Animals, that there really) was a 
creature in Lybia, which the Nomades called a gorgon; it reſemble. 


a wild ram, or as ſome affirm a calf z whoſe breath was of fach a 


potſonous nature, as to kill all that approached it: in the fame region 
the Catoblepton is found, a creature like a bull, whole eyes are fo 
fixed in the head as chiefly to look downward 3 Pliny calls it Cato- 


blepas, lib. vin, cap. 21. which is likewiſe ſuppoſed to kill with its 


eyes: the Gorgon (proceeds Athenæus) has its hair hanging over its 
eyes down from the forchead, of {uch thickneſs that it ſcarce is able 
to remove it, to guide itſeif from danger; but it kills not by its 


breath, but with emanations darted from its eyes: the beaſt was 


well known in the time of Marius, for certain of his ſoldiers ſeeing 


it, miſtook it for a wild ſheep, and purſued to take it; but the hair 


ing removed by the motion of its flying, it flew all upon whom it 


lodked : at length the Nomades, who knew the nature of the beaſt, 


deſtroyed it with darts at a diſtance, and carried it to the general Ma- 
rius. Howſoever litile truth there be in this ſtory, it is a ſufficient 
ground for poetical fictions, aud all the fables that are aſcribed to the 
Corgon. 
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Straight from the direful coaſt to purer air 

I ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 790 
My mates aſcend the ſhip; they ſtrike their oars; 
The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores; 

Swift o'er the waves we fly ; the freſh'ning gales 

Sing thro' the ſhrouds, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 


v. 789, —— To purer air 
I ſpeed my flight. -— |] 

It may not probably be unpleaſant to the reader, to obſerve the man- 
ner how the two great poets Homer and Virgil cloſe the ſcene of 
their infernal adventures, by reſtoring their heroes to the earth. Ulyſ- 
ſes returns by the fame way he deicended, of which we have a plain 
deſcription in the beginning of this book: Virgil takes a different 
method, he borrows his concluſion from another part of Homer; in 
which he deſcribes the two gates of ſleep z the one is ivory, the 
other of horn: through tbe ivory gate, iſſue falſhoods, through the 
gate of horn, truths : Virgil diſmiſſes ZEneas through the gate of 
falſhood : now what is this, but to inform us that all he relates is 
nothing but a dream, and that dream a faiſhood ? 1 ſubmit it to the 
critics who are more diſpoſed to find fault than I am, to determine 
whether Virgil ought to be cenſured for ſuch an acknowledgment, 
or praiſed for his iggenuity ? 


HE 


. 
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The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, 


He relates, how after his return from the ſhades, he was 
| ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt of the Sirens, 
and by the ſtreigbt of Scylla and Charybdis : the manner 
in awhich he eſcaped thoſe dangers : how being caſt on 
the iſland Trinacria, his companions deſtroyed the oxen 

f the ſun : the vengeance that followed ; how all periſhed 
ſhipwreck except himſelf, who ſwimming on the maſt 

4 the ſhip, arrived on the iſland of Calypſo. With which 


bi, narration concludes. 


HUS o'er the rolling ſurge the veſſel flies, 
Till from the waves th' Ææan hills ariſe. 
Here the gay morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing hours ; 


* We are now drawing to a concluſion of the epiſodic narration 
of the Odyſley ; it may therefore be not unentertaining to ſpeak 
ſomething concerning the nature of it, before we diſmiſs it. 

There are two ways of relating paſt ſubjects : the one, ſimply and 
methodically by a plain rehearſal, and this is the province of hiſtory ; 
the other artificially, where the author makes no appearance in per- 
ſon, but introduces ſpeakers, and this is the practiſe of epic poetry. 
By this method the poet brings upon the ſtage thoſe very perſons 
who performed the action he repreſents: he makes them ſpeak and 
aQ over again the words and actions they ſpoke or performed before, 
and in ſome ſort tranſports his auditors to the time when, and the 
places where, the action was done. This method is of ſo great uſe, 
it prevents the poet from delivering his ſtory in a plain ſimple way 
like an biſtorian, it makes the auditors witneſſes of it, and the 


* 
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Here Phœbus riſing in th' ætherial way, c 
Thro' heav'n's bright portals pours the beamy day. 


action diſcovers itſelf, Thus for inſtance, it is not Homer, but Uly\- 
ſes who ipeaks ; the poet is withdrawn, and the hero whoſe ſtory we 
hear is as it were raiſed from the grave, and relates it in perſon to the 
audience. Ariſtotle obſerves, that the epic poem ought to be &ra- 
matic, that is active; Homer (ſays that author) ought to be eſpecially 
commended for being the only poet who knew exactly what to do; 
he ſpeaks little himſelf, but introduces ſome of his perſons, a man 
or a waman, 2 god or a goddeſs ; and this renders his poem active 
or dramatic. Narration is the very foul that animates the poem, it 
gives an opportunity to the poet to adorn it with different epiſodes ; 
it has, as it were, the whole world for its ſtage, and gives him liber- 
ty to ſearch through the creation for incidents or adventures for the 
employment of his heroes. Thus for inſtance, he was at liberty to 


aſcribe the feverai dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypheme and 


Antipbates, to Ulyſſes, though that hero bad been as unacquainted 
with thoſe dangers, as Æneas was in reality with Dido; the choice 
0: the epiſodes being not eſſential, but arbitrary. | 

In ſhort, it is from this epiſodic narration that the poet could at 
all find room to place theſe epiſodes in the Odyſſey. Ariſtotle, I con- 
feſs, has ſet no preciſe limits to the time of the action, but the critics 
in general confine it to one campaign; at leaſt, they affirm this to 
be the moſt perfect duration, according to the model of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey. Now this epiſodic narration gives the poet an opportunity 
to relate all that is contained in four books without breaking in upon 
the time of the action; for all that we read between the eighth book 
and the thirtevath comprehends only the ſpace of one evening 
namely, the evening of the thirty-third day. The poet inſerts all 
the adventures that happened to Ulyſſes in almoſt ten years from his 


departure from Troy, into the compaſs of one evening by way of nar- 


ration, and ſo maintains the unity both of the time and action. 

I ſpeak not of the narration in general; concerning which the 
curious may conſult Boſſu, or Dryden's preface to the tranſlation of 
the Eneis. | 

v. 1. Thus ver the rolling ſurge ——)] The words in the original 
are T0/:j07o pocy wreavoie, which Strabo judges to mean no more than 
a part of the ocean, for if it be otherwiſe underſtood it will be a tau- 
tology, and who would write that“ he went out of the ocean into the 
& ocean,” as it muſt be rendered if eau be the ſame with Janaogon 
io the next line? But it is perhaps better to underſtand the paſſage 
literally and plainly, only to denote the place from whence Ulyſſes re- 
turned from his infernal voyage; that is, from the extremity of the ocean. 
It is uſual for the waves of the ſea to bear violently and rapidly upon 
ſome ſhores, the waters being pent up by the nearneſs of the land, 
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At once we fix our halſers on the land, 
At once deſcend, and preſs the deſert ſand ; 
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and therefore form a current, or pooy, So that the expreſſion means 
no more than Ulyſſes ſurmounted this current and then gained the 
wide ocean. = 

t is likewiſe evident from the beginning of this book, that Ulyſſes 
paſſed only one night in hell; for he arrived at the Cimmerians in 
one day, ſaw the viſions of hell in one night, and in the ſpace of the 
next day returned from the Cimmerians in the evening to Circe's 
iſland, as appears from his going to repoſe immediately upon his 
landing. | 

It may be further proved that this was a noCturnal interview, from 
the nature of the magical incantations which were always performed 
by night ; all ſacrifices were performed by night to the infernal 
powers, the offering itſelf was black, to repreſent the kingdom of 
darkneſs: thus alſo in other poets the moon is ſaid to turn pale at 
theſe magical rites, or as Virgil expreſſes it, 


“Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere lunam.“ 


And indeed, as Euſtathius obſerves (from whom this note is chiefly 
tranſlated) it would have been abſurd to have repreſented the realms 
of darkneſs ſurveyed by the light of the day. 


v. 3. Here the £9 morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, 
Here keeps her revels.——) 


This paſſage is full of obſcurity : for how is it poſſible to ſappoſe this 
Hand of Circe to be the reſidence of the morning; that is for the day 
to riſe immediately upon it, when it is known to lie in a weſtern 
ſituation ? Some have imagined that this is ſpoken ſolely with reſpect 
to Ulyſſes, who returning from the ſhades, might properly ſay that 
he arrived at the place where the day reſides, that is to a place enlight · 
ened by the ſun. Others underſtand it comparatively, with reſpe&t 
to the Cimmerians, or rather to the realms of death, which Homer 
places in the weſt ; with regard to theſe, za may be ſaid to lie 
ia the eaſt, or in the poetical language, to be the reſidence of the 
morning. Beſides, the Circæan promontory is of an extraordinary 
altitude, and conſequently the beams at ſun riſing may fall upon it; 
nay, it is faid to be illuſtrated by the ſun even by night. Others 
have conjectured, that what is here ſaid implies no more than that 
Ulyſles landed upon the eaſtern parts cf the iſland ; and laſtly, others 
not improbably refer the whole to the word ocean” in the former 
line, and then the whole paſſage will be clear, and agree with the 
fable of the ſun's riſing and ſetting in the ocean, This is what Eu- 
ſtathius remarks, who adds, that the antients underſtood y52% not to 
bgnify © dances,” but xg the regions of the morning.“ I have 
tranſlated it in the former ſenſe, according to the conſent of moſt in- 
terpreters : and I am perſuaded it 1728 to denote the pleaſure and 
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There worn and waſted, Joſe our cares in ſleep 

'To the hoarſe murmurs of the rolling deep. 10 
Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we pay d 

Sepulchral honours to Elpenor's ſhade. 


Nou by the ax the ruſhing foreſt bends, 


And the huge pile along the ſhore deſcends. 


gaiety which the ſun reſtores to the whole creation, when diſpelling 
the melancholy darkneſs, he reftores light and gladneſs to the earth; 
which is imaged to us by the playing or dancing of the firſt beam; 
of the ſun ; or rather of Aurora, who properly may be ſaid to dance, 
being a goddeſs. Dacier renders F900, dances z but judges that Ho- 
mer here follows a fabulous geography, and that as he tranſported the 
Cimmerians with all their darkneſs from the Boſphorus to Campaniz; 
fo likewiſe he now :emoves Ææa with all its light from Cholchis into 
Italy: and therefore the poet gives the properties and ſituation to 
the iar.d of Circe, which are only true of the eaſtern Cholchis, 

It is very evident (continues ſhe) that Homer was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the Phœnician ſtory ; he tells us that Elpenor was buried 
upon the promontory on the ſea-ſhores, and that it was called by his 


name, Elpenor. Now the Pheaicians, who endeavoured to natu- 


ralize all names in their own language, affirmed, according to Bochart, 
that this promontory was not ſo called from Elpenor, but from their 
word Hilbinor, which ſignifies, * ubi albeſcit lux matutina;“ that is, 
*© Where the dawning of the day begins to appear.” This promon- 
tory being of great height, the rays of the morning might fall upon 
it; and this tradition might furniſh Homer with his fiction of the 
bowers, and dances of it. | 

What may ſeem to confirm Dacier's opinion of the tranſportation 
of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate mention the poet makes of 
Jaſon, and Ftes king of Cholchis: befides the ancients believed 
Phaſis, a river of Cholchis, to be the bounds of the habitable oriental 


world: and Zxa being the capital of it, lying upon the Phaſie, it 


might very rationally be miſtaken for ths place where the ſun rcte ; 
thus Mimnermus writes, 


3/ / , 3 v» / . 7 
AinTa&0 πιπτν , wutog NENA 
3 2 / , » 7 
AxTiHVES Neurtw Ktidlay by SD, 
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That is, The city of Metes where the rays of the ſun appear ig 
„% bed of gold, 2bove the margia of the ocean, where the divine 
Jaſon arrived.” This is an evidence that the poet was well acquaint- 
ed with antiquity, and that (as Strabo judges) his aſtoniſhing &E'0ns 
have trüth for their foundation. | 
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Around we ſtand a melancholy train, | 15 
And a loud groan re-echoes from the main, 

Fierce o'er the pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 

The hungry flame devours the filent dead. 

A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 

Faſt by the roarings of the main we place 20 
The riſing tomb a lofty column bore, 
And high above it roſe the tap'ring oar. 

Meantime the * goddeſs our return ſurvey'd 
From the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendous ſhade. 
Swift ſhe deſcends : a train of nymphs divine 26 
Bear the rich viands and the gen'rous wine : 

In act to ſpeak the pow'r of magic ſtands, 
And graceful thus accoſts the liſt'ning bands, 

O ſons of woe ! decreed by adverſe fates 
Alive to paſs thro' hell's eternal gates 30 
All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread ; 
More wretched you ! twice number'd with the dead ! 
This day adjourn your cares ; exalt your ſouls, 
Indulge the taſte, and drain the ſparkling bowls : 

And when the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 35 
Spread your broad fails, and plough the liquid way; 
Lol this night, your faithful guide, explain 

Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 

The goddeſs ſpoke ; in feaſts we waſte the day, | 
Till Phœbus downward plung'd his burning ray; 40 
Then ſable night aſcends, and balmy reſt 
Seals ev” ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt. 

Then curious ſhe commands me to relate 

The dreadful ſcenes of Pluto's dreary ſtate, 

She fat in ſilence while the tale I tell, 45 
The wond'rous viſions, and the laws of hell. | 

Then thus: The lot of man the gods diſpoſe ; 
Theſe ills are paſt ; now hear thy future woes. 


* Circe, 
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O prince attend! ſome fav'ring pow'r be kind, 

And print th' important ſtory on thy mind! 50 
Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the ſeas ; 

Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe. 


v. 81. Next, where the Sirens dævell.—] The critics have 
greatly labourcd to explain what was the foundation of this fiction of 
the Sirens, We are told by ſome, that the Sirens were queer s of 
certain ſms]! iſlands, named Sirenuſte, that lie near Caprez in Italy, 


and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, upon the top of 


«hich that goddeſs had a temple, as ſome affirm, built by Ulyſſes, 
according to this verſe of Seneca, Epiſt. Ixxvii. 


& Alta procelloſo ſpeculatur vertice Pallas.“ 


Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of the Sirens, f4- 
mous for eloquence and the |'beral ſciences, which gave occaſion for 
the invention of this fable of the ſweetneſs of the voice, and attract- 


ing ſongs of the Sirens. But why then are they fabled to be deſtroy- 


ers, and painted in ſuch dreadful colours? we are told that at Is the 
ſtudents abuſed their knowledge, to the colouring of wrong, the cor- 


Tuption of manners, and ſubverſion of government; that is, in the 


lapguage of poetry, they were feigned to be transformed into monſters, 
and with their muſic to have inticed paſſengers to their ruin, who 
there conſumed their patrimonies, and poiſoned their virtues with 
riot and elfeminacy. The place is now called Maſſa. In the days 
of Rumer the Sirens were fabled to be two only in number, as ap- 


pears from his ſpeaking of them in the duel, as dv Ezigivoiy, vice. 


Teich ; their names (adds Euſtathius) were Thelxiepza, and Agla- 
opheme. Other writers in particular Lycophron, mention three 
Sirens, Ligæa, Parthenope, and Leucoſia, Some are of opinion 
{continues the ſame author) that they were Jaargur; Y Eraicidas ; 
that is, * ſinging women and harlots,”” who by the {weetnels ot their 
voices drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune. Others tel! 
vs of a certain bay contracted within winding ftreights and broken 
eltffs, which by the finging of the winds, and beating of the waters, 
returns a delightful harmony, that allures the paſſenger to approach, 
who is immediately thrown againſt the rocks, and twal owed up by 
the violent eddies. 

But others under ſtand the whole paſſage allegorica'ly, or as a fable 
containing an excellent moral, to ſhew that if we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be too rr uch allured by the pleaſures of an idle life, the end will be 
deſti uction: thus Horace moralizes it; 

60 Vitanda eſt pred Siren 

% Deſidia,” 
But the ſable may be applied to all pleaſures in general, which if 
too eagerly nurfued betray the uncautious into run; while wiſe men, 
like Ulyges, m making uſe of their reaſon flop their cars againſt their 


inſmuations. 


40 
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Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 

Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay ; 

No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of lite, 

His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife 

In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 

Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 

The ground polluted floats with human gore, 

And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore. 60 

Fly ſwift the dang'rous coaſt ; let ev'ry ear 

Be ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ! 'tis death to hear ! 

Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, 

Nor truſt thy virtue ts th' enchanting found. 

If mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 65 

Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band. 
Theſe ſeas o' erpaſs'd, be wiſe! but I refrain 

To mark diſtin& thy voyage o'er the main : 

New horrours riſe ! let prudence be thy guide, 

And guard thy various paſſage thro' the tide. 70 
High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 

The boiling billows thund'ring roll below; 


= 


WT 


v. 57. Around 

Lie human bones, that eohiten all the ground. 
There is a great ſimilitude between this paſſage and the words of 
Solomon in the proverbs, where there is a molt beaut ful defcription 
of an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters, 
I beheld among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned among the youths, 
a young woman void of underſtanding; and behold there met him 
* woman with the attire of an hariot, and ſubtle of heart, &. 
+ With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield, ſhe forced 
him with the flattering of her lips; he goeth after her ſtraight- 
way, as an ox goeth to the ſlaughter, but he knoweth not that the 
* dead are there, and her gueſts are in the depths of hell.“ 

This may ſerve for a comment upon Homer, and it is an inſtance, 
that without any violence the nature of harlots may be concealed un- 
der the fables of the Sirens. | 

v. 71. High ver the main too rocks ] There is undoubtedly 
2 great amplification in the deſcription of Scylla and Cbarybdis; it 
may not therefore be unneceſſary to lay before the reader, what is 
truth and what fiction, 
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Thro' the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd erratic by the gods above. 


Thucydides, lib. iv thus deſcribes it.“ This ſtreight is the ſes 
that flows between Rhegium and Meſſene, where at the narrowelt 
diſtance, Sicily is divided from the continent; and this is part of 
the ſea which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have paſled, and it is called Cha— 
rybdis : this fea, by reaſon of the ſtreights, and the concourſe of 
the Tyrrbene and Sicilian ſeas breaking violently into it, and there 
raiſiug great commotions, is with good reaſon called xahern, or 
deitrutve.” Chatybdis ſtands on the coaſt of Sicily; Scylla on the 
* co:!t of Italy. 

Mr. Sans examined theſe rocks and. ſeas with a particular view 
to the deſcriptions of the poets: ſprcking of Charybdis, he writes, 
* Whea the wins begin to ruffle, eſpecially from the ſouth, it forth - 
* with runs round with violent eddies, ſo that many veſſels miſcarry 
„ by it. The ſtream through the ſtreight runs towa'd the Norian, 
and part of it ſets into the haven, Which turning about, and rneet- 


are glad to. prevent the danger by comin2 to an. anchor. Scylla, 
adds he, is leated in the miſt of a bay, upon the neck of a nar- 
row mountain, which thruſts itſelf into the ſea, having at the up- 
permoſt end a ſteep high rock, ſo celebrated by the poets, and 
 hyperbolically deſcribed by Homer as inace-Ghle. The fables 
are indeed well fitted to the place, there bein2 divers little ſharp 
rocks at the foot of the greater : theſe are the dogs that are ſaid to 
* bark there, the waters by their repercufiion from them meke a 
noiſe like the barking of dogs; and the reaſon why Scylla is laid 
to devour the fiſkes, as Homer expretics i, 


When ſſung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 
The ſea-dog and the dolphen are her food 
She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters ct the wat'ty way. 


4 The reaſon of this is, becauſe the rocks are frequented by lamprone, 
and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the drowned Dt 
Scylla is now without danger, the current not ſetting upon it; and 
« I much wonder at the proveib, 

| „ Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” 

when they ſtand twelve miles diſtant : | rather conjecture, adds he. 
that there has been more than one Charybdis, occafionod by the 
& recoiling ſtieams: as there is one between the ſouth end of this 
bay of Scylla and the oppolite point of Sicily z there the waves 
juſtling make a violent eddy, which when the winds are rough, 
more than threaten deſtruction to ſhips, as I have heard from the 
1% Scyllians, when ſeeking perhaps to avoid the then more impetuous 
« turning, they have been drivea by weather upon the not far diſta gt 
Sept 


ing with other ſtreame, makes ſo violent an encounter that flips 


Bod 
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No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing, 75 
That bears ambroſia to th' ætherial king, 


Strabo (as Euſtath'us remaiks) ſpeaking of the Leontines, ſays, 
that they were an unhoſpitable people, Cyclopeans, and Lzitiigons : 
and adde, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by robbers and 
murderers: From the terrible ſituatien of thele rocks, and the mur- 
ders and Cepredations of the robbers, theſe fictions might ariie : they 
might murder fix of the companions of Ulyſſes, and throw them in: 0 
the ſea from Scylla, which may be expreiled in their being ſaid to be 
ſwallowed up by that monller, 

Bochart judges that the names of Scylla and Charyb lis are of Phce- 
nician extract, the one derived froin Sool, which ſignifies los and 
ruin, the other from Chorabdam, which iwplies the aby is of deſttcue- 
lion. 

It is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dangerous formerly 
than at theſe times, the violence of the waters may not only have 

enlarged their change! by time, but by dane up banks and ſands 
have "diverted their courſe from bearing upon thele rocks with the 
ſame violence as antientiy 3 add to this, that men by art may have 
contributed to render theſe ſeas more ſafe, being places of great re- 
ſort and navigation. Beſides, the unikiifulneſs of the antients in ſca 
affairs, and the ſmallneſs and form of their veſſels, might render 
thoſe ſeas very dangerous to them, which are ſafe to modern naviga- 
tors. 

v. 74. Hence nam' d erratic, ] It will reconcile the reader 
in ſome meaſure to the boldneſs of theſe fiction, if he conſiders that 
Homer to render his poetry more marvellous, joins what has been 
related of the Symplegades, to the deſcription of Scylla and Charybdis: 
ſuch a fiction of the juſtling of theſe rocks could not be ſhock ing to 
the antients, who had before heard of the ſame property in the y. 
plegades. The whole fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance : 
navigators looking upon theſe rocks at a diſtance, might in 8 
views, according to the poſition of the ſhip, ſometimes ſee them in 
a direct line, and then they would appear to join, and after they had 
paſſed a little further they might look upon them obliquely, and 
then they would be diſcovered to be at ſome diſtance , and this might 
give occafion to the fable of thi ir meeting and recoiling alternately, 
Strabo agrees, that Homer borrowed his ooh We of Scylla and 
Cherybdis from the Symplegades; Homer (ſays he) deſcribes thele, 
like the Cyanean rocks; he continually lays the foundation of his 
fables upon lome well known hiſtory : thus he ſeigns theſe rocks to 
be full of dangers and horrours, according to the relations of the Cys 
anean, Which from their juſtling are called Symplegades, 


v. 75. No dave of ſwifteft wing 
That bears ambreſia to th ethcrial King.] 
What might give Homer this notion, might be what is related of 
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Shuns the dire rocks : in vain ſhe cuts the ſkies, 
'The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies ; 
Not the fleet bark, when proſp'rous breezes alas, 
Ploughs o'er that roaring ſurge its deſperate way; 80 
O'erwhelm'd it finks : while round a ſmoke expires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam'd Argo palſs'd theſe raging floods, 
'The ſacred Argo, fill'd with demigods ! 
Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Jove's imperial bride 
Wing'd her fleet fail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 
High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 
In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds ; 
Loud ftorms around and miſts eternal riſe, 
eat its bleak brow, and intercept the ſkies. 
When all the broad expanſion bright with day 
Glows with th' autumnal or the ſummer ray, 


950 


the Symplegades. Phineue being aſked by Jaſon if he could paſs 
thoſe rocks in ſafety, he deſires to know how {ſwift the veſſel was; 
Ja'on anſwers, as ſwift as a dove; Then, [4'd Phineas, ſend a dove 


between the rocks, and if ſhe elcapes, you may paſsjn ſafety: Jaſon 


cemplies, and the pigeon in her patſage loſt only her tale, that hero 
immediately ſets ſail, and eſcapes with tte loſs only of his rudder : 
this ſtory being reported of the Symplegades, might give Homer the 
hint of applying the cruſhing of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis, 
You may find in Euſtathius ſeveral far-fetched notions upon this 


paſſage, but 1 ſhall paſs them over in ſilence. Longinus blames it, 


and | have ventured in the tranſla ion to omit that particular wh! ch 
occaſioned his cenſure. 


Fowe's . bride 


Wing'd her |} feet fail, ] 


A _ ſhould endeavour to raiſe bis images and expreſſions, as far 


v. 85. 


as poſſible above meanneſs and vulgarity.: in this reſpect no poet war 


ever more happy than Homer: this place is an inſtance of it ; it 
means no more than that while Jaſon made his voyage he had favour- 
able winds and ſerene air. As uno is frequently uſed in Home: to 


denote air, he aſcribes the proſperous wind to that goddets, v ho bre 
ſides over the air: Thus in poctry, Juno 


Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide, 
Lultatbius. 


Bc 
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The ſummer and the autumn glow in vain, 
The ſky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain, 


Impervious to the ſtep of man it ſtands, 95 
Tho' borne by twenty feet, tho' arm'd with twenty 
hands; 


Smooth as the poliſh of the mirrour riſe 

The ſlippery ſides, and ſhoot into the ſkies. 

Full in the centre of this rock diſplay'd, 

A yawning cavern caſts a dreadful] ſhade : 100 
Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the welt the horrid gulf extends, 

And the dire paſſage down to hell deſcends. 

O fly the dreadful fight ! expand thy fails, 105 
Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous peſt ! abhorr'd by men and gods 
Hideous her voice, and with leſs terrour roar 

The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 110 


v. 104. And the dire piſſuge down to hell deſcends.) Homer 
means by hell, the regions of death, and uſes it to teach us that there 


is no paſſing by this rock without deitruction, or in Homer's words it 
is a ſure paflage into the kingdom of death. Euſtachius. 


With lefs terrcurs roar 
The wwheips of bong ——] 


The words in the original are, ox/XzuD» veoihF;, which in the proper 
and immediate ſenſe do not confine it to the Wbelps of a lion, but to 
whelps in general, and perhaps chicfly of the canine kind: vzoy;a5v 
Euſtathius interprets 7w573 34,1414, or newly. whelped, and in the 
latter ſenſe the paiſage is underitvod by that author; for he writes, 
pan FxVNaxD oy, Exurhan T3 A ,, z that is, the voice of 
* 2a whelp is low, but Scylla is deſcribed as an huge monſter 3? and 
the poet uſes it as we do this expreſſion; “The voice of a wicked 
man is {off, but his deeds are miſchievous and abominable.“ I 
have adventured to tranſlate the words in the other ſenſe, after moſt 
interpreters, for Homer expreſſes the voice of Scylla by Atv Ae anulny 
or, *© uttering a dreadful noiſe ;” now what he calls her voice, is 
nothing but the roaring of the waves in ſtorms when they beat againſt 
that rock; and this being very loud. is better repreſented by the 
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v. log. 
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Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads; 
Six horrid necks ſhe rears, and fix terrific heads; 

Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 
Jaggy they ſtand, the gaping den of death; 

Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide ; 115 
Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. 

When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 

The ſea-dog, and the dolphin are her food; 

She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 

And all the monſters of the wat'ry way ; 429 
The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her fails and fpreads her oars in vain ; 

Fell Scylla riſes, in her fury roars, | 

At once ſix mouths expands, at once fix men deyours. 
Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 125 
Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang'rous ſtreight ; 
Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 

And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies ; 


rozring of a lion, thin the complaining of a young whelp. Chap» 
man follows Euſtathius, 

For here the whaling Scylla ſhrouds her face, 

That breathes a voice, at all parts, no more baſe 

Than are a newly-kitten'd kittling's cries. 
Which is really burleſqe enonch. Dacier renders the word by 
tugiſſem ent d'un jeune lion, or the roarings of a young lion. 

v. 118. The ſea- dog and the dolphin are ber feid.) Polybins (as 

Strabo rernarks) coptei:ds, that Homer in all his fiftions alludes to 


the cuſtoms of antiquity : for in'tance, Scylla was a famous fiſhery 


for taking ſuch fiſhes as Hemer mentions: this was the manner of 
taking the ſea-dog; ſeveral ſmall boats went out only with two men 


in each, the one rowed, the other ſtood with his. inſtrument ready to 


ſtrike the fiſh 3 all the boats had one ſpeculator in common, to give 
notice when the fiſh approzched, which uſually ſwam with more than 
ba'f of the body above water: Ulyſles is this ſpeculator, who ſtand; 
armed with his ſpear; and it is probable, adds Polybius, that Ho- 
mer thought Ulyſſes really viſited Scylla, fince he aſcribes to Scylla 
that manner of fiſhing which is really practiſed by the Scyllians. 


V. 327. Full on its crown a fig' green branches riſe.) Theſe par- 
ticularities, which ſeem of no conlequence, have a very good ef- 
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Beneath, Charybdis holds her boiſt'rous reign _ 
Midſt roaring whirlpools, and abſorbs the main; 130 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide. 
Oh if thy veſſel plough the direful waves 
When ſeas retreating roar within her caves, 
Ye periſh all! tho' he who rules the main 135 
Lend his ſtrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 
Ah ſhun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 
Tis better fix to loſe, than all to die. 
I then : O nymph propitious to my pray 'r, 
Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow'r declare, 146 


fe& in poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and proba» 
bility, For what can induce a poet to mention ſuch a tree, 1f the 
tree were not there in reatily ? Neil zer is this fig-tree deſcribed in 
va, it is the means of preierving the life of Ulyſſes i in the ſequtl of 
the itory, The poet deſcribes the fig-tree loaded with leaves; even 
th s circumſtance is of uſe, for the branckes would then bend dowz» 
ward to the lea by their weight, and be reached by Ulyſſes more 
eaſily, It ſhews like wiſe, that this ſhipwreck was not in winter, for 
then the branches are nak-d. Euſtathius. 

Dacier gathers from hence, that the ſeaſon was autumn, mean— 
ing the time when Ulyſſes arrived among the Phæacians; but this 
is a miſtake, for he was cat upon the Ogygian coatt by this ſtorm, 
and there remained with Calyp! o many years. he branch with 
which Uly tes girds his loins in the ſixth book 1s deſcribed with leaves, 
and that is indeed a fu'! proof that he was thrown upon the Phæacian 


ſhores before the ſeaſon in which trees ſhed their leaves, and probably 
in the autumo. 


v. 131. Thrice in her gulfi the boiling fees fubfds, 
Thrice in direthund:rs ſbe refunds the PR 


Strabo quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer underſtood the flax 
and reflux of the ocean. An inſtance, ſays he, of the care that 
poet took to inform himſelf in all things, is what he writes con- 
* cerning the tides, for he call; the reflux GL of fav, or the revolution 
of the waters: he tells us, that Scylla (it ſhould be Charybdis) 

* thrice ſwallows, and thrice reſunds the waves; this muſt be un- 
* derſtood of regular tides.”” T here are indeed but two tides in @ 
day, but this is the error of the librarians, who put Tpi; for Ng. Eu- 
ſtathius ſolves the expreſſion of the three tides differently, it ought to 
de underſtood of the “ D, of the ſpace of the night and day, 
and then there will be a regular flux and reflux thrice in that tine, 
or every eight hours periodically. 
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Is the foul fiend from vengeance freed ? 
Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed? 

Then ſhe: O worn by toils, oh broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight? 


Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, Hs 


And never, never be to heay'n reſign'd ? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong ? 

Deathleſs the peſt ! impenetrably ſtrong ! 

Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ! 

Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold! 150 

She mocks the weak attempts of human might ; 

O fly her rage! thy conqueſt is thy flight. 

If but to ſeize thy arms thou makſt delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her prey, 

Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are ſnatch'd away. 

From her foul womb Cratæis gave to air 156 
This dreadful peſt ! To her direct thy pray'r, 

To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee thro? the tumult of the floods. 

'Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your way, 160 

Where graze thy herds, illuſtrious ſource of day ! 


v. 142. Or of Iriſ* in arms, con Scylla bleed 9] This ſhort queſ- 
tion excellently d-clares the undaunted ſpirit of this hero; Circe 
lays before him the moſt ?frighting danger; Uhyſſes immediately 
offers to encuunter it, to revenge the death of his friends, and the 
poet artfully at the ſame time makes that goddeſs launch into the 
praiſe of his intrepidity z a judicious method to exalt the character 
of his hero. | Dacier, 


V HT — Cratæis gave lo air 
This dreadful et. ] 


It is not very evident who this Cratæis is whom the poet makes the 
mother cf Scylla : Euſtathius informs us that it is Hecate, a goddeſs 
very properly recommended by Circe 3 ſhe, like Circe, being the 
preſident over ſorceries and enchantments. But why ſhould ſhe be 
{aid to be the mother of Scylla ? Dacier imagines that Homer ſpeaks 
zenigmatically, and intends to teach us that theſe monſters are mere- 
ly the creation or offspring of magie, or poetry. 

v. 161. Where graze thy berds.——] This fiction concern- 
zog the immortal herds of Apollo is bold, but founded upon truth 


v» wad PA AH 
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Sev'n herds, ſev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 

Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains ; 

The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 

By breed increafe not, nor by death decay. 165 
Two ſiſter goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, 
The conſtant guardians of the woolly train; 

Lampetie fair, and Phaethuſa young, 

From Phebus and the bright Nezra ſprung : 

Here watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs 170 
And flow'ry meads they waſte the joyous hours. 

Rob not the god ! and ſo propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails; _ 

But if thy impious Hands the flocks deſtroy, 

The gods, the gods avenge it, and ye die! 175 
"Tis thine alone, (thy friends and navy loſt) 

Thro' tedious toils to view thy native coaſt. 

She ceas'd : and now aroſe the morning ray; 

Swift to her dome the goddeſs held her way. 


and reality. Nothing is more certain than that in ancient times 
whole herds of cattle were conſecrated to the gods, and were there- 
fore ſacred and inviolable ; theſe being always of a fixed number, 
neither more nor leſs than at the firſt conſecration, the poet feigns 
that they never bred or increaſed: and being conſtantly ſupplied 
upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be immortal, or never to 
decay; (for the ſame cauſe one of the moſt famous legions of an- 
tiquity was called immortal.) Euſtathius informs us, that they 
were labouring oxen employed in tillage, and that it was eſteemed 
a particular profanation to deſtroy a labouring ox : it was criminal 
to eat of it, nay it was forbid to be offered even in facrifices to the 
gods, and a crime puniſhable with death by the laws of Solon. So 
that the moral intended by Homer in this violation of the herds of 
Apollo is, that in our utmoſt neceflity we ought not to offend the 
gods. As to the flocks of ſheep, Herodotus informs us, that in Apol- 
lonia along the Ionian gulf, flocks of ſheep were conſecrated to that 
deity, and were therefore inviolable. 

v. 179. Swift ta her dime the goddeſs held her wway,) lt is very 
judicious in the poet not to amuſe us with repeating the compli- 
ments that paſſed between theſe two lovers at parting : the com- 
meice Ulyſſes held with Circe was fo far from contributing to the 
end of the Odyſſey, that it was one of the greateſt impediments 
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Then to my mates I meaſur'd back the plain, 186 
Climb'd the tall bark, and ruſh'd into the main ; 

Then bending to the ſtroke, their oars they drew 

To their broad breaſts, and ſwift the galley flew. 
Up-ſprung a briſker breeze; with freſhning gales 

The friendly goddeſs ſtretch'd the ſwelling fails; 18: 
We drop our oars ; .at eaſe the pilot guides ; 

The veſſel light along the level glides. | 

When riſing ſad and flow, with penſive look, 

Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke : 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190 
Attend while I what heav'n foredooms diſcloſe, 

Hear all !Fate hangs o'er all ! on you itlies 
To live, or periſh! to be ſafe, be wiſe! 

In flow'ry meads the ſportive Sirens play, h 
Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 194 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The gods allow to hear the dang'rous ſound. 
Hear and obey : if freedom I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain'd, be added band to band. 

While yet I ſpeak the winged galley flies, 200 
And lo ! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe. 

Sunk were at once the winds ; the air above, 

And waves below, at once forgot to move! 

Some dzmon calm'd the air, and ſmooth'd the deep, 

Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to ſleeps 
| 

to it; and therefore Homer diſmiſſc« that ſubj ect in a few words, and 

paſſes on directly to the great ſufferings and adventures of his hero, 

which are eſſential to the poem. But it may not be unneceſſary to 

obſerve, how artfully the poet connects this epiſode of Circe with the 

thread of it; he makes even the goddeſs who detains him from his 

country contribute to his return thither, by the advice ſhe gives him 

how to eſcape the dangers of the ocean, and how to behave in the 

difficult emergencies of his voyages: it is true ſhe detains him out of 


fondneſs, but yet this very fondneſs is of uſe to him, ſince it makes 
a goddeſs his inſtructor, and as it were a guide to his country. 
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Now ev'ry fail we furl, each oar we ply ; 206 
Laſh'd by the ſtroke the frothy waters fly, 
The ductile wax with buſy hands I mould, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd ; 
Th' aerial region now grew warm with day, 210 
The wax diffolv'd beneath the burning ray; 
Then ev'ry ear I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 
And from exceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 
Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll'd, 
And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold; 215 
Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries 
Celeſtial muſic warbles from their tongue, 220 
And thus the ſwift deluders tune the ſong. 
O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes ſtay ! 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay! 


v. 222. O ſlay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes flay!) There are 
feveral things remarkable in this ſhort feng of the Sirens: one of the 
firſt words they ſpeak is the name of Ulyſſes, this ſhews that they had 
2 kind of omuiſcience; and it could not fail of raifing the curioſity of 
a wile man, to be acquainted with perfons of fuch extenſive know- 
ledge : the ſong is well adapted to the character of Ulyſſes: it is not 
pleaſure or dalliance with which they tempt that hero, but a promiſe _ 
of wiſdom, and a recital of the war of Troy and his own glory. 
Cicero was fo pleaſed with theſe verſes, that he tranſlated. them, lib. 
v. De Finibus Bon. & Mal. 


„O decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulyſſes, 

« Auribus ut noſtros poſſis agnoſcere cantus? 

Nam nemo hæc unquam «ſt tranſvectus cærula carſu, 
Quin prius adſtiterit vocum dulcedine captus; 

4 Poſt, variis avido ſatiatus pectore muſis, 

„ DoCtior ad patrias lapſus pervenerit oras. 

Nos grave certameg belli, clademque tenemus 

« Grecia quam Trojz divino numine vexit, 

« Omaiaque elatis rerum veſtigia terris.“ 


Homer ſaw (ſays Tully) that his fable could not be approved, if 
he made his hero to be taken with a mere ſong : the Sirens theres 
fore promiſe knowledge, the deſire of which might probably prove 
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Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 


The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. 225 


Approach! thy ſoul ſhall into raptures riſe! 

Approach ! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 

We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 

Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 230 
O ſtay and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe ! 

Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the main; 
My ſoul takes wing to meet the heav'nly flrain ; 
I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 

Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea; 23 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

Till dying off, the diſtant ſounds decay: 

Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 
The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound. 

Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold ; 240 
Thunder'd the deeps, the ſmoking billows roll'd ! 


WF. 


ſtronger than the love of his country; to deſire to know all things, 
whether uſeful or trifles, is a faulty curioſity , but to be led from 
the contemplation of things great and noble, to a thirſt of Know- 
ledge, is an inftance of a greatneſs of ſoul, 

v. 241. . -— e ſmking ws roll'd.] What is to be 
underſtood by the ſmoke of tne billows? Does the poet mean a real 
fire ariſing from the rocks? Moſt of the critics have judged that the 
rock vomited out flames; for Homer mentions in the beginning of 
this book, | 

— IIupo; Y 9090 SUN. | 
I have taken the liberty to tranſlate both theſe paſſages in a different 
ſenſe ; by the ſmoke I underſtand the miſts that ariſe from the com- 
motion and daſhing of the waters, and by the “ forms of fire,” (as 
Homer expreſſes it) the reflexions the water caſts in ſuch agitation 
that reſemble flames; thus in ſtorms literally 
40 


Ardeſcunt ignibus undæ 


Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual ſtorm, and may therefore be 
ſaid to emit flames. I have ſoftened the expreſſion in the tranſlation 
by inſerting the word © ſeem.” | 

Ulyſſes continues upon one of theſe rocks ſeveral hours; that is, 
from morping till noon, as appears from the concluſion of this 
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Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood ! 

No more the veſſel plough'd the dreadful wave, 
Fear ſeiz d the mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 245 
Each dropp'd his oar : but ſwift from man to man 
With look ſerene I turnd, and thus began. 

O friends! oh often try'd in adverſe ſtorms ! 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 250 
Yet ſafe return'd — Ulyſſes led the way. 


book; for leaping from the float, he laid hold uron a fg: tree that 
g'ew upon Charybdis; bat both the fig-tree and Ulyſſeæs mult have 
been conſumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. 


v. 259. Deep in the dire Cyclopean den yeu lay, 
Yet ſafe return'd — Ulyſſes lad the way. |] 


Plutarch excellently explains this paſſage in his diſſertation, How 
a man may praiſe himſelf without blame or envy: © Ulyſſes (ſays 
„that author) ſpeaks not out of vanity; he ſaw his companions 
„ terrified with the noiſe, tumalt, and ſmoke of the gulfs of 
„ Scylla and Charybdis; he therefore to give them courage, re- 
minds them of his wiſdom and valour, which they found had 
«© frequently extricated them from other dangers: this is not vain- 
* glory or boalting, but the dictate of wildom 3 to infuſe courage 
„into his friends, he engages his virtue, proweſs and capacity for 
their ſafety, and ſhews what confidence they ought to repoſe in 
« his conduct.“ Virgil put the words of Ulyſſes in the mouth of 
Faeas. 


O ſocii, neque enim ignari ſumus ante malorum, 
„O piſſi graviora; dabit deus his quoque finem. 
Vos & Secyllæam rabiem penituſque ſonantes 
Acceſtis ſcopulos: vos & Cyclopea ſaxa 

« Experti, revocate animos, mœſtumque timorem 

“ Mittite. Fortan & hæc olim me:niniſſe juvabit.“ 


It muſt be allowed, that Virgil bas improved what he borrows; it 
tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than what Ulyſles 
ſpeaks; Macrobius is of this opinion; Saturn. lib. v. cap. 11. 
UlytTes lays before his companions only one inftance of his conduct in 
eſcaping dangers, Æacas mentions 4 ſecond : there is ſomething 
more ſtrong in 


oe Forſan & hnc _ meminiſſe juvabit,” 


than in we r priced; 3% ; not only as it gives them hope 
to eſcape, but as it is an allurance that this very danger ſhall be 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care confide: 

Lo! ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes is your guide! 

Attend my words! your oars inceſſant ply ; 

Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 25 
If from yon' juſtling rocks and wavy war 

Jove ſafety grants; he grants it to your care. 

And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 

Pilot, attentive liſten and obey ! 259 
Bear wide thy courſe, nor plough thoſe angry waves 
Where rolls yon' ſmoke, yon' tumbling ocean raves ; 
Steer by the higher rock; left whirl d around 

We fink, beneath the circling eddy drown'd, 

While yet J ſpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, 
Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 265 
Cautious the name of Scylla J ſuppreſt; 

That dreadful ſound had chill'd the boldeſt breaſt. 

Meantime forgetful of the voice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; 


a pleaſure, and add to their future happineſs : it is not only an aret- 
ment of reſolution but conſolation, Scaliger agrees with Macrobius, 
"Ex ipfis periculis propontt voluptatem : nihil enim jucundivs 44 
© memori2 quæ periculurum ev alionern, vickoriamquc recordatione 
© repraſentat.”” 


v. 268, 


forgetful of the voice divine, 
All 22 bright my limbs in ar mon Pine 1 


This ſeemingly ſmall circumſtance is not without a good effect: 
ſhews that Ulytles even by the injunction of a goddeſs, cannot lay 
aſide the hero. It is not out of a particular care of his own ſafety 
that he arms himſelf, for he takes his ſtand in the moſt open dan- 
gerous part of the veſſel. It is an evidence likewiſe that the death 
of his compani-ns is aot owing to a Want of his protection; for it is 
plain that, as Horace expreſles it, 


«© Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
„% Pertulit“ 


By this conduct we fee likewiſe, that all the parts of the Odyſſey are 
conſiſtent, and that the ſame care of his companions, which Homer 
aſcribes to Ulyſſes in the firſt lines of it, is viſible through the whols 


poem. 
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High on the deck I take my dang'rous ſtand, 270 
Two glitt'ring jav'lins lighien in my hand; 
Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing fpear I ſtay, 
Till the fell fiend ariſe to ſeize her prey. 
Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold 
The hideous peſt, my labouring eyes ] roll'd ; 275 
In vain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the fight. 

Now thro* the rocks, appal'd with deep diſmay, 
We bend our courſe, and ſtem the deſp'rate way; 
Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horrour forms, 280 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms. 
When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boils the waves 
They toſs, they foam, a wild confuſion raiſe, 
Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze ; 285 
Eternal miſts obſcure th' aerial plain, | 
And high above the rock ſhe ſpouts the main; 
When in her gulfs the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 
She drains the ocean with the refluent tides : | 
The rock rebellows with a thund'ring found; 290 
Deep, wond'rous deep below, appears the ground. 

Struck with deſpair, with trembling hearts we view'd 
The yawning dungeon, gnd the tumbling flood , 


v. 283 The riugſ rick roars— ] I doubt not every reader 
who is acquiinte@ with Homer, has taken notice in this book, 
how he all along adapts his verſes to the horrible ſubjeò he de- 
fcribes, and paints the roaring of the ocean in words as ſonorous 
as that element. Aeivoy ave;5:{oonoe — Tpig dvyp3e er - dvatpotur — 
Söfag nge, &c. © Subjicit rem cculis, & aurium noſtrarum do- 
© minus «(t,” ſays Scaliger. It is impoſſible to preſerve the beauty 
of Homer, in a language fo much inferiour ; but | have endeavoured 
to jmitate what | could not equal. I have clogged the veiſe with the 
roughneſs and identity of a letter, which is the harſheſt our language 
affords ; and clogged it with monoſyllables, that the concourſe of the 
rough letters right be more quick and cloſe in the pronunciation 
and the mo't open and founding vowel accur in every word. 
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When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 
Stretch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept fix men away; 295 


: 9 
Chiefs of renown ! loud echoing ſhrieks ariſe ; 


turn and view them quivering in the ſkies ; 

They call, and aid with out-ſtretch'd arms implore : 

In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch'd no more. 

As from ſome rock that overhangs the floods, 300 

The ſilent fiſher caſts th' inſidious food, 

With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 

And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies : 

So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches ſtruggling in the ſky; 305 

In the wide dungeon ſhe deveurs her food, 

And the fleſh trembles white ſhe churns the blood, 

Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay'd ; 

Never, I never, ſcene fo dire ſurvey d! 

My ſhiv'ring blood, congeal'd, forgot to flow ; 310 

Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of woe! | 
Now from the rocks the rapid veilel flies, 

And the hoarſe din like diſtant thunder dies; 

To Sol's bright iſle our voyage we purſue, | 

And now the glittring mountains riſe to view. 315 

There ſacred to the radiant god of day, 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiſcuous ſtray; 

Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 

To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train; 


v. 300 As frmm ſome rock that overhangs the floed, 
The felenr fiſher < ] 


Theſe tender and calm ſimilitudes have a peculiar beauty, when in? 


troduced to i:iluſtrate ſuch images of terrour as the poet here de- 
ſcribes: they ſet off each the other by an happy contralt, and become 
both more ſtrong by oppoſition. Euſtathius remarks, that there is al- 
ways 2 peculiar ſweetneſs in alluſions that are borrowed from calm 
life, as fiſhing, bunting, and rural affairs, : 

v. 314. To S's bright iſle —— J This iſle is evidently Si- 
cily ; for he has already informed us, that theſe herds were on Trina- 
cria, (ſo anciently called from the three promontories of Lilybæum, 
Pelorus, and Pacbynus.) 


3 


1 
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Straight to my anxious thoughts the ſound convey'd 
The words of Circe and the Theban ſhade ; 321 
Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to ſhun, 
With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 
O friends ! oh eyer exercis'd in care ! 
Hear heav'n's commands, and rev'rence what ye hear! 
To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban ſhade 326 
And Circe warn! O be their voice obey'd : 
Some mighty woe relentleſs heav'n forebodes : 
Fly theſe dire regions, and revere the gods! 
While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden ſorrow ran 330] 

Thro' ev'ry breaſt, and ſpread from man to man, 
Till wrathful thus Eurylochus began. 

O cruel thou! ſome fury ſure has ſteel'd 
That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield! 
From ſleep debarr'd, we ſink from woes to woes; 335 
And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe? 
Still muſt we reſtleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 
The ſun deſcending, and ſo near the ſhore ? 
And lo ! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrours of the main. 340 
Oft' in the dead of night loud winds ariſe, 

Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the ſkies ; 

Oh ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage diſplay, 
And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way, 
Tho” gods deſcend from heav'n's aerial plain 345 
To lend us aid, the gods deſcend in vain : % 
Then while the night diſplays her awful ſhade, 
Sweet time of lumber ! be the night obey d! 
Haſte ye to land ! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purſue the deſtin'd way. 350 


v. 232. Jill aurathful thus Eurylochus began.] Homer has found 

out a way to turn reproach into praiſe. What Eurylochus ſpeeks in * 
his wrath againſt Ulyſſes as a fault, is really his glory z it ſhews him ! 
to be indefatigable, patient in adverſity, and obedient to the decrees | 
of the gods. And what flill heightens the panegyric is, that it is 
ſpoken by an enemy, who muſt therefore be free rom all ſuſpicion 
of flattery. | 
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A ſudden joy in ev'ry boſom roſe ; | 
So will'd ſome dæmon, miniſter of woes! 


To whom with grief — O ſwift to be undone, 
Conſtraind I act what wiſdom bids me ſhun. 


But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear ; 454 


Atteſt the heav'ns, and call the gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaſt diſplay, 
By Circe giv'n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 

Thus I: and while to ſhore the veſſel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the ſkies : 360 
Then where a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day: 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 
Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in ſlumber ſhares 365 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares. 

Now far the night advanc'd her gloomy reign, 
And ſetting ſtars roll'd down the azure plain : 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds riſe, 
And clouds and double darkneſs veil the ſkies ; 370 


v. 363, — — And row (their hunger fled) 
Sigh fer their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 


This conduct may ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary 3 the companions 
of Ulyſſes appear to have forgot their loſt friends, they entertain 
themſelves with a due refreſhment, and then find leiſure to mourn z 
whereas a true ſorrow would more probably have taken away all ap- 
petite. But the practice of Ulyſſes's friends is conſonant to the cuſ- 
toms of antiquity : it was eſteemed a profanation and a piece of in- 
gratitude to the gods, to mix ſorrow with their entertainments : the 
hours of repaſt were allotted to joy, and thankſgiving to heaven for 
the bounty it gave to man by ſuſtenance. Beſides, this practice bears 


| a ſecret inſtruction, viz, that the principal care is owing to the 


living; and when that is over, the dead are not to be negleRed. 
Eneas and his friends are drawn in the ſame attitude by Virgil: 


_ «4 Poſtquam exempta fames epulis, menſæque remotæ, 
A miſſos longo ſocios ſermone requirunt 
6 Precipuè pius Æneas, nunc acris Oronti, 
* Nunc Amyei caſum gemit, &c.“ 
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The moon, the ſtars, the bright ztherial hoſt 

Seem as extinR, and all their ſplendours loſt ; 

The furious tempeſt roars with dreadful ſound : 

Air thunders, rolls the ecean, groans the ground, 

All night it rag'd ; when morning roſe, to land 375 

We baul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the ſtrand, 

Where in a beauteous grotto's cool receſs 

Dance the green Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas, 
There while the wild winds whiſtled o'er the main, 

Thus careful I addreſt the liſt'ning train. 380 
O friends be wiſe ! nor dare the flocks deſtroy 

Of theſe fair paſtures : if ye touch, ye die. 

Warn'd by the high command of heav'n, be aw'd ; 

Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the god! 

That god who ſpreads the radiant beams of light, 38 5 

And views wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'd height. 
And now the moon had run her monthly round, 

The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'ring with a dreadful ſound ; 

Unhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 

Low thro' the grove, or range the flow'ry plain: 390 

Then fail'd our food; then fiſh we make our prey, 

Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the wat'ry way. 

"Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 

Famine and meagre want beſieg'd us round. 

Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtray d, 395 

From the loud ſtorms to find a filvan ſhade ; | 


v. 395. Penfive and pale from grove to grove I Hray'd.] It was 
neceſſary (remarks Euſtathius) for the poet to invent ſome pretext 
to remove Ulyſſes: if he had been preſent, his companions dared 
not to have difobeyed him openly 3 or if they had, it would have 
ſhewed a want of authority, which would have been a diſparagement 
to that hero. Now what pretext could be more rational than to ſup- 
poſe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions to the gods ? His affairs 
are brought to the utmoſt extremity, his companions murmur, and 
hunger oppreſſes. The poet therefore, to bring about the crime of 
theſe offenders by probable methods, repreſents Ulyſſes retiring to 
ſupplicate the gods; a conduct which they ought to have imitated : 
beſides, there is a poetical juſtice obſerved in the whole relation, and 
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There o'er my hands the living wave I pour 
And heav'n and heav'n's immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the roarings of the ſtormy main, 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 408 
Then o'er my eyes the gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid. 
O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 
But dreadful moſt, when by a ſlow decay 405 
Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 
Why ceaſe ye then timplore the pow'rs above, 
And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Jove ? 
Why ſeize ye not yon' beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Ariſe unanimous ; ariſe and ſlay /! 410 
And if the gods ordain a fafe return, | 
To Phabus ſhrines ſhall riſe, and altars burn. 
But ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 415 
Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe ! 


by the piety of Ulyſſes, and the guilt of his companions, we acknow - 


ledge the equity when we ſee them periſh, and Ulyſſes. preſerved 


from all his dangers. 
v. 412. To Phabus ſbrines ſhall riſe, ] Eurylochus put on 


an air of piety to perſuade his companions to commit ſacrilege : 


“Let us facrifice, ſays he, te the gods :*” as if obedience were not 
better than ſacrifice. Homer underſtood the nature of man, which is 
ſtudious to find excuſes to juſtify our crinies 3 and we often offend, 
merely through hopes of a pardon. Dacier, 


The word in the original is &yanual, which does not fignify | 


ſtatues, but orgaments, a, hung up, or repoſited in the tem 
ples ; ſuch as | 


5 7 a 7 ” 
Ayia, EYE, K040WTY GNGKE:, 
or as it is expreſſed in the Iliad, 
—\4 6" ,d Eyanud, | 
Heſychius interprets 4yaaua to be, way k & Ti dydnaflai, Br ws 
Curtis Convoy ; that is, 4yarua fignifies every ornament with which 


a perſon is delighted or adorned ; not a ſtatue, as it is underſtood by 
the generality, Dacier. Euſtathius. 
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Thus he: the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 
When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey; 
They ſeize, they kill but for the rite divine, 
The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine. 429 
Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride ; 
And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake ſupply'd. 
With pray'er they now addreſs th' ætherial train, 
Slay the ſelected beeves, and flay the ſlain : 
The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art, 42 5 
trew'd o'er with morſels cut from ev'ry part. 
Water, inſtead of wine, 1s brought in urns, 
And pour'd profanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 


They roaſt the fragments, and prepare the feaſt. 430 


"I was then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain 
Back to the bark I ſpeed along the main. 
When lo! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 
Spreads 0'er the coaſt, and ſcents the tainted gales ; 
A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 437 
And thus obteſting heav'n I mourn'd aloud. 
O fire of men and gods, immortal Jove ! 
Oh all ye bliſsful pow'rs that reign above ! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe ? 
O fatal lumber, paid with laſting woes! 440 
A deed ſo dreadful all the gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav'n in arms! 
Meantime Lampetie mounts the aerial way, 
And kindles into rage the god of day : 

Vengeance ye pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whoſe hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! 446 
Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſurvey, | 
When thro' the ports of heav'n I pour the day, ; 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 

Vengeance, ye gods! or I the ſkies forego, 450 
And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below. 


v. 451. Ard boar the lamp f heaw'n de ſhades below) This is 2 


verv bold fiction; for how can the the ſun be imagined to illuminate 
Vor, II. 
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To whom the thund'ring pow'r: O ſource of day 
Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams thro? heav'n's bright portals riſe, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies ; 45 5 
Lo! my red arm I bear, my thunders guide, 
To dath th' offenders in the whelming tide, 

To fair Calypſo from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey'd theſe councils of the gods. 


the regions of the dead; that is, to ſhine within the earth, for, 
there the realin of Pluto is placed by Homer? I am perſuaded the 


meaning is only that he would no more riſe, but leave the earth and 
Heavens in perpetual darkneſs. Efebus is placed in the welt, where 


the ſun ſets, and conſequently when he diſappears, he may be faid 
to be furk into the realms of darkneſs, or Etebus. 

Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the ob- 
ſervation of ſome unuſual darkneſs of the ſun, either from a total 
eclipſe or other cauſes, which happened at a time when ſome te- 
markable cr:me was committed, and gave the poets liberty to feign 
that the fun wittdrew his light from the view of it. Thus at the 
death of Cælar the globe of the ſun was obſcured, or gave but a 
weak light, (1ays P! utarch) a whole year and Pliny, lib. il. 80. 


4% Piunt p. digiofi © & longiores ſolis defectus, totius penẽ᷑ anni pal- 


*® fore continuo.“ This Virgil directly appli to the Hotrour the ſun 
conceived at the death of Ceſar, Georg. 1 


Ille etiam extinto miſeratus Ceſare Romam, 
Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
* Inj 1lique æternam timuerunt ſecula noRtern.”? 


And it Virgil might ſay that the ſun withdrew his beams at the im- 
piety of the Romans, why may not Homer lay the ſame, concerning 
the crime of the companions of Ulyſſes? Dacier imagines that Homes 


had heard of the ſun's ſtanding {till at the voice of Joſhua ;z for it 


{ſys ſhe) he could ſtand Aill in the upper region, why may not 
he do the ſame in the contrary hemiſphere, that is, in the language 
of Homer, bear his lamps to ſhades below)?“ But this ſeems to 
he ſpoken without any foundation, there being no occaſion to have 
RD to that mireculous event for a ſolution. 


v. 473. Tz fair Caly} ſo from the brizht abodes, 
liermes convey d iheſe councily of the go: 4 


Theſe lines are inſerted (as Euſtathius obſerves) ſolely to reconcile 
the ſtary to cred:b'iity; for how was it poſfivle for Uiyfies to arrive 
at the k nowiedge of what was done in heaven, without a ditco— 


very made by ſome ef the deities? The perſons by whom thetc 
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Meantime from man to man my tongue exclaims, 
My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames. 46. 
In vain ! I view perform'd the direful deed, 

Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now heav'n gave ſigns of wrath, along the ground 7 


Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound 465 | 
Roar'd the dead limbs the burning entrails groan'd. 7 


diſcourſes of the gods are diſcovered are happily choſen z Mercury 
was the meſſenger of heaven, and it is this god who deſcends to 
Calypſo in the fifth book of the Odyſley : fo that there was a cor- 
reſpondence between Calypſo and Mercury; and therefore he is 2 


proper perſon to make this diſcovery to that goddeſs, and ſhe, out ot 
aſteQion to Ulyſſes. 


v. 464. Now heav'n gave figns Y wrath ; aling the ground 
Crept the raw hides 


This paſſage (ſays Euſtathius) gave an occaſion of laughter to men 
diſpoſed to be merry, Au> a; prnnarius TeIwne Tots mraiely HEN. 
He adds, that the terrours of a guilty conſcience drove the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes into theſe imaginations: guilt is able to create a 
phantom in a moment, ſo that theſe appearances were nothing but 
the illuſions of a diſturbed imagination. He cites a paſſage from the 
Calliope of Herodotus to vindicate Homer: Artayctes, a Perſian ge- 
neral, had plundered a temple in which was th- tomb of Proteſilaus, 
where great riches were depoſited ; afterwards he was beſiezed in 
Seſtus, and taken priſoner: one day, one of his guards was boiling 
ſalted fiſhes (r4p:y0) and they leaped, and moved as if they had been 
alive, and newly taken out of the water: divers p=rlons crouded 
about the place, and wondered at the miracle; when ArtayQes 
ſaid, ““ Friends, you are not at all concerned in this miracle: Pro- 
„ teſilaus, though dead, admonithes me by this fign, that the gods 
have given him power to revenge the injury I offered to his monu- 
« ment in Eleus.“ But this is juſtifying one fable by another; 
and this looks alſo like the effects of a guilty con'cience. 

This is not among the paſſages condemned by Longinus; and 
indeed it was no way blameable, if we confider the times when it 
was ſpoken, and the perſons to whom it is related: I mean Phæa- 
cians, who were delighted with ſuch wonders. What was ſaid 
injudiciouſly by a great writer, may very properly be applied to theſe 
people, Credo, quia impoſſibiſe eit.” But we need not have re- 
courſe to their credulity for a vindication of this ſtory : Homer has 
given us an account of all the abſtruſe aits, ſuch as necromancy, 
witchcraft, and natural portents; here he relates a prodigy, the 
belief of which univerſally prevailed among the antients: let 
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Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd joy ; 
"The ſeventh aroſe, and now the fire of gods 
Rein'd the rough ſtorms, and calm'd the toſſing floods : 
With ſpeed the bark we climb ; the ſpacious fails 471 
Loos'd from the yards invite th' impelling gales. 

Paſt fight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 

And all above 1s ſky, and ocean all around ! 

When lo! a murky cloud the thund'rer forms 475 
Full o'er our heads, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms, 
Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy welt, and whiſtles in the ſkies. 


any one read Livy, and he will find innumerable inſtances of pro- 
digies, equally incredible as this, which were related by the wile, 
and believed at leaſt by the vulgar, Thus we read of ſpeaking oxen, 
the ſweating of the ſtatues of the gods, in the beſt Roman hiſtories, 
If ſuch wonders micht have a place in hiſto y, they may certainly be 
allowed room in poetry, whoſe province is fable: it ſignifies nothing 
whether a ſtory be true or falſe, provided it be eſtabliſhed by com- 
mon belicf, or common fame; this is a ſufhcient foundation for po- 
etry. Vigil, Georg. i. 478. 


C6 


— Pecudeſque locutæ, 
© Infendum |! ſiſtunt amnes, &c.“ 


The deys of wonder are now over, and therefore a poet would be 
blarmeub'e to make uſe of ſuch impoſſibilities in theſe ages: they are 
now almoſt unwerfally diſbelieved, and therefore would not be ap- 

proved as bold fictions, but exploded as wild extravagaucics. 


v. 477 And notu out fires 
The. gl:omy eſt, &c } 


Longipu, white Fe condemns the Odyfſey as wanting fire, through 
the deciy of Hon er's fancy, excepts the deſcriptions of the tem— 
peſts, which he ajlows to be painted with the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt 
firokes of poetry. Jet any perſon read that paſſage in the fifth book, 
and he will be convinced of the fire of Homer's fancy. 
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The two ſaſt tines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a ſecond Zoilus 


vi Homer, allov's them to be © emma pulchra, plena, gravis, 
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; 
The mountain-billows roar ! the furious blaſt 

Howls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the matt : 
The mall gives way, and crackling as it bends, 481 
Tears up the deck ; then all at once deſcends : 

The pilot by the tumbling ruin lain, 

Daſh'd from the helm, falls headlong in the main, 


p. 469. There is a ſtorm in the very words, and the hurrours of 
it are viſibie in the verſes. | 

Virgil was maſter of too much judgment, not to embellifh his 
Aneid with this deſcription. 


* Incubere mari, totumque a ſedibus imis 

© Una Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, crcberque proceilis 
+ Africus, & valtos volvunt ad littora fluctus, 

* Eriptunt ſub:to nubes celumque diemque 


50 Te ucror um EX cculis: ponto Ox incubat atra.“ 


Theſe are almoſt literally tranſſated from the abovementioned verſes 
of Homer, and theſe following. 


Te d ED. . NHS Y Emeo i, 7591555 Th gun; 
Kas Bopeng al bpnſerẽ rug, S 2 HAS HUNG Tv? 
Scaliger calls the verſes of Homer, ** Giv:na oratio, but prefers 
thoſe of Virgil. Totumque a ſedibus imis,' is ftronger than 
rp aitley, &c. and Aidprievern; is an ill choten epithet, to be uſed 
to deſcribe a ſtorm, for it carries an image of ſerenity. But that is 
to be underſtood of the general nature of that wind: «s 2 river may 
be ſaid to be gentle, though capable to be ſwelled into a fleod. But 
Lleave the preference to the reader's judgment. 
v. 483. The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain.] There is à great 


ſimilitude between this paſſage and tome verſes in Virgil, ia which, 
as Scaliger judges, and perhaps with reaſon, the preference 1s to be 
given to the Roman poet. Tenuiſſina, ſays that critic, & leviſſi- 


6» 


ma utitur narratione Homerus. 
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Ingens a vertice Pontus 


« In puppim ferit; excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
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* Yolvitur in caput.” 
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Firm to the maſt with cords the helm J bind, 
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'Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 485 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole ; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames : 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 


 Tofs'd and retoſs'd, it reel'd beneath the blow ; 49s 


At once into the main the crew it ſhook : 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmould'ring ſmoke. 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they rife, 


Now loft, now ſeen, with ſhrieks and dreadful cries ; 


And firive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 495 


Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 
Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and dafſh'd the ſides in twain : 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, 

Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to fea the mall. 
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And ride aloft, to providence refign'd, 
Thro' tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 
Now ſunk the weft, and now a ſouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 
For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 505 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund'ring waves. 
All night I drove; and at the dawn of day, 
Faſt by the rocks beheld the deſp'rate way: 
Juſt when the fea within her gulfs ſubſides, 


And in the roaring whirlpools ruſh the tides. $10; 


EG ——Aft illam ter fluctus ibidem 

«© Torquet agens circum, & rapidus vorat æquore vortex 

„ Appatent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto.” 
There is certainly better verſification in theſe lines of Virgil, than in 
thoſe of Homer: there is better colcuring, and they ſet the thing 
they deſcribe full before our eyes. Virgil has omitted the two ſhort 
ſimilitudes of the diver, and the ſea mews, deſpairing perhaps to 
make them ſhine in the Roman language. Thete is a third fimile 
in Homer of the bat or bird of night Nuxlzps, which is introduced to 
repreſent Ulyſſes clinging round the fig tree. It is true the Whole 
three are taken from low ſubjeRs, but they very well paint the 
thing they were intended to illuitrate, 
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Syift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree teiz'd, and clung around: 

go to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendent round it claſps his leathern w ings. 


High in the air the tree its boughs diſplay'd, 55 
And o'er the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade, 
All unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 
Beneath my feet the whitling billows fly. 
\What-time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar 
Jo take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war; 520 

v. 519. Mhal time the judge for ſu kes the iy bay 

F9a1 7 192 7 /. — — 

This paſta 82 Ras! ben egregiou) ly mifanderſtood by Mo, teur Per- 
rault. U yi! les being carr ed (lays than 1 7 on his matt towards 
Cazrybdis, reaps iron it; and clings | <2 a bat round a lig- tree, Waite 
ing till the return af tne matt from the gulfs of it; and ave, 
that when he law it, he was as glad as a judge when he riſes finn 
his ſeat to go to dinner, after having tried feveral cgufes. ul Pu- 


teau fully vindicates Homer in his refletions on Lo! 1 before 
the uſe of dials or ciocks the antients diltinguiſhed the day by ſome 
remarkable offices or ſtated employments: as from the dining of the 
labourer. 


hat time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 

The weary woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal. 
Fliad xi. ver. 119. See the annotations; fo here from the riſing Of 
the judges : and both denote the mid-day, or noon-tide hour. Thus 
it is uſed by Flin,ocrates, who ſpeaking of a perſon 8 with a 
javelin in the liver, ſays he died Tpiy ayer Kuta, a little before 
the breaking up of the aſſembly, or before the judge rites from his 
tribunal : or as ſome underſtand it, a little before the fin:thing of the 
market: there is a parallel expreſſion in X enophon, +, 394 75 £45; 
694244 mhilgras, This riſing of the judge Perrault miſtak es for a com- 
pariſon, to expreſs the joy which Ulyſſes conceived at the fight of 
the return of his miſt; than which nothing can be more dittant 
trom Homer's ſentiment: | 

From this deſcription we may preciſely learn the time that pailed 

while UlyiTes clung round the fig tree. 

At the dawn of day, 

Faſt by the rocks I plough'd the deſp'rate way, 


So that at morning he leaped from his float, and about noon re- 
covered it: now Euſtathigs affirms, that in the ſpace of twenty- 
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Charybdis rumbling from her inmoſt caves, 

The maſt refunded on her refluent waves. 

Swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 

Sudden I dropp'd amidſt the flaſhing main; 

Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 625 
And oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood, 

Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes : 

So Jove decreed, (dread fire of men and gods) 

Then nine long days I plough'd the calmer ſeas 

Heav'd by the ſurge, and wafted by the breeze, 5 30 
Weary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 

When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main. 


four hours there are three tiles, and dividing that time into three 
parts, Ulyfles will appear to have remained upon the rock e'ght hours. 
The exact time when the judge role from his tribunal is not apparent: 
Boileau ſuppaſes it to be about thiee o' clock in the afternoon, Dacier 
about Wo; but the time was certa n among the antlents, and is 
enly dubious to ue, as we are ignorant of the hour of the day when 
the judge entered his tribunal, and when he left it. 

v. 522, When the tenth fun deſcended to the main.) This account 
is very extraordinary. U yſſes continued upon the maſt ten days, and 
conſequently tea days without any nouriſhment. Longinus brings 


this paſſage as an inſtance of the decay of Homer's genius, and his 


lanching out into extravagant fables. [ wonder Eultathius thould be 
filent about this objection; but Dacier endeavours to vindicate Ho- 
mer, from a ſim lar p'ace in the Ads of the Apoſtles, chap. xxvil. 
ver. 33. Where St, Paui ſays to the failors,.* This is the fourteenth 
„day that ye hae tarried, and continued faſting, having taken 
© nothing.” Now if the failors in the acts could faſt fourteen days, 
why may not Ulyiles faſt ten? Pur this place by no means comes up 
to the point. The words are Tiroapzraaiderdiruyy (HD j u 
go donsiſes, that is, expecting the fourteenth day, (which is to-day) 
you continue without eating; fo the meaning is, they had taken no 
food all that day; the danger was fo great that they had no leiſure to 
think upon hunger. This 1s the literal conſtruction of the words, 
and implies that out of expect ation of the fourteenth day, (which they 
looked upon as a critical time when the danger would be at the 
higheſt) they had forgot to take their uſual repaſt ; and not, that 
they had faſted fourteen days. But if any perſon thinks that the 
faſting is to be applied to the whole fourteen days, it muſt be ia 
that latitude whereia interpreters expound Heſiod. | 
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There in Calypſo's ever-fragrant bow'rs 
Refreſh'd I lay, and joy beguil'd the hours. 

My following fates to thee, oh king, are known, 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 530 
Enough: in miſery can words avail ? 
And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale? 


5 \ * 
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which ſignifies not that they eat no meat at all, but that they had 
not leiſure through their danger to oblerve the uſual and ſtated hours 
of repaſt : they eat in their arms, with their hands fouled with blood. 


But I take the former ſenſe to be the better. Beſides, it is impoſfible 


to make this place of any ſervice to Homer; for it thee men con- 
tinued fo long faſting, it was a miraculous faſt; and how can this be 
applied to Ulyſſes, who 1s not imagined to owe his power of faſting 
to any ſupernatural affiftance ? But it ts almoſt a demonſtration that 
the ſailors in the AQts eat during the tempeſt ; why ſhould they ab- 
ſtain? It was not for want of food; for at St. Paul's injunction they 
take ſome ſuſtenance : now it is ab ſurd to imagine a irijracie to be 
performed, when common and eaſy means were at hand to make 
ſuch a ſupernatural act unneceſſary, If they had been without food, 
then indeed a miracle might have been ſuppoſed to ſupply it, If 
they had died through faſting, when meat was at hand, they would 
have been guilty of ſtarving theinielves. If therefore we ſuppoſe 2 


miracle, we mult ſuppoſe it to be wrought, to prevent raen from be- 


ing guilty of wil'ul felf-murder, which: is an abſurdity. 

Beſides, the word 4c:|c; is uſed to denote a perſon who takes no 
food for the {pace of one day only, as peav47i1c; ſignifies a perſon who 
eats but one meal in the compals of one day; this therefore is an 
evidence, that the ſailors in the Acts had not been without ſulte- 
nance fourteen days. 

In ſhorr, I am not in the number of thoſe who think Homer has 
no faults; and unleſs we imagine Ulyſſes to have faſted ten days by 
the aſſiſtance of the gods, this paiſage mult be allowed to be extrava- 


gant : it is true, Homer ſays, the gods guided him to the Ogygian 


notes; but he fays not a word to ſoften the incredibility of the fait- 
ing of Ulyfles, through an aſſiſtance of the gous. I am therefore in- 


clined to ſubicribe to the op:nion of Longinus, that this relation is 


faulty; but fay with Horace, 
<< Non ego paucis 

«© Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fullt, 

Aut humane parum cavit natura.”” 
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BO 0 XII. 
THE ARGUMENT: 


The arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


Ulyſſes takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks 
in the evening. Next morning the ſhip arrives at Ithaca 
where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet fleeping, lay him an 
the ſhore with all his treaſures. On their return, Nep- 
tune changes their ſhip into a rock. In the mean-time 
Mes awaking, knows not his native Ithaca, by rea- 
fon of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round him. He 
breaks out into loud lamentations ; "till the goddeſs ap- 
gearing to him in the firm of a ſhepherd, diſcovers the 


country to him, and points out the particular places. He 


then tells a feigned ſtory of bis adventures, upon which 
ſhe manifeſts berſelf, and they conſult together of the 
meaſures to be taken to deſtray the ſuitors. To conceal 
his return, and diſguiſe his perſon the more eſectually, 
fhe changes him into the figure of an oid beggar. 


E ceas'd ; but left ſo pleaſing on their ear 


His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 


A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: 
The grateful conf*rence then the king reſumes. 


* The fhaly reems.] The epithet in the original is 
Taiievre, r,“ gloomy:“ it is here uſed with a peculiar propriety, 
to keep in the reader's mind the exact time when Ulyſſes rtnade his 
narration to the Pha.acians, namely, in the evening, of the thirty- 
third day: we may likewiſe gather from this diſtinction of times, 
the exact ſtay of Ulylſes among the Phæaciaus; be was throwa up- 


0 
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Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt ; 
No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 
Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
But hear me, princes ! whom theſe walls incloſe, 
For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows 10 
With wine unmixt, (an honour due to age, 
To chear the grave, and warm the poet's rage) 
Tho' labour'd gold and many a dazzling veſt 
Lie heap'd already for our god-like gueſt ; | 
Without new treaſures let him not remove, 15 
Large, and expreſſive of the public love : 
Each peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, 
A gen'ral tribute, which the ſtate ſhall owe. 
This ſentence pleas'd : then all their ſteps addreſt 
To ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt. 20 
Now did the roſy-finger'd morn ariſe, 
And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 
Down to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 
They bore the treaſures, and in fafety plac'd. 
The king himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care: 26 
Then bade his followers to the feaſt repair. 


on their ſhores on the thirty-fiſt day in the evening, and lands about 
day break on the thirty-fifth day in his own country , fo that he 
ſtayed three nights on'y with Aiciovus, one night being ſpent in his 
vuyage to Ithaca from Phæacia. 


v. 10. Fer w bom my chanter fings, and goblet fliws 


With wine unmixt, &. 


Homer calls the wine veg. or wine drank at the entertaipment 
of elders, 5%, or men of diſtinction, ſays Euſtathius; by the 
bard, he means Demodocus. | 

The ſame critics further remarks, that Homer judiciouſly ſhortens 


every circumſtarce before he comes to the diſmiſſion of Ulyiſes: thus 


he omits the deſcription of the ſacrifice, and the ſubject of the ſong 
of Demodocus ; theſe are circumſtances that at beſt would be but 
uſeleſs ornaments, ard ill agree with the impatience of Ulyiles 10 


begin his voyage toward his country, Theſe therefore the poct 


Lriefly diſpatches, 


Bo 
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A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the ſand. 

To Jove th' eternal, (pow'r above all pow'rs! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heav'n with ſhow'rs) 
The flames aſcend : 'till evening they prolong 1 
The rites, more ſacred made by heav'nly ſong: 

For in the midſt, with public honours grac'd 

Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac'd, 

All, but Ulyſſes, hear'd with fix d delight: 35 
He fat, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 

Slow ſeem'd the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 

His native home deep imag'd in his ſoul. 

As the tir'd ploughman ſpent with ſtubborn toil, 


Whoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoil, 40 


Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 

When home with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repalt, (the day's hard labour done :) 

So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the fun, 


39. As the tir 'd plou; in, &c.] The ſimile which Homer 


e is drawn from low lite, es very happily fets off the impa- 
tience of Ulyſſes: it is familiar, but exp:etfive. Horace was not of 


the judg Lee of thoſe who thought it mean, for he uſes it in his 
Epiltles- 


—dieſque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus : ut piger annus 
Pupil! 8, dude dura prern't cultodia matrum 


Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempora, que per 
Conſillumque morantur,” &c, 


It was very neceſſary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulyſſes to re- 
turn: it would have been abſurd to have repreſented him cool, or 
even moderately warm upon this occaſion; he had refuſed iminorta- 
lity through the love of his country; it is now in his power to return 
toit; he ought therefore conſiſtently with his former character to be 
drawn with the utmoſt earneſtneſs of the {ou}, and every moment 
mult appear tedious that keeps him from it; it ſhews therefore the 
judgment of Homer to deſcribe him ia this manner, and not to pals 
it over curſorily, but force it upon the notice of the reader, by inſiſt- 
ing upon it ſomew hat largely, and illuſtrating it by a proper ſimili- 
tude, to fix it more ſtrongly upon our memory. 
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Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 45 
(The Scherian ſtates) he turn'd, and thus addreft. 

O thou, the firſt in merit and command ! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 
May ev'ry joy be yours ! nor this the leaſt, 
When due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, 50 
Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by heav'n ! 
So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace. 
On you be ev'ry bliſs ; and ev'ry day, 
In home-felt joys delighted, roll away ; 
Yourſelves, your wives, your long deſcending race, 
May ev'ry god enrich with ev'ry grace 
ure fixt on virtue may your nation ſtand, 60 
And public evil never touch the land! 

His words well weigh'd, the gen'ral voice approv'd 
Bene and inſtant his diſmiſſion mov d. 
The monarch to Pontonous gavz the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with roſy wine : 65 
Great Jove the father, firſt (he cry'd) implore ; 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore. 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brought; 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught : 
Each from his ſeat to each immortal pours, 70 
Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs. 
Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 
The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; 

v. 53. Be all thoſe baunties but cen fir m'd by heav' n] This is a pjous 
and inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that though riches were heaped 


upon us with the greateſt abundance and ſuperfluity; yet unleſs hea- 


ven adds its benediction, they will prove but at belt a burden and ca- 
lamity. 


v. 73. The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; 
Then thus —— — 


It may be aſked why Ulyſſes addreſſes his words to the queen rather 


33; 
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Then thus : O queen farewel ! be till poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing till and bleſt! 75 
Till age and death fhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence !) 
Farewel! and joys ſucceſſive ever ſpring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the king ! 

Thus he ; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 80 
To the fair port: a herald march'd before, 
Sent by Alcinous: of Arete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 
A various caſket that, of rich in lay, 85 
And bread and wine the third. The chearful mates 
Safe in the hollow poop diſpoſe the cates: 
Upon the deck, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd, for the hero's bed. 
He climb'd the lofty ſtern; then gently preſt go 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt. 

Now plac'd in order, the Phæacian train 
Their cables looſe, and lanch into the main : 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſſ'ning ſhores, 95 
While on the deck the chief in ſilence lies, 
And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 
As fiery courſers in the rapid race 
Urg'd by fierce drivers thro' the duſty ſpace, 


than the king: the reaſon is, becauſe ſhe was his patroneſs, and had 
firſt received him with ho pitality, as appears from the ſeventh book 
of the Odyſſey. 

Ulyſſes makes a libation to the gods, and preſents the bowl to the 
queen : this was the pious practice of antiquity upon all ſolemn oc« 
caſions: Ulyſſes here does it, becauſe he is to undertake a voyage, 
and it implies a prayer for the proſperity of it. The reaſon why he 
preſents the bowl to the queen is, that ſhe may firſt arink out of it, 
for ſo gory properly and originally ſignifies, Ty M fauls N 
ru Tivev, [ays Euſtathius. “ Propino' is uſed differently by the 
Ro nans | 


v. 98. 4s fiery courſers in the rapid ra ce 
Toſs their high heads, &c.] 


The poet introduces two fimilitudes to repreſent the ſailing of the 
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Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 100 
So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main. 
Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 

Thus with ſpread fails the winged galley flies; 
Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies ; 105 
Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load, 
A man, in wiſdom equal to a God! 


Phæacian veſſel: the former deſcribes the motion of it, as it bounds 
and riſes over the waves, like horſes toſſing their heads in a race; 
and alſo the ſteadineſs of it, in that it fails with as much firmneſs 
over the billows, as horſes tread upon the ground. The latter com- 
pariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel. 

The word in the original is #4 ;; an inſtance, that four 
| horſes were ſometimes Joined to the chariot. Virgil has borrowed 
this compariſon, En. v. 50 

Non tam præcipites bijugo cettamine campum 

« Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 

Nec ſic immiſſis aurigæ undantia lora 

„ Concuſſere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent.“ 
It muſt be allowed that nothing was ever more happily execute! 
than this deſcription, and the copy far exceeds the original. Ma- 
crobius, Saturnal. lib, v. gives this as his opinion, and his reaſons 
for it. The Greek poet (lays that author) paints only the ſwift- 
neſs of the horſes when ſcourged by the driver ; Virgil adds, the 
ruſhing of the chariot, the fields as it were devoured by the rapi- 
dity of the horſes; we ſee the throwing up of the reins, in “ un- 
& gdantia lora ;" and the attiude of the driver, leaning forward in 
the act of laſhing of the horſes, in the words, Pronique in ver- 
« bera pendent.” It is true, nothing could be added more ele- 
gantly than the vio A,”, in Homer: it paints at once the 
ſwiftneſs of the race, and the riſing poſture of the horſes in the act of 
running; but Virgil is more copious, and has omitted no circum— 
ſtance, and ſet the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, 
that the verſification is as beautiful as the deſcription compleat; 
every ear muſt be ſenſible of it. | 

I wiil only further obſerve the judgment of Homer in ſpeaking of 
every perſon in his particular character. When a vain-ylorious 
Phæaciaf deſcribed the ſailing of his own veſſels, they were as ſwift 
as thought, and endued withreaſon z when Homer ipeaks in his own 
perſon to his readers, they are ſaid only to be as ſwift as hawks or 
horſes : Homer ſpeaks like a poet, with ſome degree of amplification, 
but not with ſo much hyperbole as Alcinous. No people {peak fo 
fondly as ſailors of their own ſhips to this day, and particularly are fil! 
apt to talk of them as of living creatures. 
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Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ſtorms by fea, and combats on the ſhore ; 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 110 
Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death-like reſt. 

But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis'd day; 
Like diſtant clouds the mariner deſcries 


Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe. 115 


Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 

Sacred to Phorcys' pow'r, whoſe name it bears: 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 

The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain, 
Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 120 
And ſhips ſecure without their halſers ride. 


v. 112. But when the merning tar with early ray 
Flam'd in the fron! ef. heav'n = — ] 


From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca is diſtant from Corcyrs 

or Phæacia no farther than a veſlel fails in the compats of one night; 

and this agrees with the real diſtance between thole iſlands 3 an in- 

ltznce that Homer was well acquainted with geography: this is the 

moraing of the thirty fifth day, | 
v. 116. A ſpacious pert appears, 


Sacred to Phercys' — — J 


Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus, and Terra, according ts Heſiod's 


genealogy of the gods : this haven is ſaid to be ſacred to that deity, 


becauſe he had a temple near it, from whence it received its appel- 
lation. | 

Ti? whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and indeed the whole 
Oiiyliey, has been turned into allegory z which I will lay before the 
reader as an inſtance of a trifling induſtry and ſtrong imagination. 


U.ytTes is in ſearch of true ſelicity, the Ithaca and Penelope of Ho- 
mer: he runs through many difficulties and dangers ; this ſhews that 


happineſs is not to be attained without labour and affliftions. He 
bas ſeveral companions, who periſh by their vices, and he alone eſ- 
capes by the aſſiſtance of the Phæacians, and is tranſported in his 
fl-ep to his country; that is, the Phæacians, whoſe name implies 
blackneſs, pala, are the mourners at his death, and attend him to 
his grave : the ſhip is his grave, which is afterwards turned into a 
rock z which repreſents his monumental mable ; his ſleep means 
un though which alone man arrives at eternal felicity. Spoa- 
auus. 


— 
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High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto's cool receſs 

Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas; 123 
Where bowls and urns were forn!'d of living ſtone, 
And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone ; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd ; 
Their webos divine of purple mix'd with gold. 
Within the cave, the cluſt'ring bees attend 136 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 

Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 


v. 124. —— A glermy grotto's cool receſs.) Porphy: y has wrote a 
volume to explain this cave of the nymphs, with more piety perhaps; 
than judgment; and another perſon bas perverted it into the utmoit 
obſcenity, and both allegorically. Porphyry (obſerves Euſtathius) is 
of opinion, that the cave means the World; it is called gloomy, but 
agreeable, becaule it was made out of darkneſs, and afterwa:ds tet in ' 
this agreeable order by the hand of the deity. It is confecrated to Se 
the nymphs ; that is, it is deſtined to the habitation of ſpiritual ſub- 6 
ſtances united to the body; the bowls and urns of living ſtone, are 1 
the bodies which are ſormed out of the earth; the bees that make he 
their honey in the cave are the ſouls of men, which perform all their 1 
operations in the body, and animate it; the beams on which the th 
nymphs roll their webs, are the bones over which the admirable em- 
broidery of nerves, veins, and arteries are ſpread; the fountains 
which water the cave are the ſeas, rivers and lakes that water the 
world; and the two gates, are the two poles ; through the northern 
the fouls deſcend from heaven to animate the body, through the 
ſouthern they aſcend to heaven, after they are ſeparated from the 
body by death. But I confeſs I ſhould rather chuſe to underſtan the 
deſcription poetically, believing that Homer never dreamed of thele 
matters, though the age in which he flouriſhed was addicted to alle- 
gory, How often do painters draw from the imagination only, 
merely to pleaſe the eye? And why might not Homer write after it, 
eſpecially in this place where he manifeltly indulges his fancy, while 
he brings his hero to the firſt dawning of happineſs? He has long 
dwelt upon a ſeries of horrours, and his imagination being tired with 
the melancholy ſtory, it is not impoſſible but his ſpirit might be enli- 
vened with the ſubje& while he wrote, and this might lead him to 
indulge his fancy in a wonderful, and perhaps fabulous deſcription. 
In ſhort, I ſhould much rather chuſe to believe that the memory of the 
things to which he alludes in the deſcription of the cave is loſt, than 
credit ſuch a laboured and diſtant allegory. 
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Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end, 135 


v. 134. Sacr-d the ſcuth, by which the gods deſcend ] Virgil has 
imitated the deſcription of this haven, En, lib, i 


* Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus, inſula portum 

„ Efficit, objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
* Frangitur, &. 

Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

Aa itland ſhades it from the rolling tea, 


And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 7 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide, = ; 


Betwixt two rows of rocks, a filvin ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A grot is form'd beneath with moily ſeats, 

To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats; 
Down from the cranes of the living walls 
The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falle, 
No hal'ers need to bind the veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear, 


Hoods 


Scaliger inficitely prefers the Rotnan poet: Homer, ſays he, ſpeaks 
© humilia humiliter, Virgilius grandiora magnifice 5 but what 1 
would chiefly vbſerve is, not what Virgil has imitated, but what he 
has omitted; namely, all that ſeems odd or leſs intelligible I mean 
the works of the bees in a cave to damp and moift ; and the two gates 
through which the gods and men enter. 

I ſhall offer a conjecture to explain theſe two lines: 


Sacred the ſouth, by which the gods deſcend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 


It has been already obſerved, that the Athiopians held an annual ſa- 
crifice of twelve days fo the gods; all that time they carried their 
images in proceſſion, and placed them at their feſtivals, and for this 
realon the gods were ſaid to feaſt with the Æthiopians; that is, they 
were preſent with them by their ſtatues ; thus allo Themis was ſaid to 
form or diſſolve atlemblies, becauſe they carried her image to the aſ- 
ſemblies when they were convened, and when they were broken up 
they carried it away. Now we have already remarked, that this port 
was lacred to Phorcys, becauſe he had a temple by it; it may not 
then be impoſſible, but that this temple having two doors, they 
might carry the ſtatues of the gods in their proceſſions through the 
ſouthern gate, which might be conſecrated to this uſe only, and the 
populace be forbid to enter by it : for that reafon the deities were 
ſaid to enter, namely, by their images. As the other gate being al- 
lotted to common ule, was {aid to be the paſſage for mortals. 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 

(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

Ulyſſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, 

And gently plac'd him on the rocky thore. 


v. 138, Ulyſſes ſeeping en his ceuch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the ricky ſbere.] 


There is nothing in the whole Odyſſey that more ſhocks our reaſon 
than the expoſing Ulyſſes aſleep on the ſhore by the Phzacians; 
* The paſlage (ſays Ariſtotle in his Poetics) where Ulyſſes is landed 
& in Ithaca, is fo full of abfurdities, that they would be intolerable 
ce in a bad poet; but Homer has concealed them under an iofinity of 
© admirable beauties, with which he has adorned all that part of the 
* Odyſſey 3 theſe he has crowded together, as ſo many charms to 
© hinder our perceiving the defeQs of the flory :” Ariſtotle muſt be 
allowed to ſpeak with great judgment ; for what probability is there 
that a man ſo prudent as Ulyſſes, who was alone in a veſſel at the di- 
cretion of ſtrangers, ſhould fleep fo ſoundly, as to be taken out ot it, 
carried with all his baggage on ſhore, and the Phæacians ſnould ſet 
ſail, and he never awake? This is ſtill more abſurd, if we remember 
that Ulyſſes has his ſoul fo ftrongly bent upon his country; is it then 
poſſible, that he could be thus ſunk into a lethargy, in the moment 
when he arrives at it?“ However (ſays Monſieur Dacier in his re- 
« flect ions upon Ariſtotle's Poetics) Homer was not aſhamed of that 
“ abſurdity, but not being able to omit it, he uſed it to give proba- 
« bility to the ſucceeding ſtory : it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to lard 
alone, in order to his concealment ; if he had been diſcovered, the 
6% ſuitors would immediately have deſtroyed him, if not as the real 
% Ulyfles, yet under the pretext of his being an impoſtor; they 
% would then have ſeized his dominions, and married Penelope: 
© row if he had been waked, the Phæacians would have been 
„ obliged to have attended him, which he could not have denied 
„ with decency, nor accepted with ſafety: Homer therefore had no 
„ other way left to unravel his fable happily : but he knew what 
« was abſurd in this method, and uſes means to hide it; he laviſhes 
4“ out all his wit and addreſs, and lays together ſuch an abun- 
& dance of admirable poetry, that the mind of the reader is fo 
« inchanted, that he perceives not the defect; he is like Ulyſſes 
«© lulled aſleep, and knows no more than that hero, how he comes 
© there. That great poet firſt deſcribes the ceremony of Ulyſſes 
« taking leave of Alcinous and his queen Arete; then he ſets off 
© the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel by two beautiful compariſons 3 he de- 
« ſcribes the haven with great exaCtneſs, and adds to it the de- 
« ſcription of the cave of the nymphs; this laſt aſtoniſhes the 
« reader, and he is ſo intent upon it, that he has not attention to 
& conſider the abſurdity in the manner of Ulyſſes's landing: in 
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His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 

Secure from theft: then lanch'd the bark again, 
Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main. 


« this moment when he perceives the mind of the reader as it were 
« intoxicated with theſe beauties, he ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and 
% diſmiſſes the Phæacians; all this rakes up but eight verſes. And 
„ then leſt the reader ſhould reflect upon it, he immediately intro- 
« duces the deities, and gives us a dialogue between Jupiter and 
« Neptune. This keeps up ſtill our wonder, and our reaſon has not 


© time to deliberate; and when the dialogue is ended, a ſecond 


« wonder ſucceeds, the bark is transformed into a rock : this is done 
„in the fight of the Phæacians, by which method the poet carries 
« us a while from the conſideration of Ulyſſes, by retnoving the 


« ſcene to a diſtant iſland ; there he detains us till we may be ſup- 


© poſed to have forgot the paſt abſurdities, by relating the aſtoniſh- 
*© ment of Alcinous at the fight of the prodigy, and his offering up 
© to Neptune, to appeaſe his anger, a facrifice of twelve bulls. 
Then he returns to Ulyſſes who now wakes, and not knowing the 
« place where he was, (becauſe Minerva made all things appear in a 
„ diſguiſed view) he complains of his misfortunes, and accuſes the 
«* Phezacians of infidelity ; at length Minerva comes to him in the 
ſhape of a young ſhepherd, &c. Thus this abſurdity, which ap- 
pears in the fable when examined alone, is hidden by the beauties 
that ſurround it; this paſſage is more adorned with fiction, and 
more wrought up with a variety of poetical ornaments than moſt 
other places of the Odyſſey. From hence Ariſtotle makes an ex- 
cellent obſervation. All efforts imaginable (ſays that author) ought 
to be made to form the fable rightly from the beginning; but if it 
ſo happen that ſome places muſt neceſſarily appear abſurd, they 
maſt be admitted, eſpecially if they contribute to render the reſt 
more probable ; but the poet ought to reſerve all the ornaments of 
diction for theſe week parts: the places that have either ſhining 
ſentiments or manners have no occaſion for them, a dazzling ex- 
preſſion rather damages them, and ſerves only to eclipſe their 
beauty.“ 
v. 94 ——— Then lanch'd the bark again.) This voluntary and 
unexpected return of the Phæacians, and their landing Ulyſſes in his 
cep, ſeems as unaccounteble on the part of the Pheacians, as of 
Ulyſſes; for what can be more abſurd than to fee them expoſing a 
king and his effects upon the ſhores without his knowledge, and fly- 
ing away ſecretly as from an enemy? Having therefore in the pre- 
ceding note ſhewed what the critics {ay in condemnation of Homer, 
it is but juſtice to lay together what they ſay in bis defence. | 
That the Phæacians ſhould fly away in ie-ret is no wonder: 
Ulyſſes had through the whole courſe of the eleventh book, (par- 
ticularly by the mouth of the prophet Tireſtas) told the Phæacians 
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Nor yet forgot old ocean's dread ſupreme 


The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 145 


that the ſuitors plotted his deſtruction; and therefore the mariner, 
might very reaſonably be apprebenſive that the ſuitors would uſe 
any perſons as enemies, who ſhould contribute to reſtore Ulyſſes to 
his country. It was therefore neceſſary that they ſhould ſail away 
without any ſtay upon the Ithacan ſhores, This is the reaſon why 
they made this voyage by night 3 namely to avoid diſcovery z and it 
was as neceſſary to return immediately, that is, juſt at the appear- 
ance of day, before people were abroad, that they might eſcape 
obſervation. 

Euſtathius remarks, that the Phæacians were an unwarlike na- 
tion, or as it is expreſſed by a Ptzacian, 


* * Fi \ 
Ov yie HUNKETTL (AENEL grog, 20s apt vpn, 


and therefore they were afraid to teach any perſons the way to their 
own country, by diſcovering the courſe of navigation to it for 
this reaſon they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land Ulyſſes 
without waking him, and return at the appearance of day-light, that 


they might not ſhew what courſe was to be ſteered to come to the 


Phzac1an ſhores. 

Plutarch in his treatiſe of Reading the Poets, tells us, that there 
is a tradition among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes was naturally drowſy, 
and a perſon that could not eaſily be converſed with, by reaſon of 
that ſleepy diſpoſition. But perhaps this might be only artful in a 
man of ſo great wiſdom, and ſo great diſguiſe or diſſimulation; he 
was flow to give anſwers, when he had no mind to give any at all: 
though indeed it muſt be con feſſed, that this tradition is conntenanced 
by his behaviour in the Odyſſey, or rather may be only a ſtory formed 
from it: his greateſt calamities riſe from his Neepine: when he was 
ready to land upon his own country by the favour of Hwolus, he falls 
aſleep, and his companions let looſe a wird that bears him from it: 
he is aſleep while they kill the oxen of Apollo; and here he ſleens 
while he ts landed upon h's own country. It might perhaps be this 
conduct in Bomer, that gave Horace the hint to ſay, 


« -— Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.“ 


Implying, that when Homer was at a lots to bring any difficult mat- 


ter to an iſſue, he immediately laid his hero aſleep, and this ſolved all 
the difficulty; as in the above-mentioned inſtances, 

Plutarch is of opinion, that this ſleep of Ulytles was feigned; and 
that he made uſe of the pretence of a“ natural infirmity,” to con- 
ceal the firaights he was in at that time in his thoughts; being 
aſhamed to diſmiſs the Pheacians without entertsinment and giſts of 
hoſpitality, and afraid of being diſcovered by the ſuitors, if he enter 
tained ſuch a multitude: therefore to avoid both theſe difficulties, he 
feigns a ſleep while they land him, till they fail away. 
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Before the throne of mighty Jove he ſtood ; 
And ſought the ſecret counſels of the god. 
Shall then no more, O fire of gods! be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow'r divine? 
Scorn'd ev'n by man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 150 
By ſoft Phæacians, my degenerate race! 
Againſt yon' deſtin d head in vain I ſwore, 
And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd his ſhore ; 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree ; 
Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? 155 
Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, 
From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! 


191 


Euſtathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds another 
reaſon why the Phæacians land Ulyſſes ſleeping ; namely, becauſe 
they were aſhamed to wake him, leſt he ſhould think they did it out 
of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to his own 
country, 

| will only add, that there might be a natural reaſon for the 
ſeep of Ulyſſes ; we are to remember that this is 2 voyage in the 
night, the ſeaſon of repoſe ; and his ſpirits having been long agitated 
and fatigued by his calamities, might, upon his peace of mind at the 
return to his country, ſettle into 2 deep calmneſs and tranquillity, 
and fo fink him into a deep ſleep: Homer himſelf ſeems to give this 
as a reaſon of it in the following lines: 


Much danger, long and mighty tolls he bore, 
In ſtorms by ſea, and combairs on the ſhore 
All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. 


it muſt be allowed that the laſt line admirably paves the way for 
the following account; and the poet undoubtedly inſerted it, to pre- 


vent our ſurpriſe at the manner of his being ſet on ſhore, by calling 
his ſleep 


—— apleaſing, deep, and death- like reſt. 


How far a wiſe man is obliged to reſiſt the calls of nature, I leave to 
the diſcuſſion of philoſophers ; thoſe of ſleep are no more to be re- 
tiſted, than thoſe of thirſt or hunger. But yet I confets Ulyſſes 
yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion and love for his country 
that fo fully poſſeſſed his foul, ſhould have given him a few hours 


of he” when he was ready to lee it after an abſence of almoſt 
twenty years, 
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Lo where he lies, amidſt a ſhining ſtore 
Of braſs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 
And bears triumphant to his native iſle 160 
A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. 

To whom the father of th' immortal pow'rs, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with ſhow'r, r8, 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ! 
Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main! 165 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 
Antient and great! a god above the gods! 
If that low race offend thy pow'r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine * 
Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. 170 
He faid : the ſhaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: 


172. This then I doom; to fix the gallant fb 
A mark of vengeance 
And roꝛts ter dæaon, an evirlafling rock.] 


I refer the reader to the eighth book of the Odyſſey, for a further ac- 


count of this transformat on. Scaliger condemns it, © Ulyſſis navis 
in ſaxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut immortalem faciat, quem odio 
„ habere debuit.“ But will it not be an anſwer to ſay, that it is an 
immortal monument of the vengeance and power of Neptune, and 
that whenever the ſtory of the veſſel was mentioned, the punichment 
likewile mutt be remerrhered in honour of that dei:y? Some are © 
opinion, that it is a phytical allegory, and that Homer delivers the 
opinion of the antients concerning the tranſmutation of one ſpecies 
into another, as wood into ſtone, by water, that is, by Neptune the 
god of it: according to thoſe lines of Ovid, 


«© Flumen hatent Cicones, quod pot um ſaxea reddit 
& Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus.” 


But perhaps this is only one of thoſe ma-velloue f.dions written 
after the taſte of antiquity, which Gel'ghted in wonders, and which 
the nature of epic poetry allows. The marvejlous (lays Ari- 
64 
more in the epic, in which it proceeds even to the extravagant; 
for the marvellous is always agreeable, and a proof of it is, that 
thoſe who relate any thing, generally. 2d ſomething ta the truth 
of it, that it may better plea e thole who hear it. Homer (con- 
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ſtotle ia his Poetics) ought to take place in tragedy, but much 
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To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf-confiding train, 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 175 
Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe 
If ſuch thy will. —We will it, Jove replies. 
Ev'n when with tranſport black'ning all the ſtrand, 
The ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 
Fix her for ever, a memorial ſtone : 180 
Still let her ſeem to ſail, and ſeem alone; 
The trembling crouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 
Of whelming mountains overhang their head! 
With that, the god whoſe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Fierce to Phæacia croſt the vaſt profound. 185 


« tinues he) is the man who has given the beſt inſtruttions to other 
„ poats how to tell lies agreeably.” Horace is of the fame opinion. 


% Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, _ 
« Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum.“ 


However, we muſt not think that Ariſtotle adviſes poets to put things 
evidently falſe and impoſſible into their poems, or gives them licence 
to run out into wildneſs; he only means (as Monſieur Dacier ob- 
{erves) that the wonderful ſhould exceed the probable, but not de- 
{troy it ; and this will be effeQed if the poet has the addreſs to pre- 
pare the reader, and to lead him by a probable train of things that de- 
pend on miracle, to the miracle itſelf, and reconcile him to it by de- 
grees, ſo that his reaſon does not perceive, at leaſt is not ſhocked at 
the illuſion : thus for inſtance, Homer puts this transformation into 
the hands of a deity, He prepares us for it in the eighth book, he 
gives us the reaſon of the transformation ; namely, the anger of Neps 


tune; and at laſt he brings in Jupiter aſſenting to it. This is the 


method Homer takes to reconcile it to probability. Virgil undoubt- 
edly thought it a beauty ; for, after Homer's example, he gives us a 
transformation of the ſhips of Æneas into ſea-nymphs. 

I have already remarked from Boſſu, that ſuch miracles as theſe 


ought not to be too frequent in an epic poem; all the machines that 


require divine probability ought to be ſo detached from the action of 
the poem, that they may be retrenched from it, without deſtroying 
the action: thoſe that are ef] ential to the ad ion, ought to be founded 
vpon human probability. Thus if we take away this transformation, 


thy is no chaſm; and it in no way affeQts the integrity of the 
Action. 
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Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea. 

The god arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 

And roots her.down an everlaſting rock. 

Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurpriſe ; 190 

All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. 

What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain! 

And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main! 

Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine: W 

Till great Alcinous riſing own'd the fign. 195 
Behold the long predeſtin'd day! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of antient prophecies ! _ 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory, big with future woes ; 

How mov'd with wrath, that careleſs we convey 20 

Promiſcuous ev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, TS 

Stern Neptune rag d; and how by his command 

Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand ; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 

Shou'd hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground, 
The fates have follow'd as declar'd the ſeer. 206 

Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 

No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 

With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore ; 

On angry Neptune now for mercy call : 210 

To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 

So may the god reverſe his purpos'd will, 

Nor o'er our city hang the dreadful hill. 


— 


v. 212 So may the ged reverſe his purper d will.) This agrees 
with what Homer writes in a former part of the Odyſſey, | 


—. Cee % gol aur, 


That the gods themſelves may be prevailed upon to change their 
ange Þy preyer: a ſentiment agreeable to true religion. Homer 
does not eus that the loſt denunciat on of covering the town with 
a mountzis, was fulfilled : it is probable that it was averted by the 
piely of Alcinvus, But (as Euſtathius obſerves) it was artful in the 
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The monarch ſpoke: they trembled and obey'd, 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: 213 
The gather'd tribes before the altars ſtand, 

And chiefs and rulers a majeſtic band. 
The king of ocean all the tribes implore; 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore. 

Meanwhile Ulyſſes in his country lay, 220 
Releas'd from ſleep, and round him might ſurvey 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. 

Yet had his mind thro” tedious abſence loſt 

The dear remembrance of his native coaſt ; 

Beſides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, 225 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air: 


poet to leave this point doubtful, to avoid detection in deviating 
from true hiſtory ; for ſhould poſterity enquire where this land of 
the Phæacians lay, it would be found to be Corfu of the Venetians, 
and not covered with any mountain; but ſhould this city have hap= 
pened to have been utterly aboliſhed by time, and ſo loſt to poſterity, 
it would have agreed with the relation of Homer, who leaves room 
to ſuppoſe it deſtroyed by Neptune. But how could Neptune be ſaid 
to cover it with a mountain? Had not an inundation been more ſui- 


table to the god of the ocean? Neptune is called £97;yuiS-, and 


£107iy0wy, or the earth-ſhaker: earthquakes were ſuppoſed to be oc- 
caſioned by the ocean, or waters concealed in the caverns of the 
ground; and conſequently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon 
this city of the Phzacians. 


v. 225. Befides, Minerva, to ſecure her care, 
Diffus'd around a weil of thicken'd air.] 


The meaning of this whole paſſage is probably no more than that 
Ulyſſes by his long abſence had forgot the face of his own country ; 
the woods by almoſt twenty years growth had a different appear- 
ance 3 and the public roads were altered by fo great a length of 
time. How then ſhould Ulyſſes come to the knowledge of the 
place ? He goes to a ſhepherd, and by telling him a plauſible ſtory, 


draws it from hime This artifice is the Minerva that gives him in- 


formation. By the“ veil of thicken'd air“ is meant, that Ulyſſes, to 


accompliſh his re-eſtabliſhment, took upon him a diſguiſe, and con- 


cealed himſelf from the Ithacans; and this too being the dictate of 
wiſdom, Homer aſcribes it to Pallas, 
The words of the original are, 


"Opp wiv auroy 
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For ſo the gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 

His royal perſon from his friends and queen; 

Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 230 
Now all the land another proſpect bore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore, 

And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown 
woods 

Penſive and ſlow, with ſudden grief oppreſt 235 

The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 

Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 

And ſought, around, his native realm in vain : 

Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'd in woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow. 240 
Ye gods! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt 

In what new region is Ulyſſes toſt ? 


which are uſually applied by interpreters to Ulyſſes, and mean that 
the goddeſs diſguiſed him with this veil, that no one might know 
bim. Dacier is of opinion that ayww4©- ought to be uſed actively; 
that is, the goddeſs ated thus to make him © unknowing' where he 
was, not © unknown” to the people; for that this was the effect of 
the veil, appears from the removal of it; for immediately upon the 
viſperſion, | 

The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth. 

That the word aww» will bear an active ſignification, ſhe proves 
from the ſcholiaſt upon Oedipus of Sophocles. But perhaps the con- 
text will not permit this interpretation, though we ſhould allow that 
the word ayvc'©- will bear it. The paſſage runs thus: Pallas caſt 
round a veil of air, that ſhe might make him unknown, that ſhe 
might inſtrut him, and that his wife and friends might not know 
bim; for thus Homer interprets 45 in the very next line, 
44 vom axox©-, It is therefore probable, that this veil had a double 
effect, both to render Ulyſſes unknown to the country, and the coun- 
try to Ulyſſes. I am perſuaded that this is the true meaning «f 
2/4-50;, from the uſage of it in this very book of the Odyſſey, 

Ax, dye, c dy1wrov TELEW aver Ho u. 
Here it can poſſibly ſignify nothing, but“ I will, render thee un- 
« known to all mankind;“ it is therefore probable, that in botk 
places it bears the ſame ſignification, 
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Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ? 

Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety ig? 240 

And whither, whither its fad owner fly? 

Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore ? 

Ah why ſorſake Phæacia's happy thore ? 

Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 

And ſafe refor'd to me my native land, 250 

Is this the promis'd, long expected coaſt. 

And this the faith Phæacia's rulers boait ! 

On righteous gods ! of all the great, how tew 

Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 

But he, the pow'r to whoſe al- ſeeing eyes 255 

The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 

'Tis his alone avenge the wrongs bear: 

For ſtill th oppreſs'd are nis peculiar care. | 

To count theſe preſents, and from thence to prove 

Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the ſands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, | 

The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er : 

All theſe he found, but till in errour loſt 

Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 


v. 262. The geld, the veſts, the tripods, number'd ver.) The con- 


duct of Ulyſſes in numbering his effects, has been cenſured by ſome 
critics as avaricious : but we find him vindicated by Plutarch in his 


treatiſe of Reading the Poets: * If (ſays that author) Ulyſſes find- 
* ing himſelf in a ſolitary place, and ignorant of the country, and 


having no ſecurity even for his own perſon, is nevertheleſs chiefly 


© folicitous, for his effects, leſt any part might have been ſtolen ; his 
** covetouſnels is really to be pitied and deteſted. But this is not 
** the caſe: he counts his goods merely to prove the fidelity of the 
** Phazacians, and to gather from it, whether they had landed him 
upon his own country ; for it was not probable that they would 
expoſe him in a ſtrange region, and leave his goods untouched, 
and by conſequence reap no adyantage from their diſhoneſty : this 
therefore was a proper teſt, from which to diſcover, if he was itt 


his own country, and he deſerved commendation for his wiſdom ia 
© that action.“ | | 
13 


40 
10 
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Sighs for his country, and laments again 265 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe reſounding main. 

When lo! the guardian goddeſs of the wiſe, 

Celeſtial Pallas ſtood before his eyes; 

In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 

Who ſeem'd deſcended from ſome princely line, 270 
A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 

Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 

Her decent hand a ſhining jav'lin bore, 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore. 


To whom the king. Whoe'er of human race 275 


Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſert place! 
With joy to thee, as to ſome god, I bend, 
Jo thee my treaſures and myſelt commend, 
O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 
What air I breathe, what country I ſurvey ? 280 
The fruittul continent's extreameſt bound, 
Or ſome fair iſle which Neptune's arms ſurround ? 
From what fair clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, 
Arriv'ft thou here a ſtranger to our name ? 
Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 285 
Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 
Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign 
Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main. 
The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 
For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 290 
Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 
"The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: 


v. 293. The loaded trees their various fruits produce.] Nothing is 
more notorious than that an epic writer ought to give importance 
and grandeur to his action as much as poſſible in every circum- 
ſtance ; here the poet takes an opportunity to ſet the country of 
Ulyſſes in the rooſt advantageous light, and ſhews that it was a 
prize worth the conteſt, and all the labour which Ulyſſes beſtows 
to regain it, Statius is very faylty in this particular; he declaims 


| 
] 
( 
| 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in ev'ry grove 295 
The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove: 

Soft rains and kindly dews reireſh the field, 

And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 

Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ftrow the ground. 300 


22ainſt the defigns he aſeribes to his heroes, he debaſes bis own ſub» 
ject, and ſhews that the great labour he puts upon them was ill em- 
pioyed for ſo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as that of Thebes, 
Thebaid, lib i. | 


„ Bellum eſt de pavpere regno.“ 


But Ulyſſes was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacynthus, and 
Cephalenia, and the neighbouring iſlands. This appears from the 


ſecond book of the Iliad, Where he leads his ſubjects to the walls of 


Troy, h 


With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 
Or till'd their fields along the coaſt oppos'd, 
Or where fair Ithaca o'eriooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
Where A :zilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green, 


I is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit, 
now called Val de Compare; Cephalenia is larger, and is one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles in circumference : Zacynthus, now Zant, is ig 
circuit about fixty miles, unſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, produ- 
cing the beſt oil in the world, and excellent ſtrong wines; but the 
chief riches of the iſland conſiſt in corinths, which the inhabitants of 
Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know not what to do with 
them; for beſides private gains, amounting to fifteen hundred thou = 
fand zeclins, they yearly pay forty-eight thouſand dollars for cuſtoms 
and other duties. It is impoſſible ſo little a portion of earth ſhould 
be more beneficial. | . 

This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of Ulyſſes's domi- 
nions, and that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not trivial and unimpor- 
tant; it is likewiſe of uſe to conviace us, that the domeſtic cares and 
concerns of Telemachus proceeded not from meanneſs, but from the 
manners of the age; when pomp and luxury had not yet found 
countenance from princes z and that when we ſee Eumæus, who has 
the charge of Ulyſſes's hogs. we are not to ſuppoſe him a perſon of 
low rank and fortunes, but an officer of ſtate and truſt : the riches 
of thoſe ages conſiling in flocks and herds, in ſwine and oxen. 

v. 299. Ev'n to theſe fhores is Ithaca renown'd,) Nothing can more 
raiſe our efteem of the judgment of Homer, than ſuch ſtrokes ef 


I 4 
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At this, the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 
Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 
Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, = 30g 
His ready tale th' ipventive hero told. 
Oft' have J heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For twas fram Crete my native ſoil I came, 
Self- baniſh'd thence. I ſail'd before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 316 
From fierce Idomeneus' revenge I flew, 
Whoſe fon, the ſwift Orſilochus, I ſtew : 


at. Here he introduces Minerva to let UlyTes into the knowledge 
of his country: How does fhe do this? She geographically deſcribes 
it to him; ſo that he mui} almoſt know it by the deſcription ; but 
fill the ſuppreſſes the name, and this keeps him in 2 pteaſing ſuſ- 
pence ; he attends to every ty!lable to hear her name Ithaca, which 
ſhe ſtill defers, to continue his doub's and hopes, and at laſt, in the 
very cloſe of her ſpeech, {he indirectly mentions it. This diſcovery, 
in my judgment, is carried on with great addreſs, and cannot fail of 
zwakening the curioſity of the reader; and I wonder how it could 
eſcape the obſervation of all the commentators upon the Odyſſey. 


v. 311. Frem ferce Idemeseus revenge I flow, 


Wheſe fon, the jWwft Orſeleche, J flew. 


Euſtathius obſerves, that this relation is nat conſonant to antient hif— 
tories, but invented to make the diſguiſed Ulyſſes more acceptable to 
the ſuitors, ſh»uld he be brought before them. For this petſon 
whom they could not know to be Ulyſſes, could not fail of finding fa- 
vour with them, having flain the ſon of ldomeneus the friend of 
Ulyſſes : and though it be not recorded by the antients, yet it may be 
con jectured, that Orfilochus was thus ſlain, though not by Ulyſſes. If 
the death of Orſilochus was a (tory that made a noiſe in the world 
about that time, it was very artful in Ulyſſes to make uſe of it, to 
gain credit with this ſeeming Ithacan; for he relating the fact truly, 
might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly when he named himſelf the 
author of it, and conſequently avoid all ſuſpicion of being Ulyſſes. It 
is obſervable that Ulyſſes is very circumſtantial in his ſtory ; he re- 
lates the time, the place, the manner, and the reaſon of his killing 
Orſilochus: this is done to give the ſtory a greater air of truth; for 
it ſeems almoſt impofſible that ſo many circumſtances could be in- 
vented in a moment, and fo well laid together as not to diſcover 
their own falfity, What he ſays concer»ing the Phæacians leaving 
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(With brutal force he ſeiz'd my Trojan prey, 

Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unſeen 1 'ſcap'd ; and favour'd by the night 315 
In a Phœnician veſſel took my flight, 


his effects entire without any damage, is not ſpoken (as Euſtathius 
obſerves) in vain : he extols the fidelity of the Phæacians, as in ex- 
ample to be imitated by this ſeeming ſthacenſian, and makes it an 


argument that he (ould oractife the ſame integrity, in not offering 


violence or fraud to his effects or perſon. . 

It is true, ihe manner of the death of O:rfilochvs is liable to fome 
ohjection, as it was executed clandeſtinely, and not heroically, as 
might be expected from the valour of Ulyſſes ; but if it was a truth 
tha: Oifilochas was killed in that manner, Ulytles coul 12! fallify 
the ſtory : but in reality he is no way concerned in it; for he ſpeaks 
in the character of a Cretan, rot in the perſon ot Hlyſſes. 

v. 316, In a Phenician weſſel ton my flight] The whole ſtory of 
the voyages of Ulyſſes is related differeacly by Dictys Cretenſis, ia 
ais hiſtory of the war of Troy: I will tranſcribe it, it not as a truth, 
ve! as a Curiolt'y, 

About this time Ulyſſes arrived at Crete with two veſſels hired 
of the Phenicia9s : tor Telamon, enraged ior he death of bis 
fon Ajix, had ſeized uon all that belonged. to Uiyifes and hie 


While he was in Crete, Idomencus aſked kim how de fell into 
ſuch great calamities; to whom he recounted ail nis adventures. 
He told him, that after his departure trom Troy he mae an incurs 
ſion upon {{inarus of the Ciconians, and there got great booty; 
then touching upon the coaſt of the Lotophag!, he met with ill ſue- 


companions through the cruelty of Polypheme and Antiphates, the 
{ons of Cyciops and Leltrigon z but being, afterwards received into 
favaur by Polypheme, his companions attempted to carry off Arene, 
the king's daughter, who was fallen in love with Eipenor, one of 
his aiſociates 3. but the affair being diſcoveted, and Ulyſſes diſ- 
miſled, he failed away by the ZEolian iftands, and came to Circe 
and Calypſo, who were both queens of two ifles ; there his com- 
panions waſted ſome time in daliance and pleaſutes, thence he 
ſailed to à people that were famed for magical itncantations, to 
learn his future fortunes. He eſcaped the rocxs of the Sirens, 


“ ſpared him; and afterwards coming to Crete, he was dilmitſed by 


© ldomeneus with two veſſels, and arrived at the coaſt of Alcinous, 
1 


15 


companions, and be himſelf was with ditieulty ſet at liberty. 


ceis, and ſa led away to Scily; there Cyclops and Liadtrigon, two - 
brothers, uſed him barbarouſly 3 and at jength he loft moſt of his 


Scylla, and Charybdis, though he there loſt many of his compa- 
„ nions; then he fell into the hands of Phencian rovers, who 


who being prevailed upon by the glory of his name, entertained. 
% him courtcoufly; from him he learned that Penelope was ad- 
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For Pyle or Elis bound : but tempeſt toft 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt. 
In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 320 
But ere the roſy morn renew'd the day, 
While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying fails. 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplote, 325 
A hapieſs exile on a foreign ſhore. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the god- like man: 
Then chang'd her form: and now, divinely bright, 
Jove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs d to ſight. 330 
Like a fait virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom, 

O ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes! ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin d! 
Artſul in ſpeech, in action, and in nünd! 335 


4 dreſſed by thirty princes; upon thie, with much intreaty, he per- 
« ſvaded Alcinous to undertake a voyage to re-eſtabliſh him in bis 
„te rritories; they ſet ſail together, and concealing themſelves with. 
* Telemachus til) ali things were c:ncerted, they led their friends to 
% the palace, and flew the ſuitors oppreſſed with ſleep and drowai- 
* neſs.” 

The d fference between the poet and the hiſtorian lies chiefly in 
what is here ſaid of the death of Orſilochus; Dictys tells us, that 
Ulyſſes was entertained like a friend by Idomeneus, and Homer writes 
that he flew his ſon 3 now Idomeneus cannot be ſuppoſed to have fa- 
voured the murtherer of his fon : but this is no objection, if we con- 
| ſider that Ulyſſes ſpeaks not as Ulyſſes, but in a per ſonated character, 


| 80d therefore Orfh'ochus muſt be judged to have fallen hy the hand of 


the perſon whoſe character Ulyſſes aſſumes; that 1s, by a Cretan, and 
not Ulyſſes. 
Dictys is ſuppoſed to have ſerved under this Idomeneus, and to 

Have wrote an hiſtory of the Troj:n war in Phoenician characters; and 
Tzetzes tells us, that Homer formed his poem upon his plan; but 
the hiſtory now extant, publiſhed by Mrs. Le Fevre, is a counterfeit ; 
ſo that what I bave here tranſlated, is inſerted not as an authority, 
but as the opinion of ag unknown writer; and J lay no other weight 
vꝑon it. 
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Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paſt 
Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt? 
But this to me? who, like thyſelf, excell 
In arts of counſel, and diſſeinbling well. 


To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs divine, 340 


No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs d by thine. 

Know) ſt thou not me? who made thy life my care, 
Thro' ten years wand ring, and thro” ten years war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 

To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid : 345 
And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 

Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, | 

And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect. 
Domeſtic woes far heavier to be borne! 


The pride of fools, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn. 350 


N bo, Ii te thyſelf, excel! 
In arts ef counſel, and diſſembling ⁊vell] 


It has been objected againſt Homer, that he gives a degree of diſ- 


. 338. 


ſimulat on to his hero, unworthy of a brave maa, and an ingenu- 


bus diſpoſition : here we have a full vindication of Ulyſſes, from 
the mouth of the ; oddels of wiſdom ; he uſes only a prudent diſſi- 
mulation ; he is 4x», which we may almolt literally render, 
* matter of a great preſence of mind: that is, upon every emer- 
gency he finds an immediate reſource to extricate himſelf from it. 
If his diſſimulation had been vicious, it would have been an abſur— 


dity to have introduced Minerva praiſing and recommending it; on 


ihe contrary, all diſguiſe which conſiſts with innocence and prudence, 


is ſo far from being mean, that it really is a praiſe to a perſon who 


uies it, I ſpeak not of common life, or as if men ſhould always act 


under a maſk, and in diſguiſe ; that indeed betrays deſign and inſin- 


cerity : I only recommend it as an inſtance how men ſhould behave 


in the article of danger, when it is as reputable to elude an enemy as 


to defeat one. 


— © Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit.“ 


This is the character of Ulyſſes, who uſes only ſuch artifice as is fug⸗ 
geſted by wiſdom, ſuch as turns to his benefit in all extremities, ſuch' 


as Minerva may boaſt to practiſe without a rival among the gods, as 


much as Ulyſſes among mankind, In ſhort, this diflimulation in war 
may be called ſtratagem and conduct, in other exigencies addreſs. and 
dexterity; nor is Ulyſſes criminal, but artful. 
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But thou be ſilent, nor reveal thy ſtate ; 
Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 
And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 
'The laſt, and bardeſt, conqueſt of the mind. 
Goddeſs of wiſdom ! Ithacus replies, 355 
He who diſcerns thee muſt be truly wiſe, 
So ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguiſe ! 
When the bold Argives led their warring pow'rs, 
Apainſt proud Ilion's well defended tow'rs ; 
Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid! 360 
Gtac'd with thy fight, and favour'd with thy aid. 
But when the Trojan piles in aſhes lay, 
And bound for Greece we plough'd the wat'ry way; 
Our fleet diſpers'd and driv'n trom coaſt to coaſt, 
Thy ſacred preſence from that hour I loft : 365 
Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 
And heard thy counſels on Phzacia's ſhore, 
But, by ih' almighty author of thy race, 
Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 
For much fear, long tracts of land and ſea. 370 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca; 
The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, 
To ſoothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 

Thus he. The blue-ey'd goddeſs thus replies. | 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe! 2» 5 
Who, vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſnow, 

And taſte not half the bliſs the gods beſtow. 

v. 369, Tell me, oh tell. is thir my native pluce ?] It may af pes 
ſomewhat ex raordinary that Ulyſſes ſhould not be ive Minerva, Who 
had already aſſured him that he was landed in his own country : but 
two anſwers may be given to this objection, and his doubts may he 


aſcribed to his having loſt the knowledge of it through his ſong ab- 
ſence, for that is the veil which is caſt before his eyes; or to the na- 


ture of man in general, who when he deſires any thing vehemently, 


ſcarce believes himſelf in the poſſeſſion of it, even while. he poſſeſſes 
it. Nothiog is more frequent than ſuch expreſſions upon the theatre, 
and in the tranſport.of an unexpected happineſs, we are apt to think 
it a deluſion ; from hence the fears of Ulyſſes ariſe, and they are to 
be imputed to his vehement love of his country, not to his un- 
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The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 
And guard the wiſdom which herſelf inſpires. 

Others, long abſent from their native place, 4380 Þ 
Straight ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace { 
To their wives arms, and children's dear embrace. 
Not thus Ulyſſes ; he decrees to prove | 
His ſubjeQs faith, and queen's ſuſpected love; 


Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving years, 33% 


And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears, 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt,) 
Once more 'twas given thee to behold thy coaſt : 
Yet kow could I with adverſe fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage?“ 390 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 
The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 


Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 395 


Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas : : 
Whoſe now-neglected altars, in thy reign 

Blufh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen ſlain. 

Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, 

And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 400 


So ſpake the goddeſs, and the proſpect clear'd, 
The miſts diſpers'd, atd all the coalt appear'd. 
The king with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 
And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
Thus to the ſea-green ſiſters ſends his prayr. 
All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main 
Ye-ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows ; 


Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows ! 410 


If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
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To you ſhall rites divine be ever paid, 
And grateful off rings on your altars laid. 
Then thus Minerva. From that anxious breaſt 415 

Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 
Our taſk be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 

Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave : 

Then future means conſult—ſhe ſpoke, and trod 

The ſhady grot, that brighten'd with the god. 420 
The cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe ſought : 
'The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought ; 
Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſposd; 

The entrance with a rock the goddeſs clos'd. 

Now, ſeated in the olive's. ſacred ſhade, 425 
Confer the hero and the martial maid. 

The goddeſs of the azure eyes began: 

Son of Laertes ! much experienc'd man! 

The ſuitor-train thy earlieſt care demand, 

Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 430 
Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ſeen, 
And proud addreſſes to the matchleſs queen. 

But ſhe thy abſence mourns from day to day, 

And inly bleeds, and filent waſtes away: 
Eluſive of the bridal hour, ſhe gives | 4 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 
To this Ulyſſes. Oh celeſtial maid ! 

Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timel y aid: 

Elſe had I ſeen my native walls in vain, 

Like great Atrides juſt reſtor'd and ſlain. 440 
Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 

Then, then be preſent, and my foul inſpire, 

As when we wrapt Troy's heav'n-built walls in fire. 
Tho' leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes ſtand, 445 
Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 


1322 
WL 


V. 448. Tho leagu'd againſt me hunilreds, &c.] Nothing is more 
Judicious than this conduèt in Homer; the whole number of ſuitors 
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She anſwer'd : in the dreadful day of fight 

Know, Iam with thee, ſtron g in all my might. 

If thou but equal to thyſelf be found, 

What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ground! 

What human victims ſtain the feaſtful floor! 450 

How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 4 

It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, 15 

And ſecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 

For this, my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 455 

And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 

O'er thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 

Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 

Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarſe attire, 

And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire 460 
Add all the wants and the decays of life, | 

Eſtrange thee from thy own; thy ſon, thy wife; 

From the loath'd object ev'ry ſight ſhall turn, 

And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 


1 
' 1 


are to be ſlain by a few hands, which might ſhock our reaſon if it 
Were related ſuddenly, without any preparation to ſhew us the pro- 
| bability of it: this is the intent of Homer in this and various other 
places of the Odylfey : he ſoftens the relation, and reconciles us to 1 
it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that great event. The an- val 
tients (ſays Euſtathius) would not here allow Ulyſſes to ſpeak hyper- | 
bolically ; he. is that hero whom we have already ſeen in the lliad 
reſiſt whole bands of Trojans, when the Greeks were repulſed, where 
he flew numbers of enemies, and ſuſtained their aſſaults till he was | 
diſengaged by Ajax. Beſides, there is an excellent moral in what N 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks; it contains this certain truth, (adds Dacier) that a | 
man aſſiſted by heaven, has not only nothing to fear, but is aſſured 
io triumph over all the united powers of mankind. 

v. 452. How wide the pavements float with guilty gore!) The 114 
words in the Greek are a-Ttos WV, which Euſtathius imagines to 1 4 
ſignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a palace is too narrow | 
to be ſtiled immenſe, or «oro, But this contradicts the matter of 

fact, as appears from the place where the ſuitors were ſlain, which 
was not in the fields of Ithaca, but inthe palace of Ulyſſes ; de 
really fignifies large or ſpacious; and a palace that could entertain at 
one time ſo great a number of ſuitors might be called vaſt, or de ilog, | | 
which Heſychius interprets by Aa , pryas, Dacier. 1 
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True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind : 
For thee he ſighs ; and to the royal heir 
And chaſte Penelope extends his care. 

At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 


The fable water and the copious maſt 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt! 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 475 
To Sparta, ſtill with female beauty gay; 
For know, to Sparta thy lov'd offspring came, 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of fame. 
At this the father, with a father's care. 
Muſt he to ſuffer: he, oh goddets ! bear 480 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare? 
'Thro' the wild ocean plough the dang rous way, 
And leave his ſortu nes and his houte a prey? 
Why would'ſt not thou, oh all-enlighten d ming! 
Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 485 
To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is beſt. 
To fame I fent him, to acquire renown : 
To other regions is his virtue known. 


v. 465. Gofir/? the maſter of thy herds te fird.) There are man; 
reaſons why this injunction was neceſſary : the hero of a poem 
ought never to be out of ſight, never out of action 5 neiiher is U- 
lyſſes idle in this receſs 3 he goes thither to acquaint hinfelf with 
the condition ot his affairs, botn public and domeſtic : he there lays 
the plan for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, enquires after their nam + 
bers, and the ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus. Beſides, he here 
reſides io full ſecurity ard privacy, till he nas prepared all things for 
the execution of the great event of the Whole Odyfley. 

v. 469. Coracian rec k. ] This rock was (2 called 
from a young man whoſe name was Cora, who in purfuit of +n hare 
fell from it and broke bis neck: Arethuſe his mother heating of the. 
accident, haneed herſelf by the fountain, which afterwe took its 
name from ber, and was called Arethuſa. Evitathius, 


Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 465 


Where Arethuſa's ſable water glides; 476 
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Secure he fits, near great Atrides plac'd ; 490 

With friendſhip ſtrengthen'd, and with honours ors 

But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er ; 

Fierce foes inſidious intercept the ſhore : 

In vain ! far ſooner all the murd'rous brood 

This 1njur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood 495 
She ſpake, then touch'd him with her pow'rful wand : 

The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 

A ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread ; 

A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head ; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin d 500 

The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 

His robe, with ſpots indelible beſmear, 

In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air : 

A ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 

A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains ; 505 

And at his fide a wretched ſcrip was hung, 

Wide-patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 

So look'd the chief, ſo mov'd! to mortal eyes 

Object uncouth ! a man of mileries ! 


v. 502, His robe, avith ſpots indelible beſmear.] I doubt not but 
Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equipage and ac- 
coutrements of a beggar, yet ſo drawn by Homer, as even to retain a 
nobleneſs and dignity ; let any perſon read the deſcription, and he 
will be convinced of it; ; what can be more lofty and ſonorous itan 
this verie ? 


Pœſah t, purowyla xarx (ecteopuſſatvt ,,,. 


It 1s no humility to ſay that a tranſlator muſt fall ſhort of the original 
in ſuch paſſages : the Greek language has words noble and ſounding 
to expreſs all ſubjects, which are wanting in our tongue 3 all that is 
to be expected is to keep the dition from appearing mean or ridi- 
culous They are greatly miſtaken who impute this diſgy' ſe of U- 
lyſſes in the form of a beggar, as a fault to Homer; there 1s nothing 
either abſurd or mean in it; fdr.the way to mike a king undiſcovera- 
ble, is to dreſs him as unlike himſelf as poſſible. David counter- 
feited madneſs, as Ulyſſes poverty, and neither of them ought to lie 
under any imputation ; it is eaſy to vindicate Homer, from the dif- 
guiſe of the greateſt perſons and generals in hiſtory, upon the like 
emergencies z but ere. | is no occaſion for it. 
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While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


v. 510. While Pallas, choving the wide fields 4 air, 
To Sparta flies, 


Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyſſes to Tele- 
machus, whom we left at Sparta with Menelaus 1n the fourth bock 
of the Odyſſey. He has been long out of ſight, and we have heart! 
of none of his aQtions ; -Telemachus is not the hero of the poem: he 
is only an under agent, and conſequently the poet was at liberty to 
omit any or all of his adventures, unleſs ſuch as have a neceſſary con- 
nection with the ſtory of the Odyſſey, and contribute to there 
eſlabliſhmeat of Ulyſſes ; by this method likewiſe Homer gives va- 
riety to his poetry, and breaks or gathers up the thread of it, as it 
tends to dive: ſify the whole: we may confider an epic poem as 2 


| ſpacious garden, where there are to be different walks and views, leſt 


the eye ſhould be tired with too great a regularity and uniformity : 
the chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample and noble, but these 
ſhould be by- walks to retire into ſometimes for our eaſe and retreſh- 
ment. The poet thus gives us ſeveral openings to draw us forward 
with pleaſure 3 and though the great event of the poem be chiefly 
in view, yet he ſometimes leads us aſide into other ſhort palſages 
which end in it again, and brings us with pleaſure to the concluſion 
of it. Thus, for inftance, Homer begins with the ſtory of Telema- 
chus and the ſuitors z then he leaves them awhile, and more largely 
lays before us the adventures of Ulyſſes, the hero of his poem; when 
he has ſatisfied the curioſity of the reader by a full narration of what 
delongs to him, he turns to Telemachus and the ſuitors: at length 
he unites the two ſtories, and procee-is directly to the end of the 
Odyfley. Thus, all the collateral and indire& pailages fall into one 
center, and main point of view. The eye is continually entertained 
with ſome new objed, and we paſs on from. incident to incident, not 
only without fatigue, but with pleaſure and admiration, 


THE 
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- The converſation with Eumzus. 


Ulyſſes arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumeus, where 
be is received, entertained, and lodged, with the ut- 


moſt hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that faithful 


eld ſervant, with the feigned ſtory told by UMes ie 


conceal himſelf, and other converſations on various 


ſubjects, take up this entire book, 


TD UT he, deep muſing, o'er the inountains ſtray'd 
'Thro' mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, 

And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, 

With cliffs and nodding foreſts over-hung. 


We ſee in this book the character of a faithful, wiſe, benevolent 
old man in Eumeus ; one happily innocent, unambitious, and whol- 
ly employed in rural affairs. The whole interview between Ulyſſes 
and Eumeus has fallen into ridicule; Eumæus has been judged to 
be of the ſame rank and condition with our modern ſwine- herds, But 
herds and flocks were then kept and attended by the ſons of kings 
thus Paris watched the flacks of Priam in the groves of Ida, and the 
ſame is ſaid of many of the heroes in the Iliad; theſe offices were 


places of dignitv, and filled by perſons of birth z and ſuch was Eu- 


mzus, deſcended from a prince, named Cteſius: thus the mailer of 
the hoile is a poſt of honvar in modern ages. 

It is in poetry, as in painting; where the artiſt does not confine 
himſelf to draw only gods or heroes, palaces and princes; but he 
frequently employs his pencil in repreſenting landſchapes, rural ſcenes, 
groves, cottages, and ſhepherds tending their flocks. | 
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have fallen under the ſame imputation. 
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 Eumzus at his filvan lodge he ſought, 3 


A faithful ſervant, and without a fault. 


There is a paſſage in Monſieur Boileau's refle&icas upon Longinus, 
which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have been cen- 
ſured as low and too farmiljar, ** There is nothing {obſerves that 
« author) that more diſzraces a compoſition than the uſe of vulgar 
« words; a mean thought expreſſed in noble terms, is generally more 
* taking than a noble thought debaſed by mean terms: the reaſon is, 
every perſon cannot judge of the juſtneſs and ſtrength of a thought, 
** but there are very few, eſpecially in living languages, who are 
not ſhocked at mean words: and yet almoſt all writers fall into 
* this fault. Lenginus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of #1! the 
« Greek hiſtorians, of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, nd Virgil, 
Is it not then very ſur- 
% prifing that no reproach upon this account has fallen upon Home! * 
4 eſpecially, thouzh he has compoſed two large poene, and though 
* 

« particulatitics ; yet he never uſes terms which are not noble, or 
« if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with ſo much ait, that, 


« as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus obſerves, they become noble and har- _ 


1% monious. We may learn from hence the ignorance of thoſe mo- 
« dern critics, who judge of the Greek without the knowledge of it; 
4 and having never read Homer but in low and inelegant tranfations 
« jmpute the meannefles of the tranſlator to the poet. Beſides, the 
« words of different languages are not exs ly corieſpondent, and it 
* often happens, that an expreſſion which is noble in the Greek, 
„ cannot be rendered in a ve ſion but by words that are either mean 
„in the ſound or uſage. Thus aſs, and afinus in Latin, are mean 
« tothe laſt degiee ; though g in the Greek be uſed in the moſt 
« magnificent deſcriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in lite 
manner the terms hogherd and cowkeeper, are not to be uſed in 
4 our poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language 
© than B00; and (r=471;* and Vigil, who intitles his Eclogues 
„ Bucotics in the Roman tongue, would have been aſhamed to call 
them in our language The Dialogues of Cowkeepers.“ 

Homer himſelf convinces us of the truth of this obſervation ; nay, 


one would imagine that he intended incuſtriouſly to force it upon. 


our notice; for he frequently calls Eumæus 'Opxamo; &:322y, or 
& prince of men ;“ and his common epithet is Sig, or $9; vpopecy. 
Homer would not have applied theſe appeliations to him, if he bad 
not been a perſon of dignity ; it being the ſame title that he be ſtows 
upon his greateſt heroes, Ulyſſes or Achilles. 

v. 1. But he, deep muſing, o'er the mountain ſtray'd.] | ſhall 
tranſcribe the obſervation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus upon the firſt 
verſes in this book : the ſame method, remarks that author, makes 
both proſe and verſe beautiful; which conſiſts in theſe three things, 


no author has defzended more frequently into the detail of little 
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Ulyſſes found him buſied, as he fat 
Before the threſhold of his ruſtic gate ; 
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the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the poſition of 
the members and parts of the verſe, and the various meaſure of the 
periods, Whoever would write elegantly, muſt have regard to the 
different turn and juncture of every period, there mult be proper 
diſtances and pauſes ; every verſe mult be a complete lentence, but 
broken and interrupted, and the parts made unequal, ſome longer, 
tome ſhorter, to give a variety of cadence to it. Neither the turn of 
the parts of the verſe, nor the length, ovght to be alike. This is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary: for the epic or heroic verſe is of a fixed determi- 
nate length, and we cannot, as in the lyric, make one longer, and 
another ſhorter ;3 therefore to avoid an identity of cadence, and a 
perpetual return of the ſame periods, it is requiſite to contract, length- 
en, and interrupt the pauſe and ſtructure of the members of the 
verſes, to create an harmonious inequality, and out of a fixed num 
ver of ſyllables to raife a perpetual diverſity. For inſtance, 


abraę 6 Ex u wWpooten Tpnxfiay «T1 prov, 
Here one line makes one ſentence jz the next i; ſhorter 
XA 8 
The next is (till ſhorter, 
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The next ſentence corapoles two hemiftic:. 
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and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 
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Here again the ſentence is not finiſhed with the former verſe but 
breaks into the fourth line; and left we ſhould be out ef breath with 
the length of the ſentence, the period and the verſe conclude toge- 
ther at the end of it. 

Then Homer begins a new ſentence, and makes it panſe diffe- 
rently from any of the former, 


Tor d' ag en gooey coe N common 
Then he adde, 
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Around, the manſion in a circle ſnone: | 
A rural portico of rugged ſtone : | 10 
(In abſence of his lord, with honeſt toil 

His own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 
The wall was ſtone from neighb'ring quarries borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 15 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak ; 
Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgement of his herd. 

Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd ; 

The males without (a ſmaller race) remain'd; 20 
Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors waſteful feaſt, 

A ſtock by daily luxury decreaſt ; 


This is perfectly unequal to the foregoing peried, and the pauſe of 
the ſentence is carried forv/ard into the ſecond verſe 3 and what then 
follows is neither diſtinguiſhed by the pauſes nor parts periodically, 
but almoſt at every word there is a ſtop, 


IIe © yagw, 
Karte, meydAnle, 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of numbers 3 2 man 
ean no more be a poet than a muſician, without a good ear, as we 
uſually expreſs it. It is true, that verſification is but the mechaniſm 
of poetry, but it ſets off good ſenſe to the beſt advantage; it is a 
colouring that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a beauty more 
agreeable | 

I will conclude this note, with obſerving what Mr. Dryden ſays of 
theſe two lines of Cowper's Hill: 1 


Tho? deep, vet clear, the' gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 


% There are few. (ſays he) who make verſes, that have obſerved 
© the ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and fewer who can find the rea ſon of 
« it.” But | believe no one will be at « loſs to ſolve the difficulty 
who conſiders this obſervation of Dionyſius: and I doubt not but the 
chief ſweetneſs ariſes from the judicious and harmonious pauſes of 
the ſeveral periode of the verſes ; not to mention the happy choice of 
the words, in which there is ſcarce one ro:2gh conſonant, mapy li- 
quids, and thoſe liquids ſoftened with a multitude of vowels. 
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Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to defend, 

Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 

Here fat Eumzus, and his cares apply'd 25 
To form ſtrong buſkins of well-ſeaſon'd hide. 


v. 28. Here fat Fumwus, and his cares applyd, &e] 1 doubt 
not but this employment of Eumzus has been another cavſe of the 
mean charaQer that has been formed of his condition: but this miſ- 
take ariſes from our judging of the dignity of men from the employ- 
ments they followed three thouſand years paſt, by the notioas we 
have of thoſe employments at preſent ; ard becauſe they are nowonly 
the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that they were fo formerly: 
kings and princes in the earlier ages of the world laboured in arts 
and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to promote the 
conveniences of lite; they performed that with their own hands, 
which we now perform by thoſe of our ſervants : if this were not ſo, 
the cookery of Achilles in the Iliad would equally diſparage that hero, 
as this employment would diſgrace Eumæus in the Odyiley : arts 
were then in their infancy, and were honourable to the practiſers: 
thus Ulyſſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, as ſkilfully as a ſhip- 
wright. 

Beſides, even at th's day arts are in high efteem in the oriental 
world, and are practiſed by the greateſt perionages. Every man in 
Turkey is of ſome trade; ſultan Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, 
which the Turks wear upon their thumbs when they ſhoot their ar- 
rows, and in this occupation he worked ſeveral hours daily; and 
another of their emperors was depoſed, becauſe he refuſed to work 
in his occupation. 

t mult be confeſſed that our tranflations have contributed to give 
thoſe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean idea of Eumæus. 
This place is thus rendered by two of his tranſlators, 


Himſelf there ſat ord'ring a pair of brogues, | 
Of a py'd bullock's ſkig—— 


Himſelf was leather'to his foot applying, 
Made of a good cow-hide well coloured, 


Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as theſe are flat and ig- 
elegant. 


Abrèg N 2uhi He tors j u media 
'T 6.4vwy dt ge Poecov, tx got 


It is true, a tranſlator in ſuch places as theſe his an ha'd taſk; 4 
language like the Greek, which is always flowing, ruſic?!, and ſono- 
tous, is very difficult to be imitated in other toreves, «ſpecially 
. the corre ſponding words are not equally ſignificant and grace- 


* 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare 
Three now were abſent on the rural care ; 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor train : 
But he, of antient faith, a ſimple ſwain, 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And weary'd heav'n with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives flew : 
Down fat the ſage ; and cautious to withſtand, 35 
Let fall th' offenſive truncheon from his hand. 


Tn ſhort, the reader is to conſider this whole deſcription as a true 
picture of antient life; and then he will not fail of the pleaſure of 
knowing how the great men of antient times paſſed their lives, and 
how thoſe heroes, who performed ſuch noble parts on the public 
ſtage of life, acted in private when withdrawn from notice and ob- 
ſervation. Thoſe ages retained an univerſal ſimplicity of manners: 
Telemachus and Eumzus have both dogs for their attendants ; nay, 
and in later times, before luxury prevailed among the Romans, we 
read of a dictator brought from the plough, to lead the braveſt ſoldiers 
in the world to conquer it. 


v. 36. Down ſat the ſage ; and cautious to withſtand, 
Let fall th* effenfrve truncheon from his Hand.] 


Homer has been cenſured for repreſenting his hero unworthily : is 
it probable that he who had met whole armies in battle, ſhould now 
throw away his ſtaff out of fear of a dog ? That he ſhould abandon 
his defence by caſting himſelf on the ground, and leave himſelf to 
his mercy ? But Euſtathius fully vindicates Ulyſſes. It is a natural 
defence to avert the fury of a dog, to caſt away our weapons, to fhew 
that we intend him po vio!ence. Pliny has the like obſervation in 
the eighth book of his Natura Hiſtory : Impetus canum & ſzvitia 
mitigatur ab homine humi confidente.“ 

All that Homer ſays of the dogs, is imitated by Theocritus, Idyll. 
XXV. v. 68. ; 


Geontoio ẽ d' vnaolle; EmtSpapacy anhnofey annog 
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What Homer ſpeaks of Ulyſſes, Theocritus applies to Hercules; £ 


demonſtration that he thought it to be a picture of nature, and there- 
fore inſerted it ig that heroic Idyllium. | 
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Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls; 
And from his haſty hand the leather falls ; 
With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away ; 
The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 495 


Unhappy ſtranger ! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 


v. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, Sc.] This is thought to be an 
adventure that really happened to the poet himſelf ; it is related in the 
life of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus. Theſtorides having perſuaded 
Homer to permit him to tranſcribe his verſes, he immediately removed 
to Chios, and proclaimed himſelf the author. Homer being informed 
of it, ſet ſail for Chios, and landing near it, he was in danger of be- 
ing torn in pieces by the dogs of Glaucus, who protected him, and 
received him hoſpitably : the poet in return laboured to reward his 
kindneſs, by relating to him the moſt curious of his adventures that 
hid happened in the courſe of his voyages. When the:efore (adds 
Dacier) we ſee Ulyſſes entertained by Eumæus, we have the ſatiſ- 
faction oſ imagining we ſee Homer himſelf in diſcourſe with his 
courteous friend Glaucus, | 

v. 41, —thus the faithful fewain, &c.] The words in the Greek 
are Tc; ip0z&0;, literally rendered, © the divine ſwine-herd,” which 
are burleſque in modern languages, and would have been no leſs in 

Greek, if the perſon of Eumæus had not been honourable, and his 
office a ſtation of dignity: for the ſole reaſon why ſuch a tranſlation 
would now be ridiculous, 1s becauſe ſuch employments are now fallen 
into contempt. Let any perſon aſk this queſtion, Would Homer 
have applied the epithet divine to a modern ſwineherd? if he would 
not, it 1s an evidence that Eumzus was a man of conſequence, and 
his poſt a place of honour ; otherwiſe Homer would have been guilty 
oſ burleſquing his own poetry. 

Dacier very well remarks, that the words Fumeus here ſpeaks, and 
indeed his whole converſation, ihew him to be a perſon of a good 
education, and of noble and pious ſentiments ; he diſcovers a natural 
and flowing eloquence, and appears to be a men of great humanity and 
wiſdom. 

There is 2a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtrophizing Eu- 
mæus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon ; it is generally ap- 
plied by that poet only to men of account and diſtinftion, and by it 


* 
the poet, as it were, addreſſes them with reſpect; thus in the Iliad he 
inttoduces Menelaus. | 


Oude c, Mevenae, Need Bnadeyts, 
Teyde TpoTepn; Tdlponne, 


This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of the rea- 
der. Euſtathius obſerves that Eumæus is the only perſon of whom 
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What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhamefvl fate? 
Enough of woes already have | known ; 45 
Enough my maſter's ſorrows and my own. 
While here, (ungrateful taſk !) his herds J feed, 
Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed ; 
Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 
Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord! 50 
Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now covered with th' eternal ſhade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 
Our woods not void of hoſpitality. 
Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 55 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear ? 
He ſaid, and ſeconded the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown oueſt, 
A ſhagzy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 
And with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed: 60 
Joy touch'd the hero's tender ſoul, to find 
So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind : 
And. oh, ye gods! with all your bleſſings grace 
{He thus broke forth) this friend of human race ! 
The ſwain reply'd. It never was our guiſe 65 
To light the poor, or aught humane pp; ; 
For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 
[Tis Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 


Homer thus ſpeaks in the whole Odyſſey : no doubt (continues that 
author) he does it out of love of this benevolent old ſervant of Uiyles, 
and to honour and diſtinguiſh his fidelity. 


v. 66. To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe ; 
F 25 Op unfolds our he{pitable door, 
"Tis "os that ſends the ſtranger and the poor.) 


This paſſage contains an admirable lecture of morality and hu- 
manity. The perſon who beſt underſtood the beauty of it, and 
teſt explained the precepts it ccmprehends, was Kpicketus, from 
whom Monſieur Dacier furniſhes us with this explication from 
Arian: © Keep (ſays that author) continually in thy memory, 
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Little alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppreſt, dependant, yet a man: 1 70 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 
Slave to the inſolence of youthful lords! 
Far hence is by unequal gods remov'd 
That man of bounties, loving and belov'd! 
To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 75 
And more, had fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd : 
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% what Eumæus ſpeaks in Homer to the diſguiſed Ulyſſes. “. O 
“ friend, it is unlawful to deſpiſe the ſtranger ; ſpeak thus to thy 
© brother, father, and neighbour : it is my duty to uſe you with. 
© benevolence, tho' your circumſtances were meaner than they are; 
& for you come from God.” Here we ſee Epictetus borrowing his 
morality from Homer ; and philoſophy embelliſhed with the ornaments 
of poetry, - Indeed there is ſcarce any writer of name among all the 


antients that has not been obliged to Homer, whether moraliſts, poets, 
philoſophers, cr legiſlators, 


v. 75. To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 


And more, bad fate allow'd, ] 


This paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt all who have tranſ- 
lated Homer: the words at firſt view ſeem to imply that Ulyſſes had 
given Eumæus a wife, a houſe, and an inheritance ; but this is not the 
meaning. The words are thus to be rendered; © Ulyſſes (ſays Eu- 
* menus) greatly loved me, and gave me a poſleſſion, and ſuch things 
as an indulgent maſter gives a faithful ſervant; namely, a wife, 
inheritance, and an houſe.” Theſe gifts are to be applied to *Ava® 
Uh e, and not to Ulyſſes; and the ſentence means, that it is the 
cuſtom of good kings in that manner to reward their faithful ſervants, 
It is very evident from Homer, that Ulyſſes had not yet given a wife 


to Eumæus; for he promiſes him and Philætius all theſe rewards, lib. 
xxl. of the Odyſſey. | 
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It appears therefore that Eumæus was not married, and therefore this 
whole period is to be applied to the word dag, and not to Ulyſſes, 
Euſtathius. | | 
I will only add, that in the above-mentioned verſes Ulyſſes pro- 
miſes that Eumeus thall be the companion and brother of Telemachus 
an inſtance, that he was not a vulgar perſon whom Ulyſſes thus ho- 
nours, by making him allied to the royal family, 
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But fate condemn'd him to a foreign thore ; 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maiter more. 
Now cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd : 
Ah periſh Helen! periſh all her kind! do 
For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
He trod ſo fatally the paths of fame 
His veſt ſuccin& then girding round his waſte, 

Forth rufh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, 
Straight to the lodgments of his herd he run, 8 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun ; 
Of two, his cutlace lanch'd the ſpouting blood; 
Theſe quarter d, findg'd, and fix'd on forks of wood, 
All haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw; 
And ſmoking back the taſteful viands drew, 90 
Broachers and all; then on the board diſplay'd 
The ready meal, before Ulyſſes laid 
With flour imbrown'd ; next mingled wine yet new, 
And luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : 
Then fat companion of the friendly feaſt, ge 

With open look; and thus beſpoke his gueſt. 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 

Such food as falls to ſimple ſervants ſhare ; 
The beſt our lords conſume ; thoſe thoughtleſs peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears ! 190 
Yet ſure the gods their impious acts deteſt, 
And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt. 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 
The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending men are made a prey 105 
When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 


v. 93. With flour imbretun'd ] We find here a cuſtom of 
antiquity : this flour was made of parched corn; when the antients 
fed upon any thing that had not been offered in ſacrifice, they ſprinkled _ 
it with flour, which was uſed inſtead of the hallowed harley, with 
which they conſecrated their victims. 1 doubt not, (fince ſome ho- 
nours were paid to the gods in all feaſts) but that this ſprinkling of 
flour by Eumæus was an act of religion. Dacier, | 
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Dy'n theſe, when of their ill-got ſpoils poſſeſs'd, 

Find ſare tormentors in the guilty breaſt 

Some voice of God cloſe whiſp'ring from within, 

« Wretch! this is villany, and this is fin.” 110 

But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 

That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more. 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs 

Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe : 

Conſlant as Jove the night and day beſtows, 115 

Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match'd this liero's wealth, of all who reign 

O'er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main. 

Nor all the monarchs whoſe far dreaded ſway 

The wide extended-continents obey : 120 
Firſt, on the main-land, of Ulyſſes' breed 

Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on ocean's margin feed ; 


v. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.] I have already re- 
merked, that Ulyſſes was a wealthy king, and this place is an in- 
ſtance of it, He is maſter of twelve herds of oxen, which probably 
2mounted to fourteen thouſand four hundred head ; for if we count 
the herds by the ſame way of computation as the droves of ſwine, 
they will make that number, each drove conſiſting of twelve hun-, 
dred : for though Homer mentions but three hundred and ſixty boars, 
yet he tells us, the reaſon why they were inferior to the females was 
decauſe of the luxury of the ſuitors. If this he allowed, then he had 
i.k-wite the ſame number of ſheep, and as many hogs : for Eumæus 
had the chorge only of ane herd, eleven more were under the care of 
other officers ; Ulyſſes likewiſe had thirteen thouſand two hundred 
goats This will appear to be a true calculation from the words of 
Homer, who tells us, that twenty of the greateſt heroes of the age 
were not fo wealthy as Ulyſſes. 

The old poets and hiftorians, to expreſs a perſon of 'gieat riches, 
gave him the eoithet of a@oaAuwniuy, mTovagynyv, of WoluppnvE» ; 
that is, © a perſon that had a great number of ſheep or cattle, or a 

** perſon of great wealth *” This is likewiſe evident from the holy 
ſcriptures : David had his officers, like Ulyſſes, to attend his flocks and 
her rds: thus 1 Chron, xxvii Jehonathan was ſet over his treaſures 
in the field, cities and villages; Shimei oder his vineyards ; 
Zabdi ov-r his wines; Baal-hanan over his olive-trees, and 
Joiſh over his oil; he had herdſmen that bad charge over his 
cat tle, ſheep, camels, and aſſes, I. was by cattle that the antient kings 
"Driched themſelyes from the earlieſt ages: thus no leG a perſon 
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As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; 

As many lodgments for the tuſky herd ; 

"Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 125 

Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt green ; 

To native paſtors is their charge aſlign'd ; 

And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind : 

Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 

Al to the ſuitors waſteſul board preferr'd. 130 
Thus he, benevolent ; his unknown gueſt 7 

With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt; 

While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt. 

dilent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 

Eumæus pours on high the purple tide; 135 

The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 

And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſt, 

Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd, 

So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtyle your lord? 

Late with ſuch affluence and poſſeſſions bleſt, 140 

And now in honour's glorious bed at reft. 

Whoever was the warriour, he muſt be 

To fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (ſo the gods, and fo the fates ordain'd) 

Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 145 
Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe 

{Reply'd Eumzus) to the wand'ring tribe. 

For needy ſtrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, 

And want too oft” betrays the tongue to lye. 

Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 

Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 


than Pharaoh, a powerful king of ᷑ęypt, gave Joſeph leave to ap- 
point his brethren to be rulers over his cattie ; and we read in all the 
Greek poets, that the wealth of kings originally conſiſted in herds and 
flacks. They loſe much of the pleaſure of Homer who read him 
only as a poet: he gives us an exact image of antient life, their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, laws, and politics; and it muſt double our ſatis fact on, 
when we conſider that in reading Homer we are reading the mot: 
antient author in the world, except the great lawgiver Moſes, 
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To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 

And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes. 
Such thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name you crave 
Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, Vos 
Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 

Or torn by birds are ſcatter'd through the ſky. 

So periſh'd he : and left (for ever loſt) 

Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt, 

So mild a maſter never ſhall J find: 160 
Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, 

Leſs ſoſt my mother, leſs my father kind. 

Not with ſuch tranſport wou'd my eyes run Oer 
Again to hail them in their native ſhore 

As lov'd Ulyfles once more to embrace 165 
Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 

That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 

Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear: 

In my reſpe&, he bears a prince's part; 

But lives a very brother, in my heart. 170 

Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwain, and thus rejoin'd 

'The maſter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ulyſſes, friend ! ſhall view his old abodes, 

(Diſtruſtful as thou art) nor doubt the gods. 


v. 167. That name, for ever dread, &c. ] Euſtathius excellently 
explains the ſentiment of Eumeus, which is full of tenderneſs and 
humanity, I will not call Ulyſſes, cries Eumzus, by the name of 
Ulyiles, for from ſtrangers he receives that appellation; I will not 
call him my maſter, for as ſuch he never was towards me; I will 
then call him brother, for he always uſed me with the tenderneſs of 
a brother. "ffi properly Ggnifies an elder brother, 

What I would further obſerve is, the wonderful art of Homer in 
exaiting the character of his hero: he is the braveſt and the beſt of men, 
good in every circumſtance of lite: valiant in war, patient in adverfity, 

a kind father, huſband, and mafter, as well as a mild and merciful 
King: by this conduct the poet deeply engages our afﬀfetions in the 
good or ill fortune of the hero: he makes himſelf maſter of our pal- 


ſions, and we rejaice or grieve at his ſucceſs or calamity through the 
whole Odyſſey. 
K 4 
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Nor ſpeak I rafhly, but with faith averr'd, 


1 
And what I ſpeak atteſting heav'n has heard. . 
If ſo, a cloak and veſture be my meed; 
"Till his return, no title ſhall I plead, 
"Tho? certain be my news, and great my need. 5 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 180 


My foul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Thou firſt be witneſs, hoſpitable Jove! 
And ev'ty god inſpiring ſocial love! 
And witnels ev'ry houſhold pow'r that waits 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates 185 
Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 
His ancient realms Ulyſſes mall ſurvey, 


v. 185. Fre the next moin increaſe, or this decay.) Theſe verſes 

have been thought to be uſed ænigmatically by Uiyfles. 
T & ar nvactaylc; EXevorl vga *Ofuocevg, 
T# A $Giyovlog panvvg, d & Fgaαν¾ 

In the former verſe Euſtath eus tells us there is a various reading, and 
Judges that it onght to be written 23 N av 7h, and not T8 & avr? ; and 
it muſt be allowed that the repetition of 72 gives a greater emphaſis to 
the words, and agrees better with the vehemence of the ſpeaker in 
making 1.15 {fr veration. | | | 

The latter verſe in the obvious ſenſe ſeems to mean that Ulyſſes 
wou'd return in the ſpace of a month, and fo Eumæus unde: ſtood it; 
but in reality it means in the compais of a day Solon was the firſt 
who diſcovered the latent ſenſe of it, as Plutarch intorn's us: $0.0n, 
c ſays that author, obſerving the inequality of the months, and that 
« the moon neither agreed with the riſing or ſetting of the ſun, but 
« that often in the ſame day the overtook and went before it, named 
that fame day n Y yea, the old and new moon ;” and allotted that 
part of the day that preceded the conj .n&tion, to the old moon, and 
the other pait of it to the new; from hence we may judge that he 
was the firſt that comprehended the ſenſe of this verſe of Homer. 


10 
10 
40 
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A 


T3 jy pbivovlog Amos, TE N ipapetvoro, 


— 


« Accordingly he named the following day, © the day of the new 


« moon.” Ulyſſes then means that he will return on the laſt day 
« of the month, for on that day the moon is both old and new; 
d that is, ſhe finiſhes one month, and begins another.“ This 15 
taken from the life of Solon; but whether the obvious ſenſe in 
which Eumæus is ſuppoſed to underſtand it, or the latent meaning 
of Solon be preferable, is ſubmitted to the reader's judgment; I 
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In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn, 
And the loft glories of his houſe ceturn. 
Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 190 
Shall lov'd Ulyſſes hail this happy ſhore, 
(Reply'd Eumæus:) to the preſent hour 
Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. 
From ſad reflection let my foul repoſe; 
The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 195 
But guard him, gods! and to theſe acms reſtore! 
Not his true conſort can deſire him more; 
Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair ; 
Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus! my forrows flow 200 
Afreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 
He grew, he flourith'd, and he bleit the land; 
In all the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 
Bright in his perſon, brighter in his mind. 205. 
What man, or god, deceiv'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the {ſwelling ſeas to wander hence? 
To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 
To ſeek his father's fate, and find his own! 
For traitors wait his way, with dire deſign 219 
To end at once the great Arceſian line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 
And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air: 215 


confeſs 1 ſee no occaſion to have recourſe to that myſterions explication 2 
what Ulyſſes intended was to certify Eumæus, that Ulyſſes would 
alſuredly return very ſpeedily ; and the verſe will have this effect, if 
it be underſtood literally and plainly : beſides, Ulyſſes is to continue 
in an abſolute diſguiſe; why then ſhould he endanger a diſcovery, by 
uſing an ambiguous ſentence, which might poſſibly be underſtood? 


But if it was ſo dark that it was utterly unintelligible to Eumæus, then: 


it is uſed in vain, and a ncedieſs ambiguity; 
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Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 

Thus he: and thus (with prompt inyention bold) 
The cautious chief his ready ſtory told. 

On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 220 
Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face? 


_— 


Thus might we ſit, with ſocial goblets crown'd 225 
Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 

Not the whole circle of the year wou'd cloſe 

My long narration of a life of woes. 

But ſuch was heav'n's high will! Know then, I came 
From ſacred Crete, and from a fire of fame: 23 


Know th: n, T cams? 
From ſacred Crete, 


* 


v. 229. 


This whole norretion is a notable inſtance of that a tfal difiimulition 
ſo remarkable in the character of U.yſſes, end an evièence that Homer 
excellently ſuſtains it through the whole poem; for U'yſles appears 
to be T79avrcorot, as he ie repreſented: in the fick line, throughout 
the Odyſſey This narrative hach been both praiied and centured by 
the criti:s, eſpecially by Rapin. I Wall lav his cbſervations before. 
the reader, 

% Homer is guilty-of verboſity, and a tedious prol'x manner of 
« ſpeaking. He is the greateſt talker of all antiquity : the very 
« Greeks, though chatgeable with an exceſs this way a ove all 
* nations, have reprehended Homer fon his intemperance of words; 
« he is ever upon his rehearſals, and not only of the ſame words, 
c“ put of the ſame things, and conſequently is in a perpeti1al circle 
es of repetitions. It is true he always ſpeaks naturally, but then 
he always ſy>eaks too much: his adventures in Egypt, whi h 
« he relates to Eumæus, are troly idle-imnert.nent ſtories, purely 
« for amuſement : there is no thread in his d ſcovrſe, nor does it: 
« ſeem to tend to any propoſed end, b: t exceeds all bounds : that 
« vaſt fluency of ſpecch, and. thoſe mighty ove fiowines. of fancy, 
©« make him ſhoot beyend the mark, Kence his dravghts are too 
de accurate, 3nd leave nething to be performed by the imagination- 
« of the reader, a fault which (as Cicero obſerves) Apelles found 
« jn the antient painters,” This objection is intended only againſt 
the fulneſs of Homer's expreflion, not againſt the ſubject of the. 
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Caſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov'd and honour'd in his native ſhore ; 
Bleſt in his riches, in his children more. if 


narration ; for Rapin in another place ſpeaking of the beauties of Ho- 
mer, gives this very (tory as an inſtance of his excellency. Thele are 
his words : | 

(© I ſhall ſay nothing of all the relations which Ulyſſes makes to 
„% Eumæus upon his return to his country, and his wonderful ma- 
nagement to being about his re- eſtabliſhment; that whole ttory 18 
« dreſt in colours ſo decent, and at the ſame time ſo noble, that an- 
6“ tiquity can hardly match any part of the narration,” 

[f what Rapin remarks in the latter period be true, Homer Will 


exfily obtain a pat don for the fault of prolixity, imputed to him in the. 


afore-meationed objection. For who would be willing to retrench one 
of the Mo} decent and noble narrations of antiquity, merely for the 
length of it? Bot it may, perhaps, be true that this tary is not im- 
pertinent, but well ſuited to car:y on the defizn of UlyiTes, and con- 
f:q ently tends to a propoſed end: for in this conſiſts tae ſtrength of 
.ap1n's objection | 
Nothing is more evideat than that the whole ſucceſs of Ulyſſes de- 


pends upon his diſguiſe, a discovery would be fatal to him, and at 


once five a Hngle unaſſiſted perſon into the power of his enemes. 
How ther 1s this dilſguitc to be carried on? eſpecially when Ulyſſes 
in perſon is required to give an account of his own flory ? Muſt it not 


de by aſſaming the name of another perſon, aud giving a plauſiole 
relaion of bis lite, foitanes. and calamities, that brought him to 3: 


ſt ange country, where he has no acquaintance or friend? This obliges 
him to be circum tan ial, nothing giving a greater a r of probability than 
qeſcending to particularities, and this neceſſitates his prolixity, The 
whole nat ration is comprehended in the compaſs of one hundred and 
ſeventy lines; and an epiſode of no greater length may not perhaps 


deſer ve to be called verhoſe, if compared with the length of the Odyſ- 


icy : nay, there may be a reaion g.ven way it ought to be of a con- 
ide able length: there is a pauſe in the action, while Minerva paſſes 
ſrom Ithaca to Telemachus in Lacedæmon: tlis interval is to be filled 
up W th ſome incident relating to Ulyſſes, untill Telemachus is pre- 
pared to return; for his aſſifance is neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the affairs 


of Ulyſſes, This then is a time of leiſure, aud the poet fills it up 


with the narrations of Ulyſſes till the return of Telemachas, and con- 


ſequenchy there is room for a long relation, Beſides (remarks Euſta- 


thius) Homer interefls all men of all ages in the ſtory, by giving us 
pieces of true hiſlory, antient cuſtoms, and exact deſcriptions of pec- 
ſons and places, inſtructive and delightful to all the world, and theſe 


incidents are adorned with all the embelliſhments of elaquence and: 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 

I ſhar'd his kindneſs with his lawful race: 235 
But when that fate, which all muſt undergo, 

From earth remov'd him to the ſhades below; 

The large domain his greedy ſons divide, 

And each was portion'd as the lots decide. 

Little alas! was left my wretched ſhare, 240 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air: 

But what by niggard fortune was deny'd, 

A willing widow's copious wealth ſupply'd. 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 245 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 

And added woes have bow'd me to the ground ; 

Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 250 
Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, 

And the fair ranks of battle to deform : 

Me, Mars inſpir d to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night. _ 

Let ghaſtly death in all its forms appear, 2 
I ſaw him not; it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 

The firſt I met, he yielded, or he fell. 


v. 234 Sprung of a handmaid, ] Ulvſſes ſays he was the ſoy 
ofa concubine : this was not a matter of diſgrace among the ant.ents, 
concubinage being allowed by the laws. 

The ſons c-it lots for their natrimony, an evidence that this was 
the pr2Ctile of the antient Greeks, Hence an inheritance had the name 
XAncoropuia, that is, ir m the lots; parents put it to the deciſion of 
the lot, to avoid the envy and imputation of paitiality in the diſtribu = 
tion ot their eſtates, It has been judged that the voct writes according 
to the Athenian laws, at ſeaſt this cuſtom prevaiied in the days of 
Solon; for he ſo bad parents who had ſeve:al legitimate ſens to make 
a will, but ordained that all the legitimate ſons ſhould have an equal 
ſhare of their father's effects. Euſtathius, 
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But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 


The rural labour, or domeſtic care. 260 


To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 

And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ſtring, 

Were arts the gods made grateful to my mind; 

Thoſe gods, who turn (to various ends defign'd) 

The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 265 
Before the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain, 

Nine times commander or by land or main, 

In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 

Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 

Thence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame, 276 
'To Crete return'd, an honourable name. 

But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 

Which rous'd all Greece, and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ſtates myſelf and Idomen employ 

To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 275 
Nine years we warr'd ; the tenth ſaw Illion fall; 
Homeward we fail'd, but heav'n diſpers'd us all. 

One only month my wife enjoy'd my ſtay ; 

So will'd the god who gives and takes away. 


v. 259. Ty foul diſdain'd 5 bear, 


The rural labour, 


Plutarch, in his compariſon of Ariſtides and Cato, cites theſe verſes, 


0 de (40k & PINOY ETHEY, 
Ou?" oN pen, &C. 


and tells us, that they who neglect their private and domeſtic con- 
cerns, uſually draw their ſubſiſtence from violence and rapine. This 


is certainly a truth: men are apt to ſupply their wants, occaſioned. 


by idlenels, by plunder and injuſtice: but it is as certain that no re- 
flection is intended to be calt upon this way of living by Ulyſſes, for 
in his age piracy was not only allowable, but glorious; and ſudden 
inroads and incurſions were practiſed by the greateſt heroes. Homer 
therefore only intends to ſhew that ihe diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined 
him to purſue the more dangerous, but more glorious, way of living 
by war, than the more lucrative, but more ſecure method of life, by 
agriculture and huſbandry, 
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Jove thunder'd on their fide. 
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Nine ſhips I mann'd, equipp'd with ready ſtores, 280 


Intent to voyage to th' AÆgyptian ſhores ; 
In feaſt and ſacrifice my choſen train 

Six days conſum'd ; the ſeventh we plough'd the main. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye ; 

Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly ; 285 
Safe thro' the level ſeas we ſweep our way; 

The ſteer-man governs, and the ſhips obey. 

The fifth fair morn we tem th Ægyptian tide, 

And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 

To anchor there my fellows I command, 290 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. 

But ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 

The coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill. 

The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 

And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe, 265 
The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 

Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhields. 

Our guilty head 

We turn'd to flight; the gathering vengeance ſpread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 3003 
I then explor'd my thougat, what courſe to prove? 
(And ſure the thought was dictated by Jove, 
Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 
And ſav'd a life of miſeries to come !) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, 


And low on earth my ſhield and javelin caſt, "A 
I meet the monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he ſav'd, he plac'd me at his ſide ; 

My ftate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 310 


Reſtrain'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 
And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. 
Pious ! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 


And tearing Jove, whom mercy's works delight: 
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In Ægypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 315 

I liv'd (and happy ftill had liv'd) a gueſt, 

On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 

The next chang'd all the colour of my fate. 

A falſe Phoenician of infidious mind, 

Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 

With ſemblance fair invites me to his home; 

I ſeiz'd the proffer (ever fond to roam) 

Domeſtic in his faithleſs roof I ſtay'd, 

Till the ſwift ſun his annual circle made. 

To Lybia then he meditates the way ; 325 

With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 

And fell to bondage in a foreign land: 

Much doubting, yet compell'd, I quit the ſtrand. 

Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fail:, 

Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales : 330 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 

And far from ken of any other coaſt, 

When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 

Then doom'd high Jove due vengeance to prepare. 

He hung a night of horrours o'er their head, 335 

(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) 

He lanch d the frery bolt; from pole to pole 

Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 

In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 

And all in clouds of ſmoth' ing ſulphur loft, 340- 

As from a hanging rock's tremendous height, 

The fable crows with intercepted flight 

Drop endlong ; ſcar'd, and black with ſulph'rous hue : 

So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 

Such end the wicked found! But Jove's intent 345 

Was yet to ſave th' oppreſt and innocent. 

Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 

With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, | 

The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore. 35% 
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The monarch's ſon a ſhipwreckt wretch reliev'd, 
The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd. 
While here I ſojourn'd, oft'] heard the fame 3 
How late Uluſſes to the country came, 

How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay'd 
And here his whole collected treaſure jay'd ; 

I aw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 

Of ſteel elab'rate, and refulgent ore, 360 
And braſs high heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come 

Meantime he voyag'd to explore the will 

Of Jove on high Dodona's holy hill, 


Wi 
At 


363. — He voyage d to explore : tbe all 
Of Fove vn high Dodond's Holy pull. 


Theſe oaks of Nodona were held to be oraculons, 2nd to be ended 
wich ſpeech, by the antients; and. pigzons were (ap; oſcd io be the 
prieſteſſes of the deity, Herodotus in Euterpe gives a full accorrit 
of what belonos to this oracie, who tells vs, ht he wis informed 
by the prieſteſſes of Dodona, that two black pig: ons flaw away from 
Thebes in e :ypt, and one of them perching upon a tree in No - 
dona, 2dmoniſhcd the inhabitants, with a human voice, to diet 2n 
oracle in that place to Jupiter, But Herodotus folves thi: (able ai— 
ter the following manner. There were two priciefis carried 
1 away from Egypt, and one of them was {5d by the Phoenicizns 
in Greece, where ſhe in her ſerviiude conſecrated ag altar to Ju- 
* Piter under an oak; the Dodonzans give her the nan'e of a pi- 
* geon, becauſe ſhe was a barberian, and her ſpeech at firſt no more 
underſtood than the chatte ing of a bird or pigeon ; but as ſoon as 
* ſhe had learned the Greek tongue, it was preſently reported that 
* the pigeon ſpoke with an human voice« She had the epithe 
« bl:ck, becauſe ſhe was an Egyptian.“ 


Euſtathius informs us, that Dodona was anciently a city of The!- 


66 


protia; and in procels of time the limits of it being charged, it 
became of the country of the Moloſſiaas, that is, it lay between 
Theſſaly and Epirus. Near this city was a mountain named Tma— 
rus or Timourus: on this mountain there ſtood a ternple, and 
within the precincts of it were thele oraculous oaks of Jupiter: 
this was the moſt antient temple of Greece, according to Herodo- 
tus, founded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſerved by pricſts called 
ve1li z and the goddeſs Dione being joined with Jupiter iv the wor- 
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What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 365 
To come in pomp, or bear a ſecret fail ? 

Full oft' has Phidon, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the pow'rs divine, 

That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The ſailors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 370 
But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 

For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores ; 

To good Acaſtus' friendly care conſign'd: 

But other counſels pleas'd the failors mind: 


ſhip, the ſervice was performed by three aged prieſteſſes, called in 
the Moloſſian tongue , as old men were called ez:%, (per- 
haps from the corrupted word Tac, or antients) and the {ame 
word ty ſignifying alſo pigeons, gave occaſion to the fable of 
the temple of Dodona having doves for prieſteſſes. But if, as He- 
rodotus efficms, the Pheenictans ſold this prieſteſs of Jupiter originally 
to the Greeks, it is probable they were calicd doves, after the Phe- 
nician language, in which the iame word, with a "ſmall alieration, 
ſignifies both a dove and a prieſteſs. See note on v. 75. of the 
twelfth Odyfi-y, 

Euſtathius gives us another ſolution of this difficulty, and tells us, 
that as there were X0:a:9dvizz, or augure, who drew predictions 
from the flight and geſtures of crows ; fo there were o hers who pre- 


dicted from obſervations made upon doves; and flom hence theſe 


doves were called the prophsteſſes of Dodona, that being the way by 
which the decrees of the gods were d ſcovered by the augurs. 

[| have remarked, that the temple of Dodona ſtood upon the 
mountain Timourus; hence the word Tien; came to fignity thoſe 
oracles, and thus Tijagc©» is uled by Lycophror „ Now Homer in 
another places writes, 


El ye (4G) airir 80% Ag welſanco TEULES, 
5 

Strabo therefore, inftead of IJtwuipes, reads Tyre: 3 © the: obſerves 
that author, the oracles, not the laws of Jupiter, are preſeryed at 
Dodona. Eulta:hius, 

But whence aroſe the fables of theſe oaks being vocal? I doubt 
not but this was an illuſion of thoſe who gave out the oracles to the 
people: they concealed themſelves within the cavities or hoilow of 
the oaks, and from thence delivered their oracles; and impoling by 
this method upon the ſuperſtition and credulity of thoſe ages, per- 
ſuaded the world that tne gods gov a voice and utterance to the 
oaks. 

Frefer the reader, for a larger account of thoſe Dodonzan oracles, 
to the annotations upon book xvi. verſe 285, of the Iliad. 
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New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 375 
And miſery demands me once again. 

Soon as remote from ſhore they plough the wave, 
With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave ; 

Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 


(Stript of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 380 


At eve, at Ithaca's delightful land 

The ſhip arriv'd : forth-iſſuing on the ſand, 

They ſought repaſt ; while to th' unhappy kind, 

The pitying gods themſelves my chains unbind. 

Soft I deſcended, to the ſea apply d 385 
My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 

Soon paſt beyond their fight, 1 left the flood, 

And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 

Their prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pirates mourn'd 

But deem'd enquiry vain, and to their ſhip return'd.. 390 
Screen'd by protecting gods from hoſtile eyes, 5 
They led me to a good man and a wiſe ; 

To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, | 

And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to bear. 


V. 391. Screen'd by protecting gols from hoftile eyes, 
| Thy led me to a good man and a wiſe | 
This is a very artful compliment which Ulyſſes pays to Eumzns 
4 The gods guided me to the habitation of a perſon of wiſdom,” and 
names not Eumzus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agrees with U!yſſes as to the character 
of Eurnzus ; there is an air of piety to the gods in all he ſpeaks, and 
benevolence to mankind ; he is faithful to his king, upright in his 
truſt, and hoſpitable to the ſtranger. 

Dacier is of opinion, that avIp3c emipaputvoo takes in virtue as well 
as wiſdom ; and indeed Homer frequently joins v0n49.85 9s N. cles, 
and ada, 89 HE; this is, wiſdom and virtue, fo'ly and im- 
piety, throughout the Odyſſey, ** For never, never wicked man 
© was wiſe,” Virtue in a great meaſure depends upon education: 
it is a ſcience, and may be learned like other ſciences; in reality 
there is no knowledge that deſerves the name, without virtue; if 
virtue be wanting, ſcience becomes artifice : as Plato demonſtrates 
from Homer; who, though he is an enemy to this poet, has en- 
riched his writings with his ſentimeats. 

V. 394- And wait the worn hen do»ms me yet to bear, It may 
not perhaps be unſatisfadtory to ſee how Ulyſſes keeps in ſight of 
truth through his whole fabulous ſlory. 
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Unhappy gueſt ! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind ! 395 
(Thus good Eumzus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
For real ſuff rings ſince I grieve fincere, 
Check not with fallacies the ſpringing tear; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 
For him, whom heav'n has deſtin'd to deſtroy. 400 
Oh! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friends embraces dy'd away ! 
That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 
Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe :. 
His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 405 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon. 
Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt! 
While penſive in this ſolitary den, 
Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 419 


He gives a true account of his being at the war of Troy; he ſtays 
ſeven years in Ægypt, fo long he continued with Calypſo ; the king 
of Ægypt, whoſe name Euſtathius tells us was Sethon, according to 
the antients, entertains him hoſpitably like that goddeſs 3 a Pheni- 


cizn deteins bim a whole year; the fare has been obſerved of 


Ci-ce; the veſſel of this Phaznician is loſt by a Norm, and all tre 
crew periſhes except Ulyſſes. The ſame is true of the companions of 
Ulyſſes: he is thrown upon the hend of the Theſprotians by that 
tempeſt, and received courteouſly by Phidon, the king of that coun- 
try; this revreſents his being caſt upon the Phæacian ſhore by the 
ſtorm, and the hoſpitable Phidon means 4lcinous, king of the Phæa- 
cans: the manner Hkewiſe of his being introduced to Phidon, agrees 
with bis introdudon to Alcinous; the daughter introduces him to 
Alcinous, and the {on to Phidon. Thus we ſee there is a“ concot- 
dia diſcors“ through the whole narration, the poet only changing 
the names of pe ſons and places. Ulyſſes lay under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity thus to falfify his true hiſtory, and repreſent himſelf as a 
ſtranger to the whcle iſland of Ithaca, otherwiſe it would have been 
natura for Eumæus to offer to guide him to his friends, upon which 
a diſcovery muſt inevitably have followed, which would have proved 
fatal to that hero. 


v. 407. Now ſnatch'd by harpies ] This place ſeems to 


evince, that the expreſſion of being torn by the harpies, means that 
the dead perſon is deprived of the rites of ſepulture; and not as Da- 
cier underſtands it, that he is diſappeared, or that it is unknown 
what is become of him; for the whole lamentation of Eumzus turns 
upon this point, namely, that Ulyſſes is dead, and deprived of the 
funeral ceremovies. | 
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I linger life; nor to the court repair, 

But when the conſtant queen commands my care; 

Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 

Some gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord; 

And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their woe, 4. 5 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow, 

By many ſuch have I been warn'd ; but chief 


By one Xtolian robb'd of all belief, 


Book XIV. 


v. 411, —— Mer to the court repo ir, 
| But when the queen J 


It may appear, at fic? view, as if Enmzus thought his abſence from 


the court an aggravation to his calamities; but th is nat his mean- 
ing: he ſpeaks thus to prevent Ulyſſes From aſxing him to introduce 


him immediately fo Pen lope z and this is the reaſon why be enlarges 
upon the ſtory of the Æ o ian who had deceived him by raiſing his 
expectations of the immediate return of Ulyſſes. 

It is remarkable, that almoſt all theſe ſictions are made by Cre- 
tans, or have {oe relation to the iſland of the Cretans : thus U. yiles 
feigns himtelf to be of Crete, and this A. lian lays the ſcene of his 
falſhood in the lame iſland : which, as Euſtathius obſerves, may poſ- 
ſibly be a latent ſatyr upon that people, who were become 4 reproach 
and proverb for their remarkable lyng. This agrees exactly with 
the character given them by St. Paul from Epiinenides. 


Koireg det Lavoas 
And xeri:Zs ſignifies to lie. 
St. Chryſoſtom flls up the broken verſe thus, 


— 48 Vi di, eO 
KpiiTes S EAI. vaio, ov 2 Lan „ 2 yag ales. 


Pat this is added from Callimachus ia his hymn to Jupiter, thus 
tranſlated by Mr. Prior, 


The Cretan boaſts thy natal place: but oft', 
He mects reproof deſcrv'd : for he pi eſumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know'ſt 
To die, but liv'ſt che ſame to day and ever. 


That the latter part of theſe verſes belongs not to Ep: menides, i: is evi- 
dent, for St. P. ul quotes the verſe thus: 
' KgiiTeg del Je bgai, Hark Ong. 


The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſequently the 
re!t is only a conjectural and erroneous addition. 
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Vhote hap it was to this our roof to roam, 
For murder baniſh'd from his native home, 
He ſwore, Ulyſſes on the coaſt of Crete 

Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 

A few revolving months ſhou'd waft him o'er 
Fraught with bold warriours, and a houndleſs ſtore. 
O thou ! whom age has taught to underſtand, 
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420 


2 
And heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand! 25 
On God or mortal to obtrude a lie 
Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die, 
Nat for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 
But dear reſpect to Jove, and charity. 430 


And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind! 
( Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 
Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith to try, 
A ſolemn compact let us ratify, 
And witneſs ev'ry pow'r that rules the ſky ! 2 
If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, | 
Be then wy prize a tunic and a veſt ; 
And, where my hopes invite me, flraight tranſport 
In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 
But if he greets not thy deſiring eye, 440 
Hurl me from yon' dread precipice on high ; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt ! great laud and praiſe were mine 
(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 


4 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood, ” 
How would the gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 
And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed? 
No more—th' approaching hours of filent night 
Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 450 


Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. 

Thus commun'd theſe ; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home ; 
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Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſey'ral ſties, 455 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the ſlaves — Now from the herd the beſt 
Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt: 
With him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 
For great and many are the griefs we bear; 46a 
While thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak ; 


This on the earth he pil'd ; a boar full fed 465-1 


Of five years age, betore the pile was led: 

The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 

Obſervant of the gods, begins the rite ; 

Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, 

And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking ev'ry pow'r 470 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore. 


v. 455. CompelPd, reluctant, to their ſev'ral ſties, 
With din obſfirep"rous, and ungrateful cries.] 


There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the whole Odyſſey. 
Knaſy & d. wero ovay avhiopevauy, 


The word ſwine is what debaſes our idea; which is evident, if we 
ſubſtitute “ ſhepherd” in the room of “ hogherd, and apply to it 
the molt pompous epithet given by Homer to Eumæus. For in- 
ſtance, to ſay 33%, or the illuſtrious hogherd, is mean enough: but 
the image is more tolerable when we ſay, the illuſtrious ſhepherd; 
the office of a ſhepherd (eſpecially as it is familiarized and dignified 
in poetry by the frequent uſe of it) being in repute. The Greeks 
have magnificent words to expreſs the moſt common objects; we 
want words of equal dignity, and have the diſadvantage of being 
obliged to endeavour to raiſe a ſubje& that is now in the utmoſt 
contempt, fo as to guard it from meanneſs and ignominy. 

v. 469. Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, ) I have al- 
ready obſerved, that every meal among the antients was a kind of 
ſacrifice of thankſgiving to the gods; and the table, as it were, an 
altar. | 

This ſacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will fully 
deſcribe the particulars of it from Euſtathius. It is a rural ſacrifice ; 
we have before ſeen ſacrifices in camps, in courts, and in cities, in the 
Iliad; but this is the only one of this nature in all Homer, 
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A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 

Down dropp'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 
The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry fide : 
Then the ſindgd members they with {kill divide ; 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involv'd with art 

The choiceſt morſels lay from ev ry part. 

Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour, they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 
Theſe while on ſev'ral tables they diſpoſe, 480 
As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe; 

Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſ-part 

In ſev'n juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 

One ſacred to the nymphs apart they lay; 


Another to the winged ſon of May : 485 


They cut off the hair of the vidim, in commemoration of the ori- 


21nal way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and the ſkins of 
beaſts, | 

Eumeus ſtrows flour upon it; in remembrance, that before incenſe 
was in uſe, this was the antient manner of offering to the gods, or as 
Dacier obſerves, of conſecrating the victim, initead of the barley 
mixed with ſalt, which had the name of immolation. 

Eumeus cut a piece from every part of the victim; by this he 
made it an holocautt, or an intire ſacrifice, 

Eumeus divides the reſt at ſupper; which was always the office of 
the molt honourable perſon; and thus we fee Achilles and other he- 
roes employed throughout the Iliad. He portions it into ſeven parts; 
one he ailots to Mercury and the nym phe, and the reſt he reſerves 
for himſelf, Ulyſſes, and his four ſervants. He gives the chine to 
Ulyſſes, which was ever reputed an honour and diltnAien; thus 


Ajax aſter a victory over Hector, is rewarded in the ſame manner, 
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v. 484. One ſacred to the nymphs ——— 
Another to the winged ſon of May.) 


It may be aſked why Eumzus allots part of the victim to Mercury 
and the nymphs, ſince there is nothing of the like nature to be found 
in the whole Iliad and Odyſſey? This is done in compliance to the 
place and perſon of Eumæus, whoſe employment lies in the country, 
and who has the care of the herds of Ulyſſes; he therefore offers to 
the nymphs, as they are the preſidents of the fountaine, rivers, groves, 
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'The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 

The king the ehine, the honour of the feaſt, 

Who fat delighted at his ſervant's board; 

The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown lord. 
Oh be thou dear (Ulyſſes cry'd) to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim'ſt a grateful ſtranger's love! 

Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous ſwain reply d) 

Enjoyment of the good the gods provide. 

From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe : 495 
All pow'r is his, and whatſoe'er he wills, 

The will itſelf, omnipotent, fulfills, 

This ſaid, the firſt fruits to the gods he gave; 

Then pour'd of offer'd wine the ſable wave: 

In great Ulyſſes' hand he plac'd the bowl, 500 
He ſat, and ſweet reflection chear'd his ſoul. 

The bread from caniſters Meſaulius gave, 

(Eumeus' proper treaſure bought this ſlave, 
And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 
A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 


nnd furniſh ſuſtenance and food for cattle : and Mercury was held by 
the antients to be the patron of ſhepherds, Thus Simonides, 


Ob4y Nupais 9 Mas; ri 
Od yag avSpay aima νννο Wofadiyuy, 


Euſtathius adds, (from whom this is taken) that Mercury was a lu- 
crative god, and therefore Eumzus facrifices to him for increaſe of 
his herds: or becauſe he was dhe epic, and, like Ulyſſes, maſter 
of all the arts of cunning and diſſimulation, and then Eumæus may be 
underſtood to offer to him for the ſafety of Ulyſſes, that he might 
furniſh him with artifice to bring him in ſecurity to his country z and 
we ſee this agrees with his prayer. 

What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpoſe. Eumæus joins 
Mercury with the nymphs becauſe he was patron of flocks, and the 
antients generally placed the figure of a ram at the baſe of his 
images; ſometimes he is repreſented carrying a ram upon his arms, 
ſometimes upon his ſhoulders: in ſhort, it ſuffices that he was 
eſteemed a rural deity, to make the ſacrifice proper to be offered to 
him by a perſon whoſe occupation lay in the country, 

v. 504. And led from Tapbos ] This cuſtom of pur- 
chafing flaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only from 
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His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. 
And now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reſt. 


many places of Homer, but of the holy ſcriptures, in which mention 
is made of ſlaves bought with money. The Taphians lived in à 
ſmall iſland adjaceat to Ithaca; Mcntes was king of 1t, as appears 
from the firſt of the Odyſſey ; they were generally pirates, and ate 
luppoſed to have had their name from their way of living, which in 
the Phenician tongue (as Bochart obterves) ſignifies rapine 3 Hataph, 
and by contraction Taph, bearing that ſignification. 

Frequent uſe has beea made of Phœnician interpretations through 
the courſe of theſe notes, and perhaps it may be judged necefſary to 
ſay ſomething why they muſt be ſuppoſed to give names to countries 
2nd perion-, more thin any other nation. | 
They are reported to be the inventors of letters, Lucany lib. lit. 


© Pheenices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
+ Manſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris."" 


and were the greateſt navigators in the world, Dion) ſias ſays they 
Were the firſt, 
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The firſt who uſed navigation, the G:ft who trafficked by the ocean.“ 
it we put thefe two qualities together, it is no wonder that a great 
number of places were calizd by Phcoeaician names for they being 
the f1:{t navigators, muit neceſſarily diſcover a maltitude of iflands, 
countries, and Cities, to which they wouid be obliged to give names 
when they deſcribed them. And nothing is ſo probable, as that 
they gave thoſe names accodiny to the obſervations they made upon 
thenature of the feveral countries, or employment of the inhabitants, 


In the prelent inſtance, the Taphians being remarkable pirates, (as 
appears from Homer, 


if ; . | H 
Ta ꝙtel Nn. e Adee 
— e en Erie ,S½ Tapi.) 


The Phanicians, who firſt diſcovered this iſlend, called it Taph, the 
iſland of pirates, Places receive appellations according to the lan— 
guage of the diſcoverer, and generally from obſervations made upon 
the people. It will add a weight to this ſuppoſition if we remember 
that Homer was well acquainted with the raditions and cuitums of 


the Phoenicians , for he ſpeaks frequently of that people through the 
courſe of the Odyſſey. 
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Now came the night, and darkneſs covered o'er 516 
The face of things; the winds began to roar ; 


v. 5 10. Now camethe night, 
= the winds began to rear ; &c.] 


Euſtathius obſerves, that Homer introduces the following ſtory by 2 
very artful connexion, and makes it, as it were, grow out of the 
ſubject: the coldnels of the preſent ſeaſon brings to his mind a time 
like it, when he lay before Troy. 

It is icmaikable, that almolt all poets have taken an opportunity 
to give long delcriptions of the night 3 Virgil, Statius, Apollonius, 
Tatlo, and Dryden, have enlarged upon this ſubject: Horner ſeems 
induſtriveſly to have avoided it; perhaps he judged ſuch deſcriptions 
to be no more than excreſcences, and at beſt but beautiful ſuperfluities, 
A modern bypercritic thinks Mr. Dryden to have excelled all the 
poets in this point. 


Ailtkings «re huſn'd as nature's elf lay dead, 
Tie mountains ſeem; to nod their erowly head, &c. 


The lad verſe is. tranſlated from Statius, 
„Et ſimulant feſſos curvata cacumina ſomnos.® 


which I mention only to propoſe it to conſideration, whether 
« cacumina” muſt, in this place, of neceflity ſignify the tops of 
mountains; why may it not be applied, as it is frequently, to the 
tops of the trees? 1 queſtion whether the nodding of a mountain, or. 
the appearance of its nodding, be a natural image: whereas if we 
underſtand it of the trees, the difficulty vaniſhes; and the mean- 


ing will be much more eaſy, that the very trees ſeem to nod, as in 


ſleep. 
I beg the reader's patience to mention another verſe of Statius, 
that has been undoubtedly miſtaken, 


© Qualis ubi audito venantum murmute Tigris, 
© Horruit in maculas.“ —— 


W hich Cowley renders, 


—— he ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his {pots on ev'ry fide. 


In which ſenſe alſo, the author of the Spectator quotes it from 
Cowley. But it is impoſſible to imagine that the hair of any creature 
can change into ſpots 3 and if any creature could change it by anger, 
would not the {pots remain when the paſſion was over? The aſſertion 
is absolutely :painſt nature, and matter of fact; and as abſurd 
as to affirm that the hair of a tiger bluſnes. This miſtake 
ariſes from the double ſenſe of the word “ maculz,” which ſig- 
n:fies alſo the meſhes of a net, as any common dictionary will in- 
form us. So Tully, © Reticulum minytis maculis z” Columella, 
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The driving ſtorm the wat'ry weſt-wind pours, 
And Jove deſcends in deluges of ſhow'rs. 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
Foreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm wou'd rife ; cls 


In mere neceſſity of coat and cloak, 
With artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke. 
Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet grace; 
Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 


20 
Make the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, ; 
The grave in merry meaſures friſk about, 
And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative I now commence, 
Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe, =FEC 


Once I was ſtrong (wou'd heav'n reſtore thoſe days) 
And with my betters claimd a ſhare of praiſe. 
Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a band, 


And join'd me with them, ('twas their own command ;) 
A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, 


© 
Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 1 
There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the ofier-fringed bank our bed. 
Full ſoon th' inclemency of heav'n I feel, 
Nor had theſe ſhoulders cov'ring, but of ſteel, 935 


Sharp blew the north; ſnow whitening all the fields 
Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz d our ſhields. 
There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 
Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt. 


Rete grandi macula ; Ovid, © Diſtinctum maculis rete.“ This 
way the ſenſe is obvious; no wonder that a tiger, when encloſed in 
the toils, ſhould ** horrere in maculis, or erect his hair when he flies 
againſt the meſhes, endeavouring to eſcape ; and 1t agrees with the 
nature of that animal, to rouzhen his hair when h« is angry. I beg 
the reader's pardon for all this; but the mention of a bypercritic was 
infecting, and led me into it unawares. 
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Fool that I was ! I left behind my own : 540 
The ſkill of weather and of winds unknown, 

And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone ! 
When now was waſted more than half the night, 
And the ſtars faded at approaching light ; 
Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 545 
Faſt by my fide, and ſhiv'ring thus I ſaid. 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 
"The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankind) 
The only foo! who left his cloak behind. „ 
He thought, and anſwer'd: hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit ; 
(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 
Still met th' emergence, and determin'd right) 
Huſh thee, he cry'd, (ſoft whiſpering in my ear) 555 
Speak not a word, leſt any Greek may hear 
And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) 
Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he ſaid) 
Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lie: 
Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye, 560 
And ſure the warning viſion was from high: 


v. £40. 1 :/t bebind my cloak, & c.] To underſtand this paſſage, 
we muſt remember, that in thoſe eaſtern regions, after very hot days, 
an extieme cold night would ſometimes ſucceed, even with froſt and 
ſnow, contrary to the uſual order of the ſeaſon. If it had been win- 
ter, no doubt Ulyſſes would have armed himſelf againſt the noctur- 
pal cold, and not have been reduced to ſuch an extremity. 

There is one incident in this ſtory that ſeems extraordinary : Ulyſ- 
ſes and Menelaus are ſaid to form an ambuſh under the very walls of 
Troy, and yet ate deſcribed to be ſleeping while they thus form it. 
The words are, se eannoc. EUV does not neceſſarily ſignify to be 
aſleep, 2s is already proved from the concluſion of the firſt Iliad : but 
here it muſt have that import ; for Ulyſſes tells bis companions, that 
te has had an extracidinary dream. Beſides, even a tendency to— 
warde ſleep ſhould be avoided by ſoldiers in an ambuſcade, efpectaily 
by the leacears of it. The only anſwer that occurs to me 1s, that 
perhaps (hey had centinels waking while they ſlept; but even 
this would be unjoldier-hke in our age. 
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Let from among us ſome ſwift courier riſe, 
Haſte to the gen ral and demand ſupplies. 

Upſtarted Thoas ftraight, Andræmon's ſon; 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 568 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 

That inſtant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And ſafe 1 flept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 
The morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. 

Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! 570 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. 
Yet tatter'd as I look, 1 challeng'd then 
The honours, and the offices of men: 
vome maſter, or ſome ſervant would allow 


A cloak and veſt—but] am nothing now! 57e 


Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentive ſwain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain! | 

Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor ought beſide, 

Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide. 

But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 580 
For here one veſt ſuffices ey'ry ſwain ; 


v. 880. But in the mirning take thy cloaths again] This is not 
poken in vain, it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to appear in the form of 
a beggar, to prevent diſcovery. 

The word in the Greek is dengel, which it is impoſſible to 
tranſlate without a circunlocution. It paints {obſerves Euſtathiue) 
exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labou-s under in 
drawing his rags to cover one part of his body that is naked, and 
while he covers that, leaving the other part bare: Soraniiis is Tag 
Taraudis Toots or $rwnreig, and expreſſes how a beygar is embar- 
raſſed in the act of covering his body, by reaſon of the rents in his 
cloaths. | 


v. c81. For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain, &c.)] It is not at 


firſt view evident, why Ulyſſes requeſts a change of raiment from 
Eumzus, for a better dreſs would only have expoſed him to the dan— 
ger of a diſcovery, Beſides, this would have been a direct oppoſition 
to the injunctions of the goddeſs of wiſdom, who had not only diſ- 


guiſed him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his features to 2 


conformity with it. Why then ſhou!d he make this petition ? The 
anſwer is, to carry on his diſguiſe the better before Eumæus; he has 
already told him that he was once a perſon of dignity, though now 
reduced to poverty by calamities : and conſequeatly a perſoa who 


3 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known : 

But when return d the good Ulyſſes' ſon 

With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 

His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul defires. 585 
The honeſt herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 

And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed : 

Phe fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 

He ſpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 

With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 590 

And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 

There lay the king, and all the reſt ſupine ; 

All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 

Forth haſted he to tend his brittly care: 


Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt noCturnal air; 595 


bad once known better fortunes, would be nnca'y under ſuch mean 
cream ances and defire to anvear Ike himſelf 5 theretore he aiks 
2 better dels, thit Lua may believe his former ſtorv. 

What Fun ani ſpraks of not having many changes of garments, is 


not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſimplicity of the manners of thoſe . 


ages. I: is the character of the luxurious, vain Phexcians, to delight 
in chinges of d-el>, and agrees not with this plain, ſincere, induſtrious 
Ithacan, Eumeus. | h | | 

I wonder this laſt part of the relation of U yTes has eſcaped the 
cenſure ofthe critics: the circumitance of getting the doak of Tho- 
as in the cold night, thouzh it ſhews the artifice of Ulyſſes eſtential 
to h's charaQer, vet perhaps may be thought unworthy the majeſty 
of epic poetry, where e-ery thing ought to be great and magnificent. 
I: is o ſuch a nature as to raiſe a (mile, rather than adm ration; and 
Virgil has utter!y rejc ed ſuch levities. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Ulyſſes adapts bimſelf to Eumæus, and endeavours to engage 
his favour by thit piece of pleafantry ; yet this does not fſilve the 
objection, tor Fumæus is not a perſon of a low character: no one in 


the OJ viſey ſpecks with better ſenſe, er better morality. One would | 


almoſt imagige that H mer was ſ-afible of the weakneſs of this fiory, 
he introduces it ſo artfully. He tel's us in a ſho't preface, that 
wine unbends the moſt ſerious ard wiſe perſon, and makes him laugh,; 
dance, and ſpeak, without bis uſuz} caution : and then he proceeds 
to the fable of his ambuſh before Troy, Bot no introduction can re- 
concile it to thoſe who think ſuch comic relations ſhould not at a! 
be introduced inte epic poetry. | 15 
v. 59 4. Ferth haſted be to tend his briſtiy eare.] A French crit'e 
has been very ſevere upon this conduct of Eumæus. The d.. 
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His weighty falchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd : 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd : 

With his broad ſpear, the diead of dogs and men, 

He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 

There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, 600 
Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er-arch'd they lay. 


vine hogherd, fiys he. having given the divine Ulyſſes his ſopper, 
„ ſends bim to fleep With his hy2s, that had white teeth?” When 
=ritics find fau-t,- they onght to take care thit they impute nothing 
to an author dut What the 'antinor „ecally peaks, therwſe it 18 nat 
er tieiſm, but caumny and igrorance. Monfieur Perrault is here 
zuilty of both, for Ulyſſes ſleeps in tag houſe of Eu wpeus, and Eu næus 
retires. to take care of his che hat to Jeep, but to watch with 
hem. 

his and the procetion bens ahbe up no w te than the ſpace of 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known : 
But when return d the good Ulyſſes' fon 
With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 


His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul defires. 585 
The honeſt herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 

And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed : 

Phe fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 

He ſpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 

With ſtore to heap above him, and below, 590 

And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 

There lay the king, and all the reft ſupine ; 

All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine : 

Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care: 


Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 595 


had once known better fortunes, would be nnea'y under ſuch mean 
circamtancer, and deſtre to annear ke hivſelf-z. theretore he aſks 
a better dels, thit Eumeu' may behere his former ſtory. 

Why Furman foraks of not having many changes of garments, is 
not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſimplicity of the manners of thoſe 
ages. I: is the character of the luxurious, vain Phexcians, to delight 
in changes of d-el>, and agrees not with this plain, ſiucere, induſtrious 
Ithacan, Eumzus, 

I wonder this laſt part of the relation of U yTes has eſcaped the 
cen!ure of the critics: the circum'tance of getting the doak of Tho- 
as in the cold night, though it ſhews the artifice of Ulyfles eſſential 
to his character, vet perhaps may be thought unworthy the majeſty 
of epic petty, where e-ery th ng ought to be great and magnificent. 
I: is o ſuch a nature as to raiſe a (mile, rather than admration 3 and 
Virgil has utter'y rejc ed ſuch levities. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Ulyſſes adants bimſelf to Fumeus, and endeavours to engage 
his favour by thit piece of pleaſantry; yet this does not ſve the 
objeRion, tor Pumæus is not a perſon of a low character: no one in 
the OJ vilcy ſpecks with better ſenſe, or better morality. One would 
2!moſt imagine that H mer was ſenſible of the weakneſs of this fiory, 
ke intrecuces it fo artfully. He tel's us in a ſho't preface, that 
wine unbendsthe moſt ſerious ard wite perſon, and makes him laugh, 
dance, and ſpeak, without his rus} caution : and then he proceeds 
to the fable of his ambuſh before Troy, But no introduction can re- 
concile it to thoſe who think ſuch comic relations ſhould not at a! 
be introduced inte epic poetry. | 5 

v. 594. Feri h haſted be to tend his brifily eare.} A French cnit'c 

has been very ſevere upon this conduct of Eumæus. The di 
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His weighty falchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd : 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd : 

With his broad ſpear, the diead of dogs and men, 

He ſeeks his lodging 1n the rocky den. 

There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, 600 
here ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er-arch'd they lay. 


vine hogherd, fries he. having given the divine Ulyſſes his ſupper, 
© foods him to fleev with his hoes, that had white teeth,” When 
zritics find faut, thev. ought to take care thit they impute nothing 
to an author but What the author cally peaks, otherwile. it is not 
er tieiſm, but calumny and ignorance. Monſieur Per'ault is here 
zuilty of both, for Ulyſſes fleeps in tag bone of Farnmens, and Eu neus 
retites to take care of his che, not to Jeep, bat to Watch with 
em. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The return: of Telemachus. 


The goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a viſion to 


return to Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he take leave of Me- 
nelaus, and arrive at Pylos, where they part; and 
Telemachus ſets ſail, after having received on board 
Theoclymenus the ſoolhſayer. The ſcene then changes 
to the cottage of Eumæus, who entertains Ves with 
a recital of his adventures. In the mean time Telema- 
chus arrives on the coaſt, and ſending the wefſel to the 
town, proceed; by himſelf to the lodge of Eumæus. 


OW had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 
| Fam'd for the dance, where Menelaus reigns ; , 
Anxious ſhe flies to great Ulyſſes' heir; 
His inſtant voyage challeng'd all her care. 


* Neither this book, nor indeed ſome of the following, are to be 


reckoned among the moſt ſhining parts of the Odyſſey. They are 
narrative, and generally low ; yet natural, and juſt enough, conſi- 
dering Homer was reſolved to deſcribe and follow low life ſo very 
minutely, This great poet here reſembles an evening ſun ; he has 
not the fame heat or brightneſs; there are ſeveral little clouds about 
him, though in ſome places gilded and adorned : however, to make 
us amends, he breiks out again before the. concluſion of his courſe, 
and ſets at laſt in glory. | | 

There is no doubt, but al the parts of a poem are not capapble of 
equal luſtre; nay, they ought not to (dazzle us alike, or tire us 
by a perpetual ttrain upon the imagination. But in theſe cooler 


relations a tranſlator has a hard taſk: he is expected to “ ſhine,” 


where the author is “ got bright:” and the uareaſonable critic 


. 
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Bencath the royal portico diſplay'd, 5 
With Neſtor's ſon, Telemachus was lay'd ; 


demands a ccpy. more noble than the original, It is true, theſe are 
the paſſage of which he ought to take particular care, ard to ſet them 
off to the beſt advantage: but however he may poliſh a vulgar ſtone, 
it will till retain its inherent degree of cloudinel: z and the man is 
Ignorant indeed, who thinks one can make it a diamond: 

The ſtory now turns to Telemachur, and the poet briefly deſcribes 
his voyage to his country : there is a neceſſity to be conciſe, for the 
her of an epic Poem is never to be out of ſight, after his introduQtion, 
The little time that Homer employs in the return of Telemachus is 
not ſpent unvſefully by U yles 3 during this interval, he learns the 
ſtate of his public and domeſtic affairs from Eumæus, and prepares 
thre way for the deſt:uQAion of the ſuitors, the chief deſign of the whole 
Odyſſey. There is ano her reaſon why the poet ought not to dwell 
at large upon tle ſtory of Telerrachus ; he bears but an incidental 
relation to the Odyſſey, and conſequently Homer was neceſſitated to 
pals over his actions with brevity, that he might deſcribe the hero of 


his poem at full length. It has been olj:Qed, that no mention has. 


bee made G6! any action at all of Tel:machus during his whole ſtay 
witb Menelaus, and that he hes there idly, without making his voy- 
age cont: 3bute any thing to the refitution of Uhſſes; but hom the 
ſermer bfecvation it is evicent, that this ſilence in the poet procec cs 
from % Jenn nettig is to be inſerted in an ep e poem but what 
ba: org oflinggy with the tiain defign of it: but what affinity could 
tlic 1010 onοoον Teicmackvs in the Spartan court have with thoſe of 
Uſes * This world have been to wake two heroes in one poem, 
Arc v. iu bave broken the unity of the ation 3 whereas by the con- 
tr.ry conduct Homer unites the two ſtories, and makes the voyage 
of oleh: ſobſervient 10 the chief ation, namely, the reſtitution 


ef U:,fics Teiemachus vndertaxes a voyage to make enquiry after 


U: Tee; tins the poi fully. defcribes, becauſe it has an im medi te 
relatien to Uiyfles ; but paſſes ever all other adventures during the 
abicice of Telem achus, becauſe they have no relation fo the deſtn, 
] krow it has been objeced, that the whole ſtory of Tclemachus 
is for: 1pn to the Od 58), and that the four fiſt books have not a ſuf- 
bcit ti connexion with the reſt of the poem, and therefore that there 
is a double aft on: but this objection will ceaſe, if it be made appear, 
that this voyage cont ibutes to the reſtoration of U'yſler; for what- 
ever inc dnt bas ſucbh an efſeg, is united to the ſubje & 55 eſſent i 
toit. Now that this voyace has ſuck an effect is very evident; the 
ſuitor* were ready to ſe ze the throne of Ulyſſes, aad compel his wite 
tc . but Ly this voyage Telemachus breaks their whole deligns. 
Iren of vivrping the throre, they are obliged tu defend thernlelves: 
they deer r their purpoſe, and waſte much time in endeavouring to 


hood heed 
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In ſleep profound the ſon of Neſtor lies ; | 
Not thine, Ulyſſes! Care had ſeal'd his eyes: 


intercept him in his return. By this method leiſure is gained from 


the violence and addreſſes of the ſuitors, till Ulyſſes returns and brings 
about his own re-eſtabliſhment. Ibis voyage therefore is the ſecret 


ſource from which all the happineſs of Ulyſſes flaws : for had not 


Tele machus ſailed to Pyle, Penelope muſt bave been compelled to 
marry, and the throne of Ulyſſes uſurped. I have been more large 


upon this objection, becauſe many foreign critics lay great weight + 


upon it. See note on v. 110, of the firlt book. 

There has lately been a great diſpute amongſt the French, con- 
cerning the length of the ſtay of Telemachus from his country, The 
debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult to ſettle that point. 
Telemachus failed from Ithaca in the evening of the ſecond day, and 
returns to it on the thirty-eighth in the morning, fo that he is a bſent 
thirty five days compleatly. 

v. 1. Now had u c.] If this had been related by an 


hiſtorian, he would have only ſaid that Telemachus judged it neceſ. 


fary for his affairs to ſail back to h's own country; but a poet ſteps 
out of the common beaten road, aſcribes the witdom of that hero to 
the godiels of it, and e es ber in pcrſon, to give a dignity to 
his poetry. 

The reader may conſalt in general the extrad s from B Ma, (placed 
before the Odyſſey) concerning machines, or the inter poſition of dei- 
ties in epic poet” J. | will here beg leave to ſet them in a different 
and more pa- ticular light. 

It has been ima ined that a deity is never to he introduced bat when 
all human means are ineffectual: if this were true, Minerva would 
be in vain employed in bringing Telemachus back, when a com mon 
meſſenger might have anſwered that purpoſe as well as e goddeſt. 
doubt not but the verſe of Horace has led many into this error; 


% Nec deus interſt nit dignasvindice nodus.“ 


This rule is to be applied only to the theatre, of which H race there 
ſpeaks, and means no more, than when the knot of the play is to be 
untied, and no other way is left for making the diſcovery, then let 
a god deſcend and clear the 1ntricacy to the auditors. But as Mr. 
Dryden obſerves, it has no relation to epic poctty, 

It is true, that a deity is never to be introduced upon little and ua- 
worthy occaſions 3 the very deſiga of machines is to add weight and 
dignity to the ſtory, and conſequently an unwor hv emp'oyment dee 
feats the very intent of them, and debaſes the deities by making 
them act in offices unworthy of the characters of divine petionages ; 
but then it is as true, that a poet is at liberty to uſe them for orna- 
ment as well as neceſſity. For inſtance, both Virgil aaJ Homer in 
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Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſt, 

And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt, ' 10 
When, O Telemachus ! (the goddeſs ſaid) 

Too long in vain, too widely haſt thou ſtray'd. 

Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might, 

On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 15 
Ey'n now, the hand of rapine ſacks the dome. 

Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch thy veſſel for thy natal ſhore ; 

Fly, whilſt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 

Her kindred's wiſhes, and her fire's commands ; 20 


their deſcriptions of ſtorms introduce deities, Neptune and Rolus, 
enly to fill our minds with grandeur and terror; for in reality a ſtorm 
might have happened without a miracle, and Æneas and Ulyſſes both 
have been driven upon unknown ſhores, by a common ſtorm as wel 
as by the immediate interpoſition of Neptune or Molus. But machines 
have a very happy effect; the poet ſeems to converſe with gods, gives 
ſigns of a divine tranſport, and diltinguiſhes his poem in all parts 
from an tifloty. 

v &. Beneath the reyal portico, &c.] Minerva here finds Tele- 
machus in bed: it is neceſſary to remember that Ulyſſes landed in 
Ithaca in the morning of the thirty-fifth day; and when Minerva 
left him, ſhe went to the Spartan court to Felemachus; this viſion 
therefore appears to that hero in the night following the thirty-fiſth 
day. On the thirty-fizth he departs from Menelaus, and lodges that 
pigbt with Diocles; on the thirty ſeventh he embarks towards the 
evening, ſails all night, and 1:nds on the thirty-eighth in the morning 
in his own country. From this obſervation it 1s | Kewiſe evident, that 
Ul, ſſes paſſes two days in diſcourſe with Eumeæus, though the poet 
only diſt.nguiſhes the time by the voyage of Telemachus ; for the 
preceding book concludes with the thirty fifth day, and Telemachus 
ſpends the thirty-ſixth and thirty ſeventh and the following night in 
his return, and meets Ulyftes in the morning of the thirty-eighth day. 
This remark is neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to make the tuo ſto- 
nes of U'yſſes and Telemachus co.ncide, in this and the next book 
ol the Odyſley- | | 3 

v. 20 Her kirdred's ꝛb ſbes, and her fire's commands.) Ovid had 
theſe lines in his view in his epiſtle of Penelope to Ulyſſes. 


Me pater Icerſus video decedere leo 
« Cogit, & immenſas increpat uſque moras. 
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'Thro' both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, 

And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim. 

Hence therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain, 
Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train, 

Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpoule, 25 
They flight the pledges of their former vows ; 

'Their love is always with the lover paſt ; 

Still the ſucceeding flame expels the laſt. 


But why ſhould Minerva make uſe of theſe arguments, to perſuade 
Telemachus to return immediate y; and give him no information 
concerning the ſafety of Ulyſſes, who was now aAvally landed in his 
own country? The poet reſerves this dilcovery to be made in the fu- 
ture pert of the ſtory: if Telemachus had known of his father's being 
already returned, there cou'd have been no room for the beautiful 
intervisw between the father and the fon ; for the doubts and fears, 
the ſurpriſe and filial tenderneſs, on the part of Telemachus; and 
tor the paterna! fondneſs, the yearnings of nature, and the tranſports 
vf joy, on the part of Ulyſſes. Ariftotle particularly cormmends this 
conduct of Homer with reſpect to Ulyſſas. Thoſe diſguiſes and cone. 
vealments, (ſays that author) pe rplex the fable with agreeable plots: 
and intricacies, ſurpr iſe us with a variety of irc'dents, and give room 
for the reiation of many adventures; whle Ulyſſes "a i] appears in 
aiinmed charaQers, and upon every occaſion recites a new hiſtory, 
At the fame time the poet excellently fuſtains bis character, which 
is every where difliaguiſhed by a wile and ready di Mmulation. 

v. 24. Thou know'jl the practice of the female train, | This is net 
ſpoken in derozation of Penclope, nor applied to her in particular ; it 
zs laid down as ag nniverſal maxim, and uttered by the goddeſs of 

wiſdom : but (ſays Madam Daier) | with the poet had told ns, if 
the buſbands in his days had better memories toward their departed 
wives. But what advantage would this be to the fair ſex, if we al- 
tow that an huſband may poſſibly forget a former wife? I chuſe ra- 
ther to congratulate the modern ladies, againſt whom there is not the 
teaft objection of this nature. Is it not evident, that all our widows 
are utterly diſconſolate, appe:r many months in deep mourning ? and 
whenever they are prevailed upon to a ſecond mari1age, do they not 
chuſe out the ſtrongeſt, beſt built, and moſt vigorous youth of the 
nation ? For what other reaſon but that ſuch conſtitutions may be a 
ſecurity againſt their ever feeling the like calamity again ? What I 
have here ſaid ſhews that the world is well changed finc- the times 
of Homer; and however the race of man is dwindled and decayed 
liace thoſe ages, yet it is a demonſtration that the modern ladies arg 
not to blame for it, 
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The ſacred act of friendthip ſhall record, 
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Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 
Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride. 30 
But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine : 
For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords ſhall lay 
In Samos! ſands, or ſtraits of Ithaca, 
To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murd'rous band, 35 
Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 
No ——— fooner far their riot and their luſt 
All cov'ring earth ſhall bury deep in duſt ! 
Then diſtant from the ſcatter'd iſlands ſteer, 
Nor let the night retard thy full career ; 40 
Thy heav'nly guardian ſhall inſtru the gales 
To ſmooth thy paſſage, and ſupply thy fails. 
And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 
Send to the town the veſſel with thy friends; 
But ſeek thou firſt the maſter of the ſwine, 
(For ſtill to thee his loyal thoughts incline) | 
There paſs the night : while he his courſe purſues 
To bring Penelope the wiſh'd for news, 
That thou ſafe failing from the Pylian ſtrand | 
Art come to bleſs her in thy native land. 50 
Thus ſpoke the goddeſs, and reſum'd her flight 
To the pure regions of eternal light. 
Meanwhile Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 
And with theſe words the lumb'ring youth awakes. 
Riſe, fon of Netitor ! for the road prepare, 5 5 
And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car. 
What cauſe, he cry'd, can juſtify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night? 
Here wait we rather, till approaching day 
Shall prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way, 60 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan king | 
Shall bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring 
Gifts, which to diftant ages ſafely ſtor'd, 
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Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak'd the eaſt, 


The king from Helen roſe, and ſought his gueſt, 66 


As ſoon as his approach the hero knew, 
The ſplendid mantle round him firſt he threw, 
Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirP'd the cloak, 
Reſpectful met the monarch, and beſpoke. 70 
Hail, great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove! 
Loet not thy friends in vain for licence move. 
Swift let us meaſure back the wat'ry way, 
Nor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 
If with defire ſo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 75 
Ill, ſaid the king, ſhou'd I thy with oppole ; 
For oft' in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love; 
Who love too much, hate in the like extreme, 
And both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 
Alike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 
Who drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend ; 
True friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting guett, 
Yet ſtay, my friends, and in your chariot take 85 
The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 
Meantime commit we to our women's care 
Some choice domettic viands to prepare; 
The tray ler riſing from the banquet gay, 
Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 90 


ve 84. Welcome the ceming, ſbed the parting. gueſt.] Homer has 
here laid together admirable precepts for focial life; the paſſage was 
much adraired 3 Herodotus borrowed eit, as we are informed by Eu- 
ſtatins, | 
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zut perhaps Fuſtath'us quoted by memory, or through inadvertency 
wrote down Herodotus for Theocritus, in whoin thele lines are to be 
found: | | 
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Then if a wider courſe ſhall rather pleaſe 

Thro' ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 

Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 


No prince will let Ulyſſes heir remove 95 


Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love: 
Theſe will the caldron, theſe the tripod give, 
From thoſe the well-pair'd mules we ſhall receive, 
Or bowl emboſs'd whoſe golden figures live. 
To whom the youth, for prudence fam'd reply'd, 
O monarch, care of heav'n! thy people's pride! 101 
No friend in Ithaca my place ſupplies, 
No pow'rful hands are there, no. watchful eyes: 
My ſtores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 


The ſpeedieſt ſuccour from my guardian hand; 105 


Leſt in a ſearch too anxious and too vain 
Of one loſt joy, J loſe what yet remain. 


His purpoſe when the gen'rous warriour heard, 
He charg'd the houſhold cates to be prepar'd.. 


v. 109. He char gd the houſbold cares to be prepar' d.] It is in the 
original, He commanded Helen and her maids”? to do it. The 
moderns have blamed Menelaus for want of delicacy in commanding 
his queen to perform ſuch houfhoid offices I read ſuch paſſages with 
_ Pleaſure, becauſe they are exact pictures of antient life: we may as 

well condema the firſt inhabitants of the world for want of politeneſs, 
in living in tents and bowers, and not in palaces. This command of 
Menelaus agrees with thoſe manners, and with the patriarchal life. 


Gen. xviii. 6.“ Abraham haſtened into his tent, and ſaid unto Sarah 
„% his wife, Make ready quickly three meaſures of fine meal: knead - 


« jt, 2rd mike cakes upon the hearth.” 

I doubt not but the continual deſcriptions of entertainments 
have likewiſe given offence to many; but we may be in ſome de- 
gree reconciled to them, if we conſider they are not only inſtances of 


the hoſpitality of the antiente, but of their piety and religion : every 


meal was a religious act, a ſacrifice, or a feaſt of thankſgiving : liba- 
tions of wine, and offerings of part of the fleſh, were con'tantly made 


at every entertainment. This gives a dignity to the deſcription, and 
when we read it, we are not to conſider it as an ad merely of eating 


or drinking, but as an office of worſhip to the gods, 
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Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 110 
Was Boethedes Eteonus come; 

Swift as the word he forms the riſing blaze, 

And o'er the coals the ſmoking fragments lays. 
Meantime the king, his ſon, and Helen, went | 
Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 115 
The king ſelected from the glitt'ring rows 

A bowl ; the prince a filver beaker choſe. 

The beautcous queen revoly'd with careful eyes 

Her various textures of unnumber'd dyes, 

And choſe the largeſt ; with no vulgar art 120 
Her own fair hands embroider'd ev'ry part: 

Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night. 

Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt, 

And thus the king Ulyſſes' heir addreſt. 125 
Since fix d are thy reſolves, may thund'ring Jove 
With happiet omens thy deſires approve ! 

This filver bowl, whoſe coſtly margins ſhine 

Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine ; 


This is a note of the critics; but perhaps the ſame thing might as 
well be faid of our modern entertainments, wherever the good prac- 
tice of ſaying grace before and after meat is not yet laid aſide. 

v. 123. Like radiant Heſper oer the gems of right.) If this paſſage 
were tranſlated literally, it would ſtand thus, © Helen choſe a veſ- 
ture of moſt beautifnl embroidery, and of the Jargeſt extent, a 
«« veſture that lay beneath the reſt.” We are to underſtand by the 
laſt circumſtance, that this veſture was the choiceft of her wardrobe, 
it being repoſited with the greateſt care, or 86427 aku, The verſes 
are taken from lib. vi. of the Iliad, This robe was the work of 
Helen's own hands; an inſtance that in thoſe days a great lady, or 
a great beauty, might be a good workwoman : and ſhe here ſeems 
to take particular care to obviate an opinion one might otherwiſe 
have, that ſhe did not apply herſelf to thoſe works till her beſt days 
were paſt. We are told in the lliad, 


Her in the palace, at her loom ſhe found, 

The golden web her own ſad ſtory crowa'd: 
The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd, herſelf the prize, 
And the dire triuraphs of her fatal eves, 
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To me this preſent, of Vulcanian frame, 
From Sidon's hoſpitable monarch came; 
To thee we now conſign the precious load, 
The pride of kings, and labour of a god. 

Then gave the cup; while Megapenthe brought 
The ſilver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 
The beauteous queen advancing next, diſplay'd 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing ſaid. 

Accept, dear youth, . this monument of love, 
Long fince, in better days, by Helen wove : 
Safe in thy mother's care the veſture lay, 

To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day, 
Meantime may'ſt thou with happieſt ſpeed regain 

i by fately palace, and thy wide domain. 
She faid, and gave the veil ; with grateful look 
'Fhe prince the variegated preſent took. 

And now, when thro' the royal dome they paſs'd, 
High on a throne the king each ſtranger plac'd. 
A golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings, 
Replete with water from the cryſtal ſprings 

With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe ſupplies 

A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 

They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 
The glitt'ring caniſters are crown'd with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte 

Of choiceſt ſort and favour ; rich repaſt ; 
Whilſt Eteoneus portions out the ſhates, 
Attides' ſon the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 
And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt) 
Ulyſſes' ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 

The horſes join, the poliſh'd car aſcend. 

Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 

And the wide portal echoes to the ſound. 

The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'rs divine) 
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His right-hand held: before the ſteeds he ſtands, 
Then, mixd with pray'rs, he utters theſe commands, 

Farewel and proſper, youths! let Neftor know 
What grateful thoughts ſtill in this boſom glow, 

For all the proofs of his paternal care, i Pitch 
Thro' the long dangers of the ten years war. 

Ah! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin'd) 

Of all the virtues of thy generous mind. 

And oh! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet! 

To him thy preſents ſhew, thy words repeat: 176 
How will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe? 

How will each gift indulge us in thy praztſe ? 

Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advanc'd the bird of Jove : auſpicious ſight! | 
A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 180 
With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor. 

Peaſants in vain with threat'ning cries purſue, 

In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 

Full dexter to the car: the proſp'rous ſight 

Fill'd every breaſt with wonder and delight. 185 
But Neſtor's fon the chearful ſilence broke, 

And in theſe words the Spartan chief beſpoke. 


v. 174. And l return'd might ave Ulyſſes meet! &c.] It is not 
:mpoſible but a falſe reading may have crept into the text in this 
verſe. In the preſent edition it ſtands thus: 
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The ſegſe will be leſs intricate, and the conſtruction more eaſy, if 
mitezd of A we infert x; and read the line thus pointed. 
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n the verſe will have this import, “ O may I, upon my re- 
turn fo E'hacz, finding Ulyſſes in his palace, give him an account 
of their triendſhip !”” whereas in the common editions there is a 
!antology, ind either #62 or 3c5737&5 mult be allowed to be a ſuper- 
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Say if to us the gods theſe omens ſend, 
Or fates peculiar to thyſelf portend? 

Whilſt yet the monarch paus'd, with doubts oppreſt, 
The beauteous queen reliev.'d his lab'ring break. 191 
Hear me, ſhe cry'd, to whom the gods have giv'n 

To read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of heay'n, 

As thus the plumy fov'reign of the air | 

Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 195 
And wander'd thro' the wide æthereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon' luxurious prey; 


v 192. Hear me, ſbe cty'd, &.] It is not clear why. the poet 


aſcribes a greater quicknels and pen-tration to Helen in the ſolution 
of this prodigy, than to Menejaus, Is it, as Euſtath'us aſſerts, from 
a ſuperior acuteneſs of nature and preſence of mind in the fair Tex ? 
Or is it, that Helen in this reſembies fome modern beauties, who 
(thou h their huſbands be aſkedl the queſtion} will make the anſwer 
themſcives? I would wiliing:y believe that Hiclen might happen to 
ſtand in ſuch à poſition, as to be able to make more minute obſerva- 
tion upon the fight of the eagle, than Menelaus; and being more 
circumſtantial in the obſervation, the might for that reaſon be more 
ready and circumſtantial in the interpretation, But Homer himſelf 
tel's us, that the received it from the gods, Ibis is a pious leſſon, 
to teach us in general, that all knowledze is the gift of God, and 
perhaps here particularly inſerted to raiſe the charzQer of Helen, and 
make us lefs ſurpriſed to ſee her forgiven by Menelaus, when fhe is 
not only pardoned, but fevoured thus with inſpiration. Ard indeed 
it was neceſlary to reconcile us to this fatal beauty; at whom the 
reader is naturally enough offended : ſhe is an aQtreſs in many of the 
ſcenes of the Olyſſey, and conſequently to be redeemed from con- 
tempt: this is done by degrees; the poet ſteals away the adultreſs 
from our view, to ſet before us the amiable penitent. 

v. 194. Ai thus the plumy ſov'reigu, &c.] Ulyſſes is the eagle, 
the bird repreſents the ſuitors: the cries. of the men and women 
when the eagle ſeized bis prey, denote the Jamentations of the rela- 
tions of the ſuitors, who are ſlain by Ulyſſes, The circumſtance of 
the flight of the eagle cloſe to the horſes, is added to ſhew that the 


prodizy had a fixed and certain reference to a. perſon preſent ;. 


namely Telemachus: the eagle comes ſuddenly from'a mountain; 


this means that Ulyſſes ſhall unexpeRedly arrive from the country to 


the ſuitors deſtrution. The fowl is ſaid to be fed by the family, this 
is a full deſignation of the ſuitors, who feed upon Ulyſſes, and prey 


upon his family. And as this bird is killed by the talons of the eagle, 


{2 the ſuitors fall by the ſpear of Ulyſſes. Euſtathius. 
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So ſhall thy god-like father, toſs'd in vain | 
Thro' all the dangers of the boundleſs main, 


Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 200 - 


From ſlaughter'd gluttons to releaſe the dome. 
Oh! if this promis'd bliſs by thund'ring Jove, 
(The prince reply'd) ſtand fix'd in fate above; 
To thee, as to ſome god, I'll temples raiſe, 
And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 205 
He faid ; and bending o'er his chariot, flung 
Athwart the fiery ſieeds- the ſmarting thong ; 
The bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 
Till night deſcending intercepts the way, 
To Diocleus, at Pherz, they repair, 210 
Whoſe boaſted fire was facred Alpheus' heir; 
With him all night the youthful ſtrangers lay d, 
Nor found the hoipitable rites unpay'd. 
But ſoon as morning from her orient bed f 
Had ting'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 215 
They join'd the ſteeds, and on the chariot ſprung; 
The brazen portals in their paſſage rung. 
To Pylos ſoon they came; when thus begun 
To Neſtor's heir Ulyſſes' god-like ſon: 
Let not Piſiſtratus in vain be preſt, 220 
Nor unconſenting hear his friend's requelt ; 
His friend by long hereditary claim, 
Ln toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 
No farther from our veſſel, I implore, 
The courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore, 225 
Too long thy father would his friend detain ; 
I dread his proffer'd kindneſs, urg'd in van. 


v. 226. Tos long thy fatber rcd his friend detain, ] This bas been 


objected againſt, as contrary to he promile of Telemachas, who aſ- 
ſured Menelaus that be would © acquaint Neflor with hs great 
« triendi{hip and a & ” 18 he therelore not guilty ot faſhood, 
by embaikirg immediately without fuifiiting his promiſe ? Euſtathivs 
anſwers, hat the prodigy of the e-ple occafions this alteration, and 
that the cat ſu'filliog bie promiſe is to be aleribed to accident and 


wu, 
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The hero paus'd, and ponder'd this requeſt, 
While lo+: anc duty warr'd within his breaſt. 
At length reſolv'd, he turn'd his ready hand, 230 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand. 
There, while within the poop with care he ſtor'd 
The regal preſents of the Spartan lord; 
With ſpeed be gone, (ſaid he) call ev'ry mate, 
Ere yet to Neſtor I the tale relate: 235 
Ti true, the fervour of his gen'rous heart 
Brooks no repulſe, nor cou!d'tt thou ſoon depart ; 
Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 


But when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know, 240 


How will his breaft with honeſt fury glow ? 
This ſaid, the ſounding ſtrokes his horſes fire, 
And ſoon he reach'd the palace of his fire, 
Now, (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
Hoiſe ev'ry fail, and ev'ry oar prepare. 245 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their ſeats, impatient for the ſea. 
Meantime the prince with ſacrifice adores 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores ; 
When lo! a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 25 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 


neceſſity. But the words of Telemachus ſufficiently juilify his ve- 
racity ; they are of the plural number #2r«rcZ0 uy, I and Piſiſtra- 
© tus will inform Neſtor of your hoſpitality :”* this promiſe he leaves 
to be performed by Piſiſtratus, who returns directly to Neſtor, 
Others blame Telemachus as unpolite, in leaving Neſtor without any 
acknowledgment for his civilities. Dacier has recourſe to the com- 
mand of Minerva, and to the prodizy of the eagle, for his. vindica- 
tion: he is commanded by the gods to return immediately; and 
therefore not blameable for complying with their injunRions, But 
perhaps it is a better reaſon to ſay, thit the nature of the poem 
requires ſuch a conduct; the action of the Ov y ſtands ſtill till the 
return of Telemachus, (whatever happens to kim in Pyle being fo- 


reign to it) and therefore Homer ſtews his judgment, in precipita- 


ting the actions of Telemachus, rather than trifling away the time, 
while the (tory fleeps, only to ſhew a piece of complaiſance and 
ceremony. | 
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A ſeer he was, from great Melampus ſprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flouriſh'd long, 

Till urg'd by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 

Far from the hateful cauſe of all his woes, 255 
Neleus his treaſures one long year detains ; 

As long, he groan'd in Phylacus's chains: 

Meantime, what anguiſh and what rage, combin'd, 

For lovely Pero rack'd his lab'ring mind! 

Yet ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 260 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along 

Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the fair 

To Bias' arms) he fought a foreign air; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 

There form'd his empire ; there his palace roſe. 265 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 
'The firſt begot Oiclus great in fame, 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 
The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, ö 
Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the ſkies, 270 
Yet ſhort his date of life ! by female pride he dies. 


v. 252. From great Mela mpus ſprung.) There is ſome 
obſcurity in this genealogical hiſtory. Melampus was a prophet, 

le lived in Pylos, and was a perſon of great wealth; his uncle Ne- 
leus ſeized his riches, and detained them a whole year, to oblige him 
to recover his herds detained by Iphyclus in Phylace; he failed in 
the attempt, and was kept in priſon by Iphyclus, the ſon of Phylacus. 
Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love with Pero the daughter 
of Neleus; Neleus, to engage Melampus more ſtrongly in the enter- 
prite, promiſes to give Pero in marriage to his brother Bias, upon re- 
covery of his herds from Iphyclus. At length Iphyclus releaſes Me- 
lampus from priſon, upon his diſcovering to him how he might have 
an heir to ſucceed to his dominions, and rewards him with re'toring 
the herds of Neleus: then Neleus retrats his promiſe, and refuſes 
to give his daughter Pero to Bias the brother of Melampus; upon 
this Neleus and Melampus quarrel, and engaging in a ſingle combat, 


Neleus is vanquiſhed, and Melampus retires to Argos. See lib. xi, 
v. 350, &c. and the note. 


v. 270. Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the flies, 
Det ſbert his date of life! by female pride be dies.] 


The poet means Eryphyle, who, being bribed with a golden brace- 
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From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora's love 

Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 

And Polyphides on whom Phœbus ſhone 

With fulleſt rays, Amphiaraus now gone ; 275 
In Hypereſia's groves he made abode, | 
And taught mankind the counſels of the god. 


let by Polynices, perſuaded her huſb:nd Amphiaraus to go to the 


Theban war, where he loft his life. This is a remarkable paflage : 
„Though he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he reached not 
ce to old age.“ Is a ſhort life the greateſt inſtance of the love of 
the gods? Plato quotes the verſe to this purpoſe. © The life of 
% man is fo loaded with calamity, that it is an inſtance of the fa- 
© your of heaven to 'ake the burthen from us with ſpeed.” The 
ſame author in Axiochus (if that dialogue be his) aflerts, that the 
gods, baving a perfect infight into human affairs, take ſpeedily to 
themſelves thole whom they love. Thus when Trophonius and 
Azamedes, had built a tc:nple to Apollo, they prayed to receive 2 
bleſſing the moſt beneficial to mankind; the god pranted their 
pray ere, and they were both found dead the next tnorning. Thus 
likewiſe the prieſteſs of Juno, when ber two ſons had yoked them 
ſelves to her charict, and drawn her for the greater expedition to the 
ternple, prayed to the geddeſs to reward their filial piety. ; and they 
both died that night, This agrees with the exprefiion of Menander, 
He whom the gods love dies young. | 
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Vo 272.— Aura" love 
Snatch'd for his beauty ta the thrones above, 


There is nothing more cor.mon than ſuch accounts of men being 
carried away by goddeſſes, in zl} the Greek pots; end yet what of- 
fends more againlt credibility * The poet invented theſe fables merely 


out of compliment to the dead. When any perſon happened to be 


drowned in a tiver if a man, ſome water-nymph ttole him; if a wo- 
man, ſhe was ſeized to be the wife of the river god. If any were loft 
at ſea, Neptune or ſome of the fea gods or goddeſſes had taken them 
to their beds. But to ſpeak to the preſent pyrpoſe ; if any perſon 

died in the fields, and his body happened not to be four.d, if he was 
murdered and buried, or devoured by wild beaſts, ſo that no account 
was head of his death, he was immediately imagined to be taken 
from the earth by ſome deity who was in love with bis beauty. 
Thus Clitus being loſt in his morning ſports, like Orion while he was 
hunting, he was fabled to be carried to heaven by Aurora ; being loft 
at the time of the morning, over which that deity preſides. 
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From him ſprung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus: whom, as to heav'n he preſt 
His ardent vows, the ſtranger thus addreſt. 

O thou! that doſt thy happy courle prepare 
With pure libations, and with folemn pray'r; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of theſe ; thy own dear head, 285 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 


Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 


280 


v. 278. From bim ſprung Theoc/ymerus, We hive had a long 
genealogical digreſſion to introduce Theoclymenus : I fear the whale 
paſſage will prove diftaſteful to an Engliſh palate, it not being capa— 
ble of any ornaments of poetry. I could with Homer hat oni'ted 57 


\ ſhortened ſuch paſſages, though they might be uſetul in his age; tor 


by ſuch honourable inſertions he made his court to the be families in 
Greece, It is true the ſtory is told corciſe;y, and this occ..fiuns ſome 
obſcurity z3 diftance of time as well as place, makes us ſee al objets 
confuſedly and indiſtinctly. ln the days of Homer theſe ftories were 
univerſally known, and conſequently wanted no explication; the oh- 
ſcurity therefore is not to be charged upon Homer, but to time, which 
has defaced and worn away ſome parts of the impreſſion, and made the 
image leſs diſcernible. 

The uſe the poet makes of the adventure of Theoclymenus, is to 
give encourzgement to Telemach s: he aſſiſts with his advice, and 
by his gift of prophecy explains to him a prodigy in the coacluſion of 
his hook. By this means he connects it with the main aftion, in 
e1ving Telemachus aſſurances that his a{fxrs haſten to a re-eitabliſh- 
ment. Beſides, theſe ſhort relation are valuable, as they convey to 
poſterity brief hiſtories of antient ſacts and ſamilics that are extant no 
where elſe, | 

v. 287, Declare—thy nome and lineage, &c] Theſe gueſiion: 
may be thought ſomewhat extraordinaty z for what apparent rcaſon is 
there for this fugitive to be told the name of the parents of Telema- 
chus? Put the interrogations are not very matcrial z he mike; them 
to learn if Telemachus or his father are friends to the pecton ſlain by 
his hand? if they were, inſtead of (ailing with him, he would have 
reaſon to fly from him, as from a perſon who might take away his 
life by the laws of the country. Thus in the Hebrew law, Numb. 
XxXV. 19. ** The revenger of blood, (5 eſyiveuwy, or propinquus) 
„ ſhall ſlay the murderer, when he meeteth him.“ But the Jews had 
Cities of refuge, to which the murderers fied as to a ſanctuary: The 
Greeks in like manner, if the homicide fled into a voluntary exile, 
permitted him to be in ſecurity till the murder was atoned, either by 
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Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falſhood free, not free from woe. 
From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 290 
And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name !) 
Was once. my fire : tho, now for ever loſt 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 
| Whoſe fate enquiring, thro' the world we rove ; 
The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love. 295 
The ſtranger then. Nor ſhall I aught conceal, 
But the dire ſecret of my fate reveal. 
Of my own ttibe an Argive wretch | flew ; 
Whoſe pow'rful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 300 
The blood- ſtain d exile, ever doom'd to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o'er yon' azure flood; 
Receive the ſuppliant! ſpare my deſlin'd blood! 
Stranger (reply'd the prince) ſecurely reſt 
Affianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt. 395 
Thus affable, Ulyſſes' god-like heir 
Takes from the ſtranger's hand the glitt'ring ſpear : 
He climbs the ſhip, aſcends the ſtern with haſte, 
And by his ſide the gueſt accepted plac d. 
The chief his orders gives: th' obedient band 310 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command: 


falf1ling a certain time of baniſhment, or by a pecuniary mul or ex- 


* 


piation. | „ : a | 
I will only further remark the conciſeneſs of theſe interrogations of 


Theoclymenus; he aſks four queſtions: in a brea h, in the compaſs of 
one line; his apprehenſions of being purſued give him no leiſure to 
expatiate. Homer judicioufly adapts his poetry to the circumſtances of 
the murderer, a man in fear being in great haſte to be in ſecurity, Te- 
jemachus anſwers with equal brevity, being under a neceſſity. | 
his voyage in the night to avoid the ambuſh of the ſuitors. For this 


reaſon Yomer ſhortens the relation, and complies with the exigency 
of Telemachus: with this further view; to unite the ſubordinate 


ſtory of Telemachus with that of Ulyſſes, it being neceſſary to haſten 


to the chief action, and without delay carry on the main deſign of the | 


- Odyſſey in the re- eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes, 


to finiſh 


_ | without order or regularity, 
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With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 

The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls; the ready gales obey | 

With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea. 315 
Crunus they paſs'd, next Chalcis roll'd away, 

When thick'ning darkneſs clos'd the doubtful day; 


v. 316. Crunus they paſi'd, next Chalcis——Sc.) This whole 
paſſage ha; been greatly corrupted ; one line is omitted in all our ed1- 
tions of Homer, and the verſes themſelves are printed erroneouſly ; for 
thus they ſtand, lib, viii. p. 539. of Strabo's geography. 
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The firſt line is added from Strabo : thus in Latin, 


« Præterierunt Crunos, & Chalcida fluentis amoenam.”” 


He writes &yaMoutm for erty ue; and p£45 inſtead of Sg. The 
courſe that Telemachus ſteered is thus explained by the fame author 
he firſt failed northwardly as far as Elis, then he turned toward the 
eaſt, avoiding the direct courſe to Ithaca, to eſcape the 2inhull of the 
ſuitors, who lay between Samos and Ithaca, Then he palfed the 


Echinades (called ©cai, that is og2:2:, or“ ſharp-pointed,” by Homer. 


See Strabo, lib. x. They are called Oxias by Pliny) lying nzar the 
gulf of Corinth, and the mouths of Achelous; thus leaving Ichaca, 
on the eaſt, and paſſing it, he alters his courſe again, fail; northwardly 
between Ithaca and Acarnania, and lands on the coaſt oppoſite to the 
Cephallenian ocean, where the ſuitors formed their ambath. The 
places mentioned by Homer lie ia this order, Cruni, Chalcis, and 
Phza : and are all rivers of ſmall note, or rather brooks, as Strabo 
expreſles it: 48H woruwuny 0/9aTty ikkhov e OfErwy, 

It is highly probable that Phæa, and not Pherz, is the true reading, 
for Pherz lay in Meſſenia, and not in Elis, as Strabo writes, and was 
in poſſeſſion of Agamemnon ; for he mentions that city amongſt the 
ſeyen which he promiſes Achilles, in the ninth book of the Iliad. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Pherz thee obey, 


If it had not been under his dominion, how could he transfer the right 
to Achilles? Beſides, it would be abſurd to join Pheræ directly with 
Chalcis, when the one was in Meſſenia, the other in Elis; this would 
make the courſe of Telemachus's navigation unintelligible, if Elis and 
Meſſenia were confounded in the relation, and uſed proiniſcuouſly 
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The filver Phæa's glitt'ring rills they loſt, 

And ſkimm'd along by Elis' ſacred coaſt. 

Then cautious thro' the rocky reaches wind, 320 

And turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd, 
Meantime the king, Eumzus, and the reſt, 

Sat in the cottage, at their rural feaſt : 

The banquet paſt, and ſatiate ev'ry man, 

To try his hoſt Ulyſſes thus began. 325 
Yet one night more, my friends, indulge your gueſt ; 

The laſt I purpoſe in your walls to reſt: 

T8-morrow for myſelf I muſt provide, 

And only aſk your counſel, and a guide: 

Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 330 

And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 

'There in Ulyſſes' roof I may relate 

Ulyſſes' wand'rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 

Not undeſerving, ſome ſupport obtain. 335 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 

Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 


I w:il only add that Strabo in the xxth book of his Geography, in- 
tend of Kanniygtibzor, reads merproerody, perhaps through a ſlip of his 
memory. | 


v. 336. Hermes to me his various pifts imparts, 
Patron of induſtry and manual arts. } 


Mercury was the ſervant and miniſter of the gods, and was feigned te 
be the patron of all perſons of the like ſtation apon earth , it was ſup- 
poſed to be by his favour that all ſervants and attendants were ſucceſsful: 
in their ſeveral functions. In this view the connexion will be eaſy. 
vill go (ſays Ulyſſes) and offer my ſervice to the ſuitors, and by 
& the favcur of Mercury who gives ſucceſs to perſons of my condition, 
© ſhall proſper ; for no man is better able to execute the offices of at- 
e tendance, than myſelf.” It may be objected, that theſe functions 
are unWo:thy of the character, and beneath the dignity of an hero; 
but Ulyſſes is obliged to at in his aſſumed, not real character; 
as a beggar, not as a king. Athenzus (lib. i. p. 18,) vindicates Uly(- 
ſes in another manner. Men (ſays he) in former ages performed 
their own offiees, and gloried in their dexterity in ſuch employment. 
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Few can with me in dext'rous works contend, 


The pyce to. build, the ſtubborn oak to tend; 
To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame; 


349 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ſtream. 
Suck are the taſks of men of mean eſtate, 
Whom fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great. 
Alas! (Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind? 345 


If on that god-leſs race thou wouldſt attend, 
Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end! 
Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the ſky, 
And pull deſcending vengeance from on high. 
Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt; 4350 
A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreft, 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table hends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends. 
Stay then: no eye aſkance beholds thee here; 
Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear ; 355 
Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 
"Till good Telemachus accepts his gueſt, 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And ſafe conveys thee where thy ſoul defires, 

To him the man of woes. O gracious Jove! 355 
Reward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love, 


Thus Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes as the moſt dextrous mon living, in 
ordering wood for tie fire, and in the arts of cookery,” But it is 
no more derogation to him to put on the appearance of a beggar, than 
it was to Pallas to aſſume that of a ſwain, as ſhe frequently does 
throughout the C lyſtey. | 

v. 348. Their wrongs and blaſphemies «ſcena the ſly ] The ſenſe 
ofthis paſſage appears to me very obvious; Dacier renders it, “ whoſe 
«violence and infolence is fo great that they renard not the gods, and 
that they attack cven the heavens?” I ſhould rather chuſe to under- 
ſtand the words in the more plain and vaſy confiruftion ; Gtotius is of 
this judgment, and thinks they hear the ſame import as theſe in Gen. 
xviii. 21. I will go down and fee if they have done according t9 
the cry which is come unto heaven; and indced there is a gieat im- 
litude between the expreſſions, 
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Who knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 

Chears the ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 

Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 
A life of wand'rings is the greateſt woe : 365 
On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

And pine and penury, a meagre train. 

To ſuch a man ſince. harbout you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your lord ; 

What cares his mother's tender breaſt engage, 370 
And ſire, forſaken on the verge of age; 

Beneath the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 

O1 range the houſe of darkneſs and of death? 

To whom the fwain. Attend what you enquire, 
La acrtes lives, the miſerable ſire, 375 
Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 
Torn ſtrom th' embraces of his tender wife, 


„. 250. What cares his mother's tender breaf} engage, 
Ard fire, forſaken an the verge of age.] 
fe queit.ons may ſeem to be needleſs, becauſe Ulyſſes had been fully | 
2gualnicd with the ſtory of Laertes, an the death of his mother Anti- 
dien, by the ſhade of Tireſias: but Ulyſſes perionates a ſtranger, and 
ts carry og that character, pretends to be unacquainted with all the 
#ff irs o, his own family. cannot affirm that ſuch frequent repetitt- 
ons of the ſeme ciicumſtances are bexut ful in Homer; the reti ement 
of Laertes has been frequently mentioned, and the death of Ant clea re- 
lated in other parts of the Odyſſey ; however neceſſary ſuch re terated 
accounts may be, I much queſtion whether they will prove entertaining; 
Hemer himſelf in this place ſeems to apprehend it, for Eumæus paſtes 
over the queſtions made by Uiyſſes with a very ſhort anſwer, and en- 
larges vp9n other circumſtances, relating to his fam iy and affairs, to 
give (as Eyſtathius obſerves) va:iety to his poet v. But this conduct is 
very judicious upon another account : it lets Ulyſſes into the know - 
ledge of his condition, and by it he is «ble to take hs meaſures with 
the greater certainty, in order to bring about his own re-eſtat| ihment. 


This is a demonſtration that the objection of Rapin is without founda- 


tion ; he calls theſe interviews between Ulyifes aud Eumæus mere idle 
fables, invented ſolely for amuſement, and contributing nothing to the 
action of the Odyſſey ; but the contrary is true, for UiyiTes direct, 
his courſe according to theſe informations. 
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Fa 


Sole, and all comfortleſs, he waſtes away 380 
Old age, untimely poſting ere his day. 

She too, ſad mother! for Ulyſſes loſt 

Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſhd to a ghoſt. 
(So dire a fate, ye righteous gods! avert, 
From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling heart!) 
While yet ſhe was, tho' clouded o'er with grief, 
Her pleaſing converſe minifter'd relief: 

With Crimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 
One roof contain'd us, and one table fed. 

But when the ſoftly-ſtealing pace of time 390 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 

'Fo Samos' iſle ſhe ſent the wedded fair ; 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 

Array'd in garments: her own hands had wove, 

Nor leſs the darling object of her love, | 395 
Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercaſt, 

Yet providence deſerts me not at laſt ; 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 

Small is the comfort from the queen to hear 400 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 


v. 399. And mere, ibe pleaſure lo reliev? the poor. ] This verſe, 
Tay E241, Emile, xa al d. iNwid, 
nas been traduce into the utmoſt obſcenity ; Euttathius vindicates the 
expreſſion : it means. I have ſuſtained myſelf with meat and drink by 
* an honeſt induſiry, and have got wherewithal to relieve virtue that 
* wants,” He interprets aiTo.974y, by 4vp4co'y a2; ator, or, men 


worthy of regard and honour :” 54.0. % Era. The following 


words, 


9 , ”. 
OV petid.cyoy E710 Engr; 
Mo BS. » 7 » 
OuT en», ure r e8/0Y 


are capable of a double conſtruction, and imply either that “I take no 


6 delight in hearing of Penelope, ſhe being in diſtreſs, and the power 
6 of the ſuitors;“ or that the ſuitors ſo beſie ze the palace, that it 
is impoſſible for me to hear one gentle Word from Penelope, or re- 

ceive one 0.liging action from her hand.” The preference is ſub- 
mitted to the reader's judgment; they both contain images of tender- 
neſs and humanity, | | 


cc 
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Blank and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand, 

Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command : 

No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs ; 

Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, 405 

Nor harbours charity where riot reigns : 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains. 
The ſuff'ring chief at this began to melt; 

And, oh Eumæus! thou (he cries) haſt felt 


The ſpite of fortune too! her cruel hand 40 


Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 

Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 

To early wants! a man of miſeries! 

Thy whole fad ſtory, from its firſt, declare: 

Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 

In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep ? 

90 left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude pirates ſeiz'd, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main ? 


Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 420 


The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ſtory fruitful of events, attend: 
Another's forrow may thy ear enjoy, 
And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ. 4 
Long nights the now declining year beſtows ; 
A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 
A part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 
For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. 


do 


5 


v. 426. Long rights the now declining year befiows, &c.) From 
hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyſſes was probably in 
the decline of the year, in the latter part of the autumn, and not in 
the ſummer; the nights then being ſhort cannot be called Nut db 
dear, Euſtathius. ; | 

v. 429. Too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain.] This aphoriſm 
is agreeable to nature and experience; the ſame thing is aſſerted by 


Hippocrates, ** fle ep or watchfulneſs, when exceſſive, become diſeaſes; 


too much ſleep occaſions an exceſs of perſpiration, and conſequently 
weakens and diſpates the animal ſpirits, Dacier. 
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Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 430 

Their cares reſuming with the dawning day : 

Here let us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 

Diſcourſe, the ſweeter banquet of the mind; 

Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte 

The melancholy joy of evils paſt : 435 

For he who much has ſuffer'd, much will know; 

And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an iſle of fame, 

Far hence remote, and Syria is the name; 

(There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder trace 446 

The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race) 


v. 434. — —— and taſte 
The melanchely joys ef evils paſt.) 

There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the remembrance of paſt ſuf- 
ferings : nay, calamity has this advantage over proſperity z an evil 
when paſt turns into a comfort ; but a paſt pleaſure though innocent, 
leaves in its room an anxiety for the want. of it, and it it be a guiity 
pleaſure, a remorſe. The reaſon {obſerves Euſtathius) why pait evits 
ce ight, 1s from the conſcionſneſs of the praiſe due to our prudence, 
and patience under them, from the ſenſe of our felicity in being deil» 
vered from them, and fro.n gratitude to divine providence, which has 
delivered us. It is the joy of good men to believe themtelves the fa- 
vourites of heaven. 

v. $36: Ortygia.] This is an antient name of Delos, ſo called 
from brug, a que il, from the greu numbers of taoſe birds found upon 
that iſland, Lvcophron, in his obſcare way of writing calls it 7 
De gnHHn, or the winged quail ; perhaps from the table of Alleria be- 
11g turned into that bird in her flight from Jupiter, and giving name to 
the iſland from the transformation the ſufercd upon it. It is one of the 
Cyclades, and lies in the ZAEgern ocean. Sviia, or Syros, is anther 
{mall ifland lying eaſtward of Ithaca, according to true geography. 


v. 440. There curicus eyes ixſcrib'd with wonder trace 
The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race] 

The words in Homer are gor, nehino, or ** ſolis con verſiones.“ 
Monſieur Perrault infults the poet as ignorant of <g-22riphy, tor placing 
Syros under the Tropick; an errour (ſays he) which commentators in 
vain have laboured to deiend, by having begs co a lun dial of Phe- 
ꝛecydes on which the motions of the tun (the pom; 322i) wore de- 
ſigned. The laſt defence would indeed'be ridiculons, fince Phe; ec ydes 

fiouriſhed three hundred years aſter the time of Homer: no on- fi evlies 
Monfieur Boilenu) was eyer of any difficulty about the let. 0; this 
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Not large, but fruitful ; ſtor'd with graſs to keep 
"Che bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep ; 


paſſage ; Euſtathius proves that Tpimeo0ai ſignifies the ſame as Je, 
and denotes the ſetting of the ſun; ſo that the words mean, that Syros 
is ftuate above Ortygia, on that fide where the ſun ſets, or weſterly, 
De T& TuTIKE paten Tig Ogtvyiac, lt ie true, Eultathius mentions a 
bower, ZN ,ν,. in Which the converſions cf the ſun. were figu ed. 
Th s indeed would fully vindicate Homer; but Bochart and others af- 
ficm, thot Euſtathius is in an errour, and that Syros is ſo far from ly- 

ing to the weſt, or 2op:c Tpores heA»aco, that it bears an eaftern poſition. 
both with reſpec to Ithaca and Delos: how is this objeCtion to be 
anſwerad? Bochart, p. 411. of his Geogaj hia facra, explains it by 
having recourſe to the bower mentioned by Euſtath-us, in which the 

motions of the ſun were d-awn, Fhececydes (ſays Heſychius Mil-fius) 
having collected the writings of the Phenicians, from the uſe of them 

alone w.thout any inftruftor, became famous in the world by the 
ſirength of his own genius: ond Laertius writes, that an Heliotrope 
made by him was preſerved in the iſland of Syros. Thus it is evidert, 
that he bo rowed his knowledge from the Phaenicians, and probably 
his ſkill in aſtronomy, they being very expert in that ſcience, by ral. n 
of ts vc in their navigation. Why then might there not be a ma- 

chine which exhibited the motions of the ſun, made by the Phen cia1s, 
ana why might not Homer be acquainted. with it? It is probable that 
Pherecyd-s took his pattern from this Heliotrope, which being one 
of the preateſt rarities of antiquity, might give a great reputation to 
Syros, and conſequently was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, the 
great p eſcrver of antiquities, “ Fallitur igitur, (favs Bochart) Eu- 
5 ſtathius, cum vult intelligi. queſ} ſita fit Syrus ad occiduas partes 
De i; cum contra Deli ed tum fit Syrus, non ad occaſum; & rem 
« fic ſe habere ex ipſo Homero patet, apud quem Eumæus in Ithaca, 
* Syriam aſſerit eſſe trans Delum, quo n hil dici potuit fal ſius, fi Sy. us 
* fit ad occaſum Deli.” li this anſwer appears to any perſon too 
ſtupid and abſtraſe, the difficulty may be tolved, by ſappoſing Eumæus 

ſpeaking of Delos, as it lay with reſpeCt to Syrus, betore he was car- 

tied from it; for inſtance, if Syrus lies on the calt of Delos to a man 

ip Ithaca, both Ithaca and Delos will lie on the welt of Syrus to one of 
that iſland; I would therefore imagine that Euma vs ſpeaks as a na- 
tive of Syrus, and not às a ſojourner in Ithaca, and then Delos will 
he towards the ſun-ſetting, or po; HA Trag: but this laſt I only 
propoſe as a co njecture, not preſuming to offer it as a deciſion, 


v. 442. Not large, but fruitfal ; flor'd with graſs to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep. ] 


R is protable that Homer was well acquainted with the nature of 
his iſland, and that it zeally enjoyed an admirable temperature of 
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Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 


And her rich valleys wave with golden corn. 445 | 


No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor ſink by ſickneſs to the ſhades below; 

But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along. 

They bend the ſilver bow with tender ſkill, 450 
And void of pain, the filent arrows kill. 

Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride. 

But both in conſtant peace one prince obey, 

And Cteſius there, my father, holds the ſway. 455 
Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry ſort 

A ſhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port ; 


air; and therefore was cc; nglv healthful 1 che fertility of the (oil 
proves the happineis of the air, which would naturally tree the inha- 
bitants from the maladies arifing from a leſs (falubrious ſituat on. It is 
for this reaſon they ate to bs flaim by Diana ani Apollo. All deaths 
that were ſudden, and without ſickneſs, were aſcribed to thoſe deities. 
Bochart (p. 40% tells us, that the name of Syros was given to the 
and by the Phericians; Aftra or Sira ſignifynng rich,“ in theic 
language er rather it was ſa called from Sura, or Aura, ſignitying 
* bappy; ' either of theſe Geri+ atio fully dengtes the excellence both 
of the foil and air ; and that this name is of Fhœnician extract is pro- 


able rom the words of Homer,, who aflnres us that they ſtayed a. 


whole year upon this iſland, and conſequently had opportunity to know 
* heolt hfulneſs and teri: ity of 1 IT. 

. 467. A foip of Sidon,-——] Here is full teſtimony, that the 
Phonics were remarkable for arts and navigation over all the old 
world. They were expulſed from their couritty by Jeſhua, (as Bochart 


informs* us) and then ſettling long the ſea. coats, the ſpiead over All, 


the Mediterranean, and by degrees ſent out colonies into Europe, Aſia, 


and Afric; that they were in Afric appears from P Procopius, where 


he mentions a pillar with a.Phenician igſctiption. "Hae; tower G& 
QUyIITE; aro H Mos TH Ng vis Namn; that is, We ae a 
people that fly from Jothua the ſun of Nun, the robber;“ they 
gave him inat..title out of reſentment fer their diſpoſſeſlion. The 
chatacter they bear in the { vip: ares agrees with this in Homer. Iſaiah. 
xxlii. 2. The meichants of Sidon, "that pas over the ſeas, and it 
likewiſe appears om the ſcriptores, that hey ence led in all acts of 
tmoroide:y, and works of c Lofty. 
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What-time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 
Skill'd in rich works, a woman of their land: 
This nymph, where anchor'd the Phœnician train 460 
To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, | 
A ſmooth-tongu'd failor won her to his mind; 
(For love deceives the beſt of woman-kind.) 
A ſudden truft from ſudden liking grew; 
She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 465 
I too (ſhe cry'd). from glorious Sidon came, 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 
But ſnatch'd by pirates from my native place, 
The Taphians fold me to this man's embrace. 

Haſte then (the falſe deſigning youth reply'd) 470 
blaite to thy country; love ſhall be thy guide; 
Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 
For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt. 

“ dwerr firſt (ſhe cry'd) ye ſailors! to reſtore 
« A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore.” 475 | 
Swift as the aſk'd, the ready ſailors ſwore. 3 


v. 4 8. bat tine it chan”d thy palace enterlain'd, 
Sid in rich works, a woman of thei land.] 


T was ſarpriſed to find that Euſtathius miſtock this Phenician woman 
for the mathe: of Euma us; ſhe herſcit tells us, that ſhe was only his 
governels. 

Taida 5c cl eg EO EN jet y Welt TITER, 


It is not protable that Eumæus would have painted his own mother 
in the dicſs of zu aduitefeſs, and an abandoned traitreſs: nay, he di- 


rely diltinguiſhes bis mother from this Phenician in the ſequel of the 


ſtory (where he calls her 967K (kwnng, or his © venerable mother”) 
and when he ſpeaks of the Phœnician, he conſtantly calls her yu, not 
pins. Nor indeed could he have called her @cr1ic at all, if ſhe had 
becn a perſon of ſuch a deteſtavle character. Spondanus adopts the 
miſtake of F uſtathius, end endeavours to vindicate her from the man- 


ner of her fra lty. Modeite decepta doris, &c. ut ecxum libid.ni 


% obſecundarct,”” © it was a modeſt adulte:y, the being deceived by 
« bribes to yield to their ſolicitation,” However erroneous this opinion 
is, yet it ſkew: Spondanus to be a kind and compleiſant caſuiſt. 
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She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 

Be not by ſignal nor by word betray'd, 

Nor near me any of your crew deſcry'd 

By road frequented, or by fountain ſide. 480 

Be ſilence ſtill our guard. The monarch's ſpies 

(For watchful age is ready to ſurmiſe) 

Are ſtill at hand; and this, reveal'd, muſt be 

Death to yourſelves, eternal chains to me. 

Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, 485 

Diſpatch a wary meſſenger with haſte : 

Then gold and coſtly treaſures will 1 bring, 

And more, the infant-offspring of the king. 

Him, child-like wand'ring forth, I'll lead the away, 

{A noble prize!) and to your ſhip convey. 490 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and homeward took the road; 

A year they traffic, and their veſſel load. 

Their ſtores compleat, and ready now to weigh, 

A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey : 

An artiſt to my father's palace came, e 06 

With gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame 

Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 

They turn, review, and cheapen ev'ry toy. 

He took th' occaſion as they ſtood intent, 

Gave her the ſign, and to his veſſel went. 500 

She ſtraight purſu'd, and ſeiz'd my willing arm; 

I tollow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. 


v. £02, T fillowed ſmiling, innocent of harm.) There is a little in- 
credivility in this narretion 3 for if Eumæus was ſuch an infant as he 
is deſcribed to be at the time when he was betrayed by his Phenician 
governeſs, What probability is there that tie ſhould be able to retain 
all theſe particulzrs fo circumſtantially? He was not of age capabie 
of making, or remembring ſo many obſervations. The anſwer is, 
that he af erwards learned them fro Laertes, who boneht him of 
the Phenicians: and no doubt they told him the quality of Kumeus, 
to enhance the price and make the better batgain. It is alſo natura! 
to imagine, that Eumæus, when he grew up te manhood, would be 
inquiũtive after his own birth and fortunes, and therefore might pru- 
bably learn theſe particulars frora Laertes. Euſtathius. 
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Three golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 

(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 

Hid in her fraudful boſom, theſe ſhe bore : 505 
Now 'ſet the ſun, and darken'd all the ſhore. 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 

Prepar'd to lanch the freighted veſſel rides; 

Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and ſweep 
With level oar along the glaſſy deep. 510 
Six calmy days and ſix ſmooth nights we ſail, 

And conſtant Jove ſupply'd the gentle gale. 

The ſeventh, the fraudful wretch, (no cauſe deſcry'd) 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow dy'd. 

Down dropt the caitiff-corſe, a worthleſs load, 515 
Down to the deep ; there roll'd, the future food 

Of fierce ſea-wolves, and monſters of the flood. 

An helpleſs infant, I remain'd behind; 

'Thence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind ; 


Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 520 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 


v. £11. S'x calmy days, &c.] It is evident from this paTage, that 
it is above fix days fail from Ithaca to Syros, though carried with fa- 
vourable winds, Dacier. 

v. 514. — Diana's vengeful arr JI would jaſt Verve 
the poetical jnſtice of Homer, in the puniſhment of this Phoenician, 
Misfortune generally purſues wii kednel:, and ihovugh we eſcape ihe 
vengeznce of man, yet heaven frequent'y overtakes us when we tink 
we are in fecurity, and death calls us from our impious acquiſitions. 

v. 521. And now adopted to a firiign land,) Homer has here 
tiven us an hiſtory of the life of Eumzus ; ; the epiſoge contains near 

an hundred lines, and may ſeem entirely foreign to the action of the 
Odyſſey. 1 will not affirm that it is in every reſpect to be juſtißed. 
The main ſtory is at hand; but we are to conſider that this relation 
takes up but one ſmall-part of one leiſure evening, and that the a gion 
cannot proceed till the return of Telemachus It is of uſe to ſet off 
the character of Eumæus, and (hew him to be a perſon of quality, 
worthy to be an agent in an epic poem, where every character ought 
to be remote from meanneſs: fo the ſtory has a diſtant relation to the 
Odyſley, and perhaps 1s not to-be looked upon merely as an excteſ- 
cence from the main building, but a ſmall projection to adorn it, 


To him the king. Recitiag thus thy cares, 
My ſecret ſoul in all thy ſorrows ſhares : 
But one choice bleſſing (ſuch is Jove's high will) 
Has ſweeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill: 525 
Torn from thy country to no hapleſs end, 
The gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend, 
Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 
(For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 
While I, ſo many wand'rings paſt and woes, $39 
Live but on what thy poverty beſtows. 
So paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 
The night ; then down to ſhort repoſe they lay ; 
Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day. 
While in the port of Ithaca, the band 535 
Of young Telemachus approach'd the land; 
Their ſails they loos'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And caſt their anchors, and the cables ty'd : 
Then on the breezy ſhore deſcending join 
In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. 5 40 
When thus the prince: Now each his courſe purſue; 
to the fields, and to the city you. 
Long abſent hence, 1 dedicate this day 
My ſwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 545 
Oar debt of ſafe return, in feaft and ſacrifice, 
Then Theoclymenus. But who ſhall lend, 
Meantime, protection to thy ſtranger-friend * 


v 534. J radiant reſe the m«ſſenger of day.) This is the morn- 
ing of the thirty-ei-hth day ſince the beginning of the Odyſſey, It 
is obſervable that Telemachus takes more time in his return from 
Pylo, than in ſai ing thither f om his own country; for in the latter 
end of the ſecond book he {+ ts ſail after ſun ſetting, and reached Pyle 
in the morning: here he embarks in the afternoon, and yet arrives 
not at Ithaca till after break of day. The reaſon cf it is not to be 
afcribed to a lefs proſperons wind, but to the greater compals he was 
obliged to fetch, to efcape the atnbulh of the fuitors. In the former 
voyage he fleered a direct courſe ; in this he ſails round about to the 
north of Ithaca, and therefore waſtes more time in his voyage to it, 
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Straight to the queen and palace ſhall I fly, 

Or yet more diſtant, to ſome lord apply? _ 550 
The prince return'd. Renown'd in days of yore 

Has ſtood our father's hoſpitable door ; 

No other roof a ſtranger ſhou'd receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 

But in my abſence riot fills the place, 555 

Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's face, | 

From noiſeful revel far remote ſhe flies, 

But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 

No — let Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 

Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt ; 560 

He wooes the queen with more reſpectful flame, 

And emulates her former huſband's fame: 

With what ſucceſs, tis Jove's alone to know, 

And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe. 

Thus ſpeaking, on the right up- ſoar'd in air 565 

The hawk, Apollo's ſwift-wing' d meſſenger; 


v. 551. He zwe. the queen with mire reſneful flame, 
And emulates her former huſband's fame.) 


The words in the original are «Jvoo#/S- et which may either 
be rendered, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope,“ agtee- 
ably to the former part of the verſe; or it means that Eurymachus 
has the faireſt hopes to marry Penelope, and © obtain the throne” 


or yiea; of Ulyſſes, Hobbes tranſlates the verſe almolt obſcenely in the 
former ſenſe: | | 


—— He beſt loves my mother; 
And what my father did, would do the fame. 


The former in my judgment is the better conſtruct ion, eſpecially be- 
cauſe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in the {econd part 

of the verſe, very diſte:ent from the ſenſe expreiicd in the former 
part of it. But of all the meanings it is capalie of L ſhould prefer 
this z “ That he courts her upon the molt , honourable principles, 
and ſeems deſirous to have the honour of Ulyſſes, by imitating his 
© worth:” and this is agreeable to the character of Kurymachus, 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all the other {u tors. 

v. 566, The hawk, Apollo's faviſt-wing'd meſſenger.) The aucury 
is thus to be interpreted; Ulyſſes is the bew, the aitors the pi- 
geon; the hawk denotes the valour of U yt, being a bird of prey; 


„ „ CO) 


__ As 
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His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove ; 

The clotted feathers, ſcatter'd from above, 

Between the hero and the veſſel pour 

Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſhow'r. 5578 
Th obſerving augur took the prince aſide, 

Seiz'd by the hand, and thus prophetic cry'd. 

Yor' bird that dexter cuts th' aerial road, 

Roſe ominous, nor flies without a god: 

No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, | 575 

To thine, for ages, heay'n decrees the ſway, 

Succeed the omen, gods ! (the youth rejoin'd) 

Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 

And ſoon each envy'd happineſs attend 

The man, who calls Telemachus his friene. 580 

Then to Peiræus —— Thou whom time has prov'd 

A faithful ſervant, by the prince belov'd ! 


the pigeon repreſents the cowardice of the ſuitors, that bird being re- 
merkable for her timorous nature. The hawk flies on the right, to 
denote ſucceſs to Ulyſſes | 

Homer calls this bird the meſſenger of Apollo; not that this avgury 
was ſent by that deity, (though that be no forced interpretition) but 
the expreſſion implies, that the hawk was ſacred to Apollo; as the 
peacock was to Juno, the ow! to Pallas, and the eagle to Jupiter. 
Thus Zlian, anim. lib. x. c. 14. Alyuzlio Toy igaua T% *ATINNGEN 
TAG) £03441, &c. and he gives the reaſon of it, for the hawk is the 
only bird that is capable to bear the luſtre of the ſun without incon- 
venience and difficulty ; the ſame 1s ſaid of the eagle, but this hawk 
is reckoned to be of the aquiline kind. It was death among the 
Egyptians to kill this bird, becauſe it was dedicated to Apollo. 

There is another reaſon why any bird that was taken notice of by 
way of augurv, may be faid to be the meſſenger of Apollo, that deity 
preſiding over divination, 

v. $71. Tb" obſerving augur 10 the prince aſide.] The reafon why 
Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he interprets the au- 
gury, is not apparent at the firſt view, but he does it out of an ap- 
prehenſion leſt he ſhould be overheard by ſome of the company, who 
might diſcloſe the ſecret to the ſuitors, and ſuch a diſcovery might 
prove fatal to his own perſon, or to the fortunes of Telemachus. 
Euſtathius. 

v. 58 1. Then to P:tr aus — Thou whom time has pred, &.] We 
nod that Telemachus intended te deliver Theoclymenus to the care 
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Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 
Accept this charge with honour, at our hand. 

To this Peirzus ; Joyful I obey, 585 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay. 

The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 
(If long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord, 

With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 
Mount the tall bark and lanch into the ſea. 590 
All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, 

And plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 

Then from the deck the prince his ſandals takes ;. 
Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 

They part; while leſs'ning from the hero's view, 595 
Swift to the town the well-row'd galley flew : 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 

And reach'd the mankon of his ſaithful ſwain. 


of Eurymackus : what then is the reaſon _ he thus ſudden!y alters 
that reſolution, and intruſts him to Peiræus? This is occeſioned by 
the diſcovery of the kill of Theoclymenus in augury: he fears leſt 
the ſuitors ſhould extort lome pred ict ion from him that might be de- 
trimental to his affairs, or ſhould he refuſe it, to the perſon of Theo- 
clymenus. Euftathius. 

This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the ſpace of two day: 
and one night; for the viſion appears to Telemachus a little before 
the dawn, in the night preceding the thicty- -ſixth day, and he lands 
to Ithaca, on the th.rty-eigh h in the morning, 


Q 
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THE ARGUMENT 


The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus. 


Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eume us, ſends him to 
carry Penelope the news of his return. Minerva ap- 
fearing to Ulyſſes, commands him to diſcover himſelf to 
his ſon. The princes, who had lain in ambuſh to inter- 
cept Telemachus in his way, their project being dejealed, 
return to Ithaca. 


OON as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, 
Ulyſſes, and the monarch of the ſwains, 
Awake the ſleeping fires, their meal prepare, 

And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly care. 


v. 1. Scen as the moruing B uſb'd along the plains, &c.] This book 
opens with the greateſt ſimplicity imaginable. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus quotes the ſixteen firſt lines to this purpoſe : the poet, ſays 
that author, deſcribes a low and vulgar action, yet gives it an inex- 


preſſible ſweeineſs; the ear is pleaſed with the harmony of the poe- 


try, and yet there is nothing noble in the ſentiments. Whence, 
continues he, does this ariſe ? from the choice of the words, or from 
the placing of them? No one will affirm that it conſiſts in the choice 
of the Words, for the diction isentirely low and vulgar, fo vulgar that 
a common artificer or peaſant, who never ſtudied elocution, would 
uſe it in converſation tura the verſes imo profe, and this will ap- 
pear. There are no tranſpoſitions, no figures, no variety of a Gia- 
let, nor any new and ſtudied expreſſions. Where then is the beauty 
of the poetry? It muſt be entircly aicribed to the harmonious junc- 
ture and poſition of the words; and he concludes that the collocation 
of wards has 2 greater efficacy b;th in proſe and poetry, than the 
choice. And indeed a judicious diſpoſition of them {like what is 
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The prince's near approach the dogs deſcry, 3 
And fawning round his feet confeſs their joy. 


feigned of Minerva in this book) makes a mean, dtormed, and vul- 
gar period, riſe, like Ulyſſes from beggary, into pomp and deni y. 
This may be exemplified from the rules of mecnanic arts: an a'chi- 
te, when he gathers his materials for a building, has theſe three 
things chiefly in view: firſt, with what piece of ſtane, wood, &. 2 
correſpondent piece will beſt agree next he confders their feveral 
forraations, and how it will beſt tend in the usture; ; or tte, 
if any part of the materials ſuits not with the allotted plac er b he rejects 
it or new ſhapes it, till it agrees with the uh e work : the ſame 
care is to be taken by a good writer: he is fiſt to coof. ter bat noun 
or verb is to be joined to other nouns or verbs fo fitiy as not pofnbly 
to be placed more conveniently; for a promiſcuous connesStigg of 
words indiſcriminately ſpoils both proſe and poetry : next he confers 
the frame or turn of the verb or noun, and how !! will fland in the 
place he allots it; and if it ſuits not exactly, he changes it, ne 
times by varying the numbers, ſometim es the caſes, and 21 other times 
the genders: and Jaſtly, if a word prove ſo {tobborn as not to bend to 
the level of the period, he intirely rejects it, ard introduces another 
that preſerves a due conformity ; or at leaft, if an inhatmonious word 
be neceffary, he places it {:- judiciouſly between more agreeabis and 
tuneful words, that their harmony ſteals away our imagination from 
obſerving the roughneſs of the others: like wiſe generals, who in ore 
dering the ranks of their foldiers, ſtrengthen the weaker files by ſuf- 
taining them with the ſtronger ; and by this method render the whole 
invincible, See likewiſe cap. xxx1i1. of Longinus, of the diſpoſition 
of words. N 

v. 3. - the'r meal prepare.) The word in the 
original is 2p1C0y, Which here denotes very evidently the morning re- 


——— 


paſt: it is uſed but in one other place in all Homer in this ſenſe, 


Iliad, lib. xxiv, v. 24. 

Ec ouutywe EmEvovio 3, £yTUVOINo pig ev. 
But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an unuſual meal; 
Homer in other places expreſſes it by dernv•, as is obſerved by Athe- 


næus, lib. 1. 


Ob apa dE EAT amo T arg Jopioowy ln 


4 At the dawn of the day they took repaſt and armed themſelves for 


© battle.” The Greeks had three cuſtoinary meals, which aie diſ 
tin ly mentioned by Palamedes in Aſchylus, 


"Apia, Jever, Tora" ap le Ha rer 
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Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey'd, 
Heard his reſounding ſtep, and inftant ſaid: 
Some well-known friend (Eumzus) bends this way; 
His ſteps I hear ; the dogs familiar play. 10 
While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranſported from his ſeat Eumæus ſprung, 
Dropp'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung; 


Homer, adds Athenzus, mentions a fourth repaſt, lib. xvii, of the 
Oi1ytley : 


1 * 
4 * rv & Foxto Nie NH,. 


This the Romans called ** commeſſationem,“ we a collation, a re- 
paſt taken, as the ſame author Explains it, between dinner and ſup- 
per; the word is derived from am i; ing uh, or © the evening 
„ twilicht,” But Athen æus refutes himſelf, lib. v. p. 193. I have 
already (lays he) obſerved that the antients eat thrice a day; and it 


is ridiculous to imagine that they eat four times from theſe words of 
Homer, 


— wnnmn—_— 8 Epyeo TENANT AG 


For that expreſſion meant only that Fumzus ſhould return in the 
evening, Teamy dll le xpovey, But this is not the full import of the 
word TzrAmoes, for it undoubtedly means, to take the evening repaſt 
or ſupper, as is evident from the concluſion of the ſeventeenth book 
of the Odyſſey : Return, ſays Telemachus to Eumeus, but firſt 
take refreſhment ,”” and Eumæus accordingly eats, and the poet 
immediately adds, « becauſe the evening was come,” or tnaufs 
F;:).0) nunwp. However, in no ſenſe can this word be brought to 
prove that the Greeks eat four times in the day: but if any perſon 
will imagine, that it ſignifies in that place an immediate meal, all 
that can be gathered from it is, that Telemachus out of kindneſs to 
Eumæus commands him to eat before the uſual hour of repaſt, be- 
fore he leaves bis palace: but Heſychius rightly interprets it by 7s 
d. duey FH,, that is, © eating his ſupper;“ for as Jeimvey. 
and dic oy ſignify the dinner, fo N and Jin denote the time of 
ſupper promiſcuouſly. 

| will add no more, but refer the reader for a full explication of 
FeImryovy, pig oy and Js e, to lib. viii. Queſt. 6, of Plutarch's 
Sympoſiacs. 

v. 14. Drepp'd the full b ——] In the original it is, 
Eumæus dropped the bowl as he tempered it with water. It was 
cuſtomary not to drink wine unmixed with water among the an- 
tients; there was no certain proportion obſerved in the mixture, 
ſome to ane vellel of wine poured in two of water, others to two 
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Kiſſing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 15 
The tears rain'd copious in a ſhow'r of joy. 
As ſome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only ſon receives, 
(Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy 
Forward he ſprings, and claſps the favrite boy: 20 
So round the youth his arms Eumzus ſpread, | 
As if the grave had giv'n him from the dead. 
And is it thou? my ever-dear delight! 
O art thou come to bleſs my longing fight ! 
Never, I never hop'd to view this day, 25 
When o'er the waves you plough'd the deſp'rate way. 
Enter, my child ! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 
O give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord. 
Enter, oh ſeldom ſeen ! for lawleſs pow'rs 
Too much detain thee from theſe filvan bow'rs. 30 
The prince reply'd ; Eumzus, I obey ; 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 


of wine five of water. Homer tells us that the wine of Maron was 
ſo ſtrong as to require twenty meaſures of water to one of wine; but 
perhaps this is ſpoken byperbolically, to ſhew the uncommon ſtrength 
of it. The Lacedzmonians uſed to boil their wine till the fiſth part 
was conſumed, and then keeping it four years, drank it: but ſomes» 
times the Grecians drank it without water (but this they called re- 
proachfully Sr), or to act like a Scythian, from whom they 
borrowed the cuſtom.) It was uſual even for children to drink wine 
thus tempered amongſt the Grecians : thus in this book Euryma- 
chus, 


h 5 „ , \ * 7 , 
— —— ⏑̊fenN⁰ Fe 9.707% Er pey. 


And Phenix in the ninth of the Iliad, ſpeaking of Achil les; 


—— YC) ETIT YO 
Io, pack KaTEIUTAS, 


At Athens there was an altar ereted to Bacchus cps, becauſe 
from thus tempering the wine, men returned“ upright”* or ſober 
from entertainments; and a law was enacted by Amphitryon, and 
afterwards revived by Solon, that no unmixed wine ſhould be drank 
at any entertainment. 


4 
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But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride? 

Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains ; 35 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, 
But loſt to ev'ry joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 

He ended, and (receiving as they paſs 

The jav'lin, pointed with a ſtar of braſs) 40 
They reach'd the dome; the dome with marble ſhin'd. 
His ſeat Ulyſſes to the prince reſign'd. 


v. 33, — if in the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſe, or if commenc'd a bride & 


Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial . 100 It may be thus 
literally tranſlated, 


Or ſay if obſlinate no more to wed, 
She dooms to ſpiders nets it” imperial bed: 


Teiemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelope be determined no 
more to marry ; for the marriage-bed was eſteemed {ſo ſacred, that 
upon the deceaſe or abſence of the huſband, it remained unuſed. 

Evuſtathius quotes the ſame expreſſion from other authors of anti- 
quity; thus Heſiod, 


Ex & aſyiwy eaciiar dpayvi, 


33 


% You ſhall clear the veſſels from ſpiders webs;“ meaning that you 
* ſhall have ſo full employment for your veſſels, that the ſpiders ſhall 
„ no more ſpread their looms there.“ And another poet praying for 
peace, wiſhes ſpiders may weave their nets upon the ſoldiers arms 
ET5p0; omTrs £9: E ip ezac gut, aprguau; re made pave, 
roi 97101, Thus we find among the Greeks it was an expreſſion of 
dignity, and applied to great and ſerious occaſions z 1 am not certain 
that it is fo uſed by the Romans. Catullus ulecs it Jocoſely, ſpeaking 
of his empty purſe. 


a — nam tui Catulli 
© Plenus ſacculus eſt aranearum.” 


Plautus does the ſame in his Aulularia: 


4 aune quis ædes auferat? 
% Nam hic apud nos nihil eſt aliud quæſti furibus, 
« Ita inaniis ſunt oppletæ, atque araneis.“ 


I am doubtful if it be not too mean an image for Engliſh poetry, 
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Not ſo — (exclaims the prince with decent grace] 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place : 
T' ufurp the honours due to ſilver hairs 
And rev'rend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. 
There fat the prince: the feaſt Eumzus ſpread, 
And heap'd the ſhining caniſters with bread. 50 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day. 
'Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, 

Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines. 
And now the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 5 5 
Thus young Ulyſſes to Eumzus ſaid. 


Whence, father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, ſay? 
What veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way ? 


45 


v. 43. Not fo —— (exclaims the prince) ————] Nothing can 
more ſtrongly repreſent the reſpe& which antiquity paid to ſtrangers, 


than this conduct of Telemachus: Ulyſſes is in rags, in the diſguite 


of a beggar, and yet a prince refuſes to take his ſeat, I doubt not 
but every good man will be pleaſed with ſuch inſtances of benevo- 
lence and humanity to his fellow. creatures; one well-natured action 
is preferable to a thouſand great ones, and Telemachus appears with 
more advantage upon this heap of hides and oſiers, than a tyrant 
upon his throne. 
v. 52. The frugal remnants of the former day.] This entertain- 
ment is neither to be aſcribed to parſimony nor poverty, but to the 
cuſtom and hoſpitality of former ages. It was a common expreflion 
among the Greeks at table, leave ſornething for the Medes;“ in- 
timating that ſomething ought to be left for a gueſt that might come 
accidentally. Plutarch in his ſeventh book of the Sympoſ. queſtion 
3. commends this conduct. Eumæus (ſays that author) a wiſe ſcho- 
lar of a wiſe maſter, is no way diſcompoſed, when T elemachus pays 
him a viſit, he immediately ſets before him 


The frugal remnants of the former day. 


Beſides, the table was accounted ſacred to the gods, and nothing that 


was ſacred was permitted to be empty; this was another reaſon why 
the antients always reſerved part of their proviſions, not ſolely out of 
hoſpitality to men, but piety to the gods. 
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To human ſtep our land impervious lies, 

And round the coaſt circumfluent oceans riſe. 60 
The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear; 

In ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air, 

Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 

For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. 

Half-breathleſs ſcaping from the land he flew 65 

From Theſprot mariners, a murd'rous crew. 

To thee my fon the ſuppliant I reſign, 

I gave him my protection, grant him thine. 
Hard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 

Willing to aid, unable to defend. 
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v. 70. Willing to aid. — ] It has been obſerved that Homer 
intended to give us the picture of a complete hero in his two poems, 
drawn from the characters of Achilles and Ulyſſes: Achilles has con- 
ſurnmate valour, but wants the wiſdom of Ulyſſes : Ulyſſes has cou- 


rage, but courage inclining to caution and ſtratagem, as much as 


that of Achilles to raſhneſs, Virgil endeavoured to form a complete 
hero in Æneas, by joining in his perſon the forward courage of 

Achilles, with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, and by this conduct gives us a 
perfect character. The ſame obſervation holds good with reſpect to 
the ſuborcinate characters introduced into the two poems of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey ; and makes an eſſential difference between them : thus 
the lliad exhibiting an example of heroic valour, almolt all the cha- 
raters are violent and heroic. Diomed, Ajax, HeQor, &c. are all 
chiefly remarkable fur courage: but the O.iyiley being intended to re- 
preſent the patience and wiſdom of an hero, almoſt all tae charac- 
ters are diſtinguiſhed by benevolence and humanity. Telemachus 
and Eumzus, Alcinous, Neſtor and Menelaus, are every where re- 
preſented in the mild light of wiſdom and hoſpitality. This makes 
2 continued difference of ſtyle in the poetry of the two poems, and 
the characters of the agents in the Odyſſey neceſſarily exhibit lectures 
of piety and morality. The reader ſhould keep this in his view. In 
reading Homer, the Odyſſey is to be looked upon as a ſequel of the 
Hiad, and then he will find in the two poems the perfection of hu— 
man nature, conſumm ate courage joined with conſumma'e piety. He 
muſt be an unobſerving reader, who has not taken notice of that 
„ vein of humanity” that runs through the whole Odyſſey ; and a 
bad man, that has not been pleaſed with it. In my opinion, Eumæus 
tending his herds is more amiable than Achilles in all his deſtructive 
glory. There is ſcarce a ſpeech made in the Odyſſey by Eumæue, 
Telemachus or Ulyſſes, but what tends to the improvement of man- 
kind : it was this that endeared the Odyſſey to the antients, and Ho- 
mer's ſentences of morality were in every mouth, and introduced in 
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Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 

Midfl the ſwell'd inſolence of luſt and pride ? 

Ev'n I unſafe : the queen in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed ? 

Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 75 

Deaf to the mighty Uiyſſæan name. 

However, ſtranger! from our grace receive 

Such honours as befit a prince to give; 

Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpect to prove, 

And ſafe to ſail with ornaments of love. 80 

Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train | 

Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 

*Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 

And cloath the naked from th' inclement ſky. | 

Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 85 

And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 

For ſhould'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 

J muſt behold it, and can only grieve. 

The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 

O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 

With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 


all converſations, for de better conduct of human life. This verſe 
was tha; applied by ſome of the antients; a perſon being aſked what 
was the duty of an orator, or pleader, anſwered from Homer, 


Aydr' d ruſayæo hai ir Tis WporEpor XANETNNN, 


In ſhort, I will not decy but that the Iliad is by far the nobler 
poem, with reſpect to the poetry; it is fit to be read by kings and 
heroes; but the Odyſſey is of uſe to all mankind, as it teaches us to 
be good men rather than great, and to prefer morality to glory, 

v. 92. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes.) There is 
not a more ſpirited ſpeech in all the Odyſſey than this of Ulyſſes; his 
reſentment arites fiom the laſt words of Telemachus, obſerves 
Euſtathius: 


The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 
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Since audience mild 1s deign'd, permit my tongue 

At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 

My heart weeps blood, to ſee a ſoul fo brave 95 
Live to baſe inſolence of pow'r a ſlave. 

But tell me, doſt thou, prince, doſt thou behold, 
And hear, their midnight revels uncontroll'd? 
Say, do thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 

Or prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe ? 

Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour ? 

O that I were from great Ulyſſes ſprung, 

Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were ſtrung ; 
Or, heav'ns! might he return! (and ſoon appear 105 
He ſhall, I truſt ; a hero ſcorns deſpair) | 
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He is preparing his ſon for the deſtruction of the ſuitors, and anima- 
ting him againſt deſpair by reaſon of their numbers. This he brings 
about, by repreſenting that a brave man in a good cauſe prefers death 
to diſhonour, By the {ame method Homer exalts the character of 
Ulyſſes: Telemachas thinks it impoſhble to reſiſt the ſuitors, Ulyſſes 
not only reſiſts them, but almoſt without aſſiſtance works heir de- 
ſtru gion. There is a fine contraſt between the tried courage of 
Ulylles, and the inexperience of Telemachas. 


v. 108. 


— — — — 2—ͤ— 


{ and ſeon 2 
He ſhall, Itruſt; a hero jccrns deſtair ).) 


Some antient critics, as Euſtathius informs us, rejected this verſe, 
"ard thus read the paſſupe : 
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Then the ſenſe will be, “ Oh that I were the fon of Ulyſtes, or 
« Ulyſſes himſelf, &c.“ 

For, add they, if this verſe be admitted, it breaks the tranſport 
of Ulyſſes's reſentment, and cools the warmth of the expreſſion; 
Euſtathius confeſſes that he was once of the ſame opinion, but after- 
wards ſeems dubious ; for continues he, U yiles by ſaying, * Oh 
„% that I were the fon of Ulyſſes, or Ulyſſes himſelf,” pave room to 


ſuſpe& that he was himſelf Ulyſſes ; and therefore to eſface this im- 
preſſion, he adds with great addreſs, 


— — — (and ſoon appear 
He ſhall, I truſt; a hero ſcorns deſpair} 
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Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worſt foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their laſt : but ſhould I loſe my life 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 110 
1 chuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath, TeX 
Rather than bear diſhonour, worſe than death; 
Than ſee the hand of violence invade 
The rev'rend ſtranger, and the ſpotleſs maid ; 
Than ſee the wealth of kings confum'd in waſte, 115 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt. 

Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply. 
Nor leagu'd in factious arms my ſubjects riſe, 
Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe; _ 120 
Nor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow'r 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
Ah me! I boaſt no brother; heav'n's dread king 
Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring: 
Alone Laertes reign'd Arceſius' heir, 125 
Alone Ulyſſes drew the vital air, 
And IJ alone the bed connubial grac'd, 
An unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt 


and by this method removes all jealouſy that might ariſe from his 
former expreſſion. Dacier miſrepreſents Euſtathius ; the ſays, Il. 
« ayoit donné lieu a quelque ſubgon qu'il ne fuſt veritablement 
« Ulyſſe.;” whereas he directly ſays, wn bi i ors Odyo oe Ev 
6 AaX&, that is, he uſes this expreſſion, that it may not be ſuſ- 
„ pected that he is Ulyſſes who ſpeaks; in reality he inſerts theſe 
words ſolely to avoid diſcovery, not judging it yet reaſonable to reveal 
himſelf to Telemachus, much leſs to Eumæus. 

v. 108. To my wurſt for—— The words in Greek are 
GMAGT&w; 5, or, may I fall by the hand of a ſtranger :" that is, 
by the worſt of enemies, foreigners being uſually the moft barbarous 
enemies. This circumſtance therefore aggravates the calamity, 
Euſtathius. 

v. 127. And I alone the hed connubial grac' d,] Homer mentions 
but one ſon of Ulyſſes ; other authors name another, Archeſilaus; 
and Sophocles, Euryalus ſlain by Telemachus ; but perbaps theſe 
deſcended not from Penelope. Eultathius, 
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Each neighb'ring realm, conducive. to our woe, 
Sends forth her reers, and ev'ry peer a foe : 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 
And lofty Zacynth crown'd with ſhady hills. 
Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 

Th imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed: 

The queen averſe to love, yet aw'd by pow, 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the. bridal hour : 
Meantime their licence uncontroll'd, I bear; 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air 


But heav'n will ſure revenge, and gods there are. 


But go, Eumzus ! to the queen impar 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. 
Yet ſecret go; for num'rous are my foes, 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repoſe. 

To whom the ſwain, I hear, and I obey : 
But old Laertes-weeps his life away, 
And deems thee loſt : ſhall I my ſpeed employ 
'To bleſs his age, a meſſenger of joy ? 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the ſad fire in ſolitude to ſtray ; 


v. 140. But go, Eymeus! to the quien impart.) There is ao- 
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thing more wonderful in Homer, than the diſtribution of his inct- 


dents ; and how fully muſt he be poſſeſſed of his whole ſubj ect, and 


take it in all at one view, to bring about the ſeveral parts of it na- 


turally? Minerva in the beginning of the fifteenth book commanded. 
Telemachus to diſpatch Eumeus to Penelope, to inform her of his 
return. Here this command is executed: but is this all the uſe the 
poet makes of that errand? It is evident it is not: this command 


furniſhes him with a natural occaſion for the removal of Eumæus 
while Ulyſſes diſcovers himſelf to Telemachus. But why might not 


the diſcovery have been made before Eumæus? It was ſuitable to the 
cautious character of Ulyſſes not to truſt the knowledge of his perſon 
to too many people: beſides, if he had here revealed himſelf to Eu- 
mus, there would not have been room for the diſcovery which is 
made in the future parts of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the reader 
had been robbed of the pleaſure of it: and it muſt be allowed, that 
the ſeveral concealments and diſcoveries of Ulyſſes through the 


Odyſſey add no ſmall pleaſure * to it, 
\.3 
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Yet buſied with his ſlaves, to eaſe his woe, 150 
He dreſt the vine, and bade the garden blow, | 
Nor food nor wine refus'd : hut ſince the day 

That you to Pylos plough'd the wat'ry way, 

Nor wine nor food he taſtes; but ſunk in woes, 

Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garden blows : 

Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 156 
Penſive and pale he wanders, half a ghoſt. 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Jet ceaſe to go — what man fo bleſt but mourns? | 
Were Ty wiſh indulg'd by fav'ring ſkies, 160 
This hour 1,9u'd give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 
But to the queen with ſpeed diſpatchful bear 
Out faſe return, and back with ſpecd repair: 


v. 159. Yet ceaſe ?e f 4 — what man fo Lest but minrns ?] Euſta- 


5 _— » / \ 
thios reads the words differently, either £xwaevoy ep, or dye! 


e. kr we we ne former reading, it will be underftood accoramy, 
to the recited tranſlation ; if the latter, it muſt then be referred to 
Telemackus, and imply, ““ Jet us ceaſe to inform Laertes, though 
we grieve for him.“ I ſuppoſe ſome critics were ſhocked at the words 
in the former ſenſe, and thought it cruel in Telemachus not to re- 
lieve the forrows of Laertes, Which were occaſioned chiefly through 
foncneſs to his perſon: Dacier is fully of this opinion : Euſtathius 
prefers neither of the lections; I doubt not but Homer wrote 
dx Wevcr Tte this agrees with the whoie context. 


Wretched old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Vet ceaſe to 20 — what man ſo bleſt but mourns ? 
Were ev'ry with indulg'd by fav'ring ſkies, 
This hour ſhou'd give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 


And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumeus to go to 
Laertes, there is no room for this objection: he guards againſt it, by 
requeſting Penelope to give him immediate information; which 
might be done almoſt as ſoon by a meſſenger from her, as by Eu- 
mæus. Beſides, ſuch a meſſenger to Laertes would be entirely fa- 
reign to the poem; for his knowledge of the return of Telemachus 
could contribute nothing to the defign of the Odyiley : whereas the 
information given to Penelope has this effect; it puts the ſuitors 
vpon new meaſures, and inſtructs her how to regulate her own con- 
duct with regard to them; and therefore the poet judiciouſiy dwells 
vpon this, and paſſes over the other, 
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And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 
To good Laer tes in his rural court. 
While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 
He brac'd his ſandals on, and ftrode away : 
Then from the heav'ns the martial goddeſs flies 
Thro' the wide fields of air, and cleaves the ſkies ; 
In form, a virgin in ſoft beauty's bloom, 170 
Skilbd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
Alone to Ithacus ſhe ſtood difplay'd, 
But unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade 
Eſcap'd Telemachus : (the pow'rs above 
Seen or unſeen, o'er. earth at pleaſure move) 175 
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v. 170. In ferm, a virgin ——.] Some of the antient philoſo- 
phers thought the poets guilty of impiety, in repreſenting the gods 
aſſuming human appearances z Plato in particular (lib. ii. de Repub.) 
ſpeaks with great ſeverity, If a god (ſays that author) changes his 
owa ſhape, muſt he aſſume a more or leſs perfect form ? Un- 

youdtedly a ſhape leſs perfect; for a deity, as a deity, can want 
no perfection; therefore all change muſt be for the warſe : now 
it is abſurd to imagine that a deity can be willing to aſſume im- 
perfection, for this would be a degradation unworthy of a divine 
power, and conſequently it is abſurd to imagine that a deity can be 
willing to change the form of a deity ; it therefore follows, that 
the gods enjoying a perfection of nature, muſt eternally and un- 


© changeably appear in it. Let no poet therefore (meaning Homer) 
„ perſuade you that the gods aſſume the form of firangers, and are 
c 


viſible in ſuch appearances.“ It muſt be confeſſed, that if Plato 
had thus ſpoken only to refute the abſurd opinions of antiquity, which _ 
imagined the gods to allume unworthy thapes of bulls, dragons, 
ſwans, &c. only to perform ſome rape, or ation unbecoming 2 
deity, reaſon would have been on bis fide : but the argument proves 
too much; it ſuppoſes that a deity mult loſe his perfetions by an 

appearance but of a deity ; which is an error: if a god acts ſuitably 
to the character of a god, where is the degradation? Ariſtotle was of 
this judgment, in oppoſition to his maſter Plato; and thought it no 
diminution to a god to appear in the ſhape of man, the glory of the 
creation: in reality, it is a great honour to Homer, that his opinions 
agree with the verity of the Sctiptures, rather than the conjectures of 
philoſophers nay, it is not impoſſible but theſe relations might be 
borrowed from the ſacred hiſtory : it being manifeſt that Homer had 


been in Ægypt, the native country of Moſes, in whoſe writings thers 
are frequent inſtances of this nature. 
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The dogs intelligent confeſs'd the tread 
Of pow'r divine, and howling, trembling fled. 
The goddeſs, beck'ning, waves her deathleſs hands; 
Dauntleſs the king before the goddeſs ſtands. 
Then why (ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkies! 180. 
Why to thy god-like ſon this long diſguiſe ? 
Stand forth reyeal'd : with him thy cares employ 
Againſt thy foes ; be valiant, and deſtroy ! 
Lo I deſcend in that avenging hour, 
To combat by thy fide, thy guardian. pow'r. 185 
She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold : 


v. 176. The dogs intelligent confeſs'd the tread 
Of pow'r. divine 


This may ſeem a circumſtance anworthy of poetry, and ridiculous te 
aſcribe a greater ſagacity to the brute creation, than to man; but it 
may be anſwered, that it was the defign of the goddeſs to be inviſt- 
ble only to Telemachus, and conſequently ſhe was viſible to the dogs: 
But I am willing to believe that there is a deeper meaning, and à 
beautiful moral couched under this ſtory :- and perhaps Homer ſpeaks 
thus, to give us to underſtand, that the brute creation itſelf confeſies 
the divinity. Dacier. | 

v. 178. The geddeſs, beck'ning, woaves her deathleſs Bands.] The 
goddeſs evidently acts thus, that Telemachus might not hear her 
ſpeak to Ulyſſes 3 for this would have made the diſcovery, and pre- 
; cluded that beautiful interview between Ulyſſes and Telemachus that 
immediately follows. It is for the ſame reaſon that ſhe conceals her- 
ſelf from Telemachus, for the diſcovery rauft have been fully and 
convincingly made by the appearance and vivacity of a deity 3 and 
then there could have been no room for all thoſe doubts and fears of 
Telemachus, that enliven and beautify the manner of the diſcovery. 
The whole relation is indeed an allegory: the wiſdom of Ulyſſes (in 
poetry, Minerva) ſuggeſts to him, that this is a proper time to re - 
' veal himſelf to Telemachus ; the ſame wiſdom (or Minerva) inftruts 
bim to dreſs himſelf like a king, that he may find the readier credit 
with his ſon : in this dreſs he appears a new man, young and beau- 
tiful, which pives occaſion to Telemachus to imagine him a deity ; 
eſpecially becauſe he was an infant when his father ſailed to Troy, 
and therefore though he gow appears like Ulyſſes, Telemachus does 
not know him to be his father. This is the naked ſtory, when ſtript 
of its poetical ornaments. | 
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At once with grace divine his frame improves ; 
At once with majeſty enlarg'd he moves: 
Youth fluſh'd his red'ning cheek, and from his brows 
A length of hair in fable ringlets flows ; 191 
His black'ning chin receives a deeper ſhade ; 
Then from his eyes upſprung the warriour-maid. 

The hero re-aſcends : the prince o'eraw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a god, 195 


v. 194, —— the prince o eraπ 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as 18 a ged.] 


I muſt offer a remark in oppoſition to that of Dacier upon this place: 
„This fear of Telemachus (ſays that author) proceeds from the opi- 
nion of the antients when the gods came down viſibly z they 
thought themſelves ſo unworthy of ſuch a manifeſtation, that when- 
« ever it happened, they believed they ſhould die, or meet with 
«© ſome great calamity :”” thus the Iſraelites addreſs Moles ; * Speak 
* thou to us, and we will hear, but let not the Lord ſpeak to us; 
* Jeſt we die.” Thus: alfo Gideon; “ Alas! O Lord, my God, 
„ becauſe I have ſeen an angel of the Lord face to face; and the 
Lord ſaid to him, Fear not, thou ſhalt not die.“ Hence it is very 
evident, that this notion prevailed amonꝑſt the Iſraelites: but how 
does it appear that the Greeks held the ſame opinion? The contrary 
is manifeſt almoſt to a demonſtration: the gods are introduced almoſt 
in every book both of the lliad and Odyſſey; and yet there is not the 
leaſt foundation for ſuch an aſlertion : nay, Telemachus himſelf in 
the ſecond book returns thanks to Minerva for appearing to him, and-- 
Drays for a ſecond viſion, | 


O goddeſs! who deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my longing eyes; 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, O warriour maid, - 
Deſcend once more propitious to my aid! 


It is not to be imagined that Telemachus would have preferred this 
prayer, if the preſence of the Deity denoted death, or ſome great ca- 
lamity; and all the heroes throughout the Iliad eſteem ſuch inter- 
courſes as their glory, and converſe with the gods without any appre- 
henſions. But whence then proceeds this fear of Telemachus ? En- 
tirely from a reverential awe and his own modeſty, while he ſtande 
in the preſence of a deity for ſuch he believes Ulyſſes, The words 
of Telemachus agree with his behaviour; he ſpeaks the lang uage of 
a mag in ſurpriſe : it is this ſurpriſe at the ſudden change of Ulyſſes, 
that firſt makes him imagine be 2 deity, and upon that imagigation 3 
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Then with ſurpriſe (ſurpriſe chaſtisd by fears) 
How art thou chang'd ! (he cry'd) a god appears! 
Far other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 
Far other glories lighten from thy face! 
If heav'n be thy abode, with pious care 200 
Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: 
Lo! gifts of labour'd gold adorn thy ſhrine, 
'To win thy grace: O fave us, pow'r divine! 

Few are my days, Ulyſſes made reply, 
Nor I, alas! deſcendant of the ſky. 205 
Iam thy father. O my ſon! my ſon! 
That father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 
One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign'd, 
And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. | 

Then ruſhing to his arms, he kiſs'd his boy 210 
With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 
Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew : 
He ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 
Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond defire) 
Thou art not — no, thou canſt not be my fire. 215 
Heav'n ſuch illuſion only can unpoſe, 
By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 
Who but a god can change the general doom, 
And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom? 
Late, worn with years, in weeds obſcene you trod; 
Now, cloath'd in majeſty, you move a god! 22 
Forbear, he cry'd ; for heav'n reſerve that name, 

Give to thy father but a father's claim : 

Other Ulyiles ſhalt thou never ſee, 
I am Ulyſſes, I (my fon) am he. 225 
Twice ten ſad years o'er earth and ocean toſt, 
"Tis giv'n at length to view my native coaſt. 
Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame furrounds 
With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds: 
offer him ſacrifice and prayer; the whole behaviour paints the nature 


of «nan under ſurpriſe, and which tranſports the ſpeaker into vehe- 
mence and emotion. 
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She o'er my limbs old age and wrinkles ſhed ; 230 
Now ſtrong as youth, magnificent I tread. 
The gods with eaſe frail man depreſs, or raiſe, 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. | 
He ſpoke and fat. The prince with tranſport flew, . 
Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew, | 
Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood! 236 
They wept abundant, and they wept aloud, 
As the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung, 
Or parent vultur, mourns her raviſh'd young; 


v. 238. As the bold eagle ] This is a beautiful compari- 
ſon; but to take its full force, it is neceſſary to obſerve the nature of 
this 711 or vultur : Homer does not compare Uljyfles to that bird 
merely for its dignity, it being of the aquiline Kind, and therefore 
the king of birds; but from the knowledge of the nature of it, which 
doubles the beauty of the alluſion : this bird is remarkable for the 
love it bears towards its young : “ Tearing open her own thigh, ſhe 
* feeds her young With her own blood: thus alſo another author; 
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f Femore exſecto, ſanguineo lactis defluxu ſuos fœtus refocillant.“ 
And the Egyptians made the vultur their hieroglyphic, to repreſent a 
compaſſionate nature. This gives a reaſon why this bird is introduced 
with peculiar propriety to repreſent the fondneſs of Ulyſſes for Tele- 
machus. But where is the point of the ſimilitude? Ulyſſes embraces 
his fon, but the vultur is faid to mourn the loſs of her young: Euſta- 
thias anſwers, that the forrow alone, and vehemence of it, is in- 
tended to be muſtrated by the compariſon ; I think he ſhould have 
added the affection Ulyſſes bears to Telemachus. 

It is obſervable, that Homer inſerts very few fſimilitudes in his 
Odyſſey, though they occur frequently in almoſt every book of the 
Hiad, The Odyſſey is wrote with more fimplicity, and conſequently 
there is leſs room for alluſions. If we oblerve the ſimilies thernſelves 
inſerted in each poem, we ſhall find the ſarme difference: in the Iliad 
they are drawn from lions, ſtorms, torrents, conflagrations, thunder, 
&c. In the Odyſſey, from lower objects, from an heap of thorns, 
from a ſhipwright plying the wimble, an armower tempering iron, a 
matron weeping over her dying huſband, c. The fimilies are 

Ikewiſe generally longer in the Iliad than the Odyſſey, and leſs re- 
ſemblance between the thing illuſtrated, and the illuſtration ; the 
reaſon is, in the Iliad the ſimilitudes are introduced to illuſtrate ſome 
great and noble object, and therefore the pcet proceeds till he. has 
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'They cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a prey 
To ſome rude churl, and borne by ſtealth away; 241 


raiſed ſome noble image to inflame the mind of the reader.; whereas 
in theſe calmer ſcenes. the poet keeps cloſer to the point of alluſion, 
and needs only to repreſent the object, to render it entertaining : dy 
the former conduQ he raiſes our admiration above the ſubjeR, by 
adding foreign embelliſhments ; in the latter he brings the copy as. 
cloſe as poſſible to the original, to. poſſeſs us with a true and equal 
image of it. | 

It has been objected by a French critic, that Homer is blameable 
for too great,a length in his ſimilitudes; that in the heat of an ae- 
tion he flops ſhort, and turns to ſome alluſion, which calls off our at- 
tention from the main ſubject. It is true, compariſons ought not ty 
be too lone, and are not to be placed in the heat of an action, as Mr, 
Dryden obſerves, but when it begins to decline: thus in the firſt 
Zneis, when the ſtorm is in its fury, the poet introduces no compa- 
riſon, becauſe nothing can be more impetuous than the ſtorm itſelf ; 
but when the heat of the deſcription abates, then-leſt we ſhould cool 
too ſoon, he renews it by ſome proper ſimilitude, which ſtill keeps up 
our attention, and fixes the whole upon our minds. The ſimilitude 
before us is thus placed at the concluſion of the hero's lamentation, 
and the poet by this method leaves the whole deeply fixed upon the 
memory. Virgil has imitated this compariſon in his fourth Georgic, 
but very judiciouſly ſubſtituted the nightingale in the place of the 
vultur, that bird being introduced to repreſent the mournful muſic of 
Orpheus, 


„ Qualis populei merens Philomela fub umbra 
« Amiſſos queriter ſœtus, quos dur us arator 

„ Obſervans nido implumes detraxit: at 2l}a. 

44 Plet noctem, &c.“ 


Nothing can be ſweeter than this compariſon of Virgil, yet the learned 
Huetius thinks he has found a notorious blunder in it: this nightin— 
gale (ſays he) in the firſt line fits in the ſhade of a poplar, and yet in 
the fourth ſhe mourns by night, “ flet noctem.“ It is evident that 


Monſieur Huet miſtakes the word -umbra*” for the ſhade of a tree, 


which it caſts while the ſun ſhines upon it; whereas it only means 
that the bird, ſings “ ſub foliis,”” or concealed in the. leaves of it, 
which may be done by night as well as by day: but if it be thought 
that this is not a ſuMcient anſwer, the paſſage may be thus under- 
food ; the nightingale mourning under the ſhade of a poplar, &c. 
ceaſes not all night, or flet noctem; that is, ſhe begins her ſong 
in the evening by day, but mourns all night, Either. of theſe ans 
ſwers are ſufhcient for Virgii's vigdication. . hy 
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Sa they aloud : and tears in tides had run, 

Their grief unfiniſh'd with the ſetting ſun : 

But checking the full torrent in 1ts flow, 


'The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 245 


What ſhip tranſported thee, O father ſay, 

And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 
All, all (Ulyſſes inſtant made reply) 

I tell thee all, my child, my only joy ! 

Phzacians bore me to the port aſſign'd, 250 

A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 

Wirapt in th' embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 

O'er ſeas convey'd me to my native reign : 

Embraider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid 


Conceal'd in caverns in the filvan ſhade, 255 


Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay 

And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 

So Pallas wills — but thou, my ſon, explain 
The names, and numbers of th' audacious train; 


v. 248, The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn due. It does not 
zppear at firſt view whv the poet makes Telemachus recover himſelf 
from his tranſport of. ſorrow fooner than Ulyſſes: is Telemachus a 
greater maſter of his paſſions? or is it to convince Ulyſſes of his ſon's 


wiſdom, as Euſtathius conjectures? This can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, U- 
lyſſes being ſuperiour in wiſdom. I would chuſe rather to aſcribe it to 


human nature; for it. has been obſerved, that affection ſeldom ſo 
ſtrongly aſcends, as it deſcends ; the child ſeldom loves the father fo 
tenderly, as the father the child : this obſervation has been made 


from the remoteſt antiquity. And it is wiſely deſigned by the great 


Author of our natures ; .for in the common courſe of life, the cbild 


muſt bury the parent; it is therefore a merciful diſpenſation, that 
the tie of blood and affection ſhouſd be looſened by degrees, and not 


torn violently aſunder in the full ſtrength of it. It is expected that 


aged perſons ſhould die, their loſs therefore grows mote familiar to 


us, and it loſes much of its horrour through the long expectation of 
It. | 

v. 280. Pheacians bore me to the port afſign'd.] Here is a repe- 
tition of what the reader knows entirely, from many parts of the pre- 
ceding ſtory ; but it being neceſſary in this place, the poet judiciouſly 
reduces it into the compaſs of ſix lines, and by this method avoids pro- 
lixity, Euſtathius, 


| 
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'Tis mine to judge if better to employ 260 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy. 

O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy name, 
Thy well-try'd wiſdom, and thy martial fame, 
Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt; 
Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt ? 265 
Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, 
Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band? 
Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came 
Twice twenty-ſix, all peers of mighty name, 
Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt 270 
Of Samos; twenty from Zacynthus coaſt: 
And twelve our country's pride ; to theſe belong 
Medon and Phemius ſkill'd in heav'nly ſong. 
Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 
Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate. 275 
With ſuch a foe th' unequal fight to try, 
Were by falſe courage unreveng'd to die. 
Then what aſſiſtant pow'ts you boaſt, relate, 
Ere yet we mingle in the ſtern debate. 

Mark well my voice, Ulyſles ſtraight replies: 280 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the ſkies ? 


v. 268. Hear then tbeir numbers: ] According to this ca- 
talogue, the ſuitors with the attendants (the two ſewers, and Medon, 
and Phemius) are a hundred and ei: hteen ; but the two laſt are not 
to be taken for the enemies of Ulyſſes; and therefore are not involved 
in their puniſhment in the concluſion of the Odyſſey. Euſtathius. 
Spondanus m ſtakes this paſſage egregiouſſy. | 
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He underſtands it thus, Medon who was a herald and a divine bard.“ 
« Præco unus qui et idem muſicus:“ it is true, the conſtruct ion 
will bear this interpretation; but it is evident from the latter part of 
the twenty ſecond Odyſſey, that the Kyo? and the Aci were two per- 
ſons, namely, Medon and Phemius : Medon as all along as a friend 
to Penelope and Telemachus, and Phemivs is affirmed to be detained 
by the ſuitors involunt arily, aud conſequently they are both guiltle(s: 
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If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 
By mighty Pallas, and by thund'ring Jove. 

Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 
Againſt the banded pow'rs of all mankind : 289 
They, high enthron'd above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the gods. 

Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 
We riſe terrific to the taſk of fight. 


v. 288, Such aids expe, he cries, when firong in might, 
We rife terrific ta the taſt of fight.) 
This whole diſcourſe between Ulyſſes and Telemachus is introduced 
to prepare the reader for the cataſtrophe of the poem : Homer judici- 
ouſly intereſts heaven in the cauſe, that the reader may not be ſur- 
priſed at the event, when he ſees ſuch numbers fail by the hands of 
theſe heroes; he conſults probability, and as the poem now draws to 
a concluſion, ſets the aſſiſtance of heaven full before the reader. 

It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome knowledge of the 
event of the poem; all care muſt be taken that it be rather gueſſed 
than known, If it be entirely known, the reader finds. nothing new 
to awaken his attention ; if on the contrary it be ſo intricate, that 
the event cannot poſſibly be gueſſed at, we wander in the dark, and 
are loft in uncertainty. The art of the poet conſiſts not in conceal» 
ing the event intirely : but when it is in ſome meaſure foreſeen, in 
introducing ſuch a number of incidents that now bring us almoſt into 
the ſight of it, then by vew obſtacles perplex the ſtory to the very 
concluſion of the poem; every ob:lacle, and every removal of it fills 
us with furpriſe, with pleaſure or pain alternately, and conſequently 


calls up cur whole attention. This is admirably deſcribed by Vida, 
lib. ii. 


6 kEventus nonnullis ſepe canendo 
4c ov . » a * — 0 A 
Indiciis porro oftendunt, in luce maligna 
„% Subluſtrique; aliquid dant cernere noctis in umbra,”? 


Th” event ſhonld glimmer with a dubious ray, 
Not hid iv clouds nor glare in open day. 


This rule he afterwards illuſtrates by a very happy ſimilitude, 


*« Haud aliter lenginqua petit qui forte viator 

„% Mznia, ſi poſitas altis in collibus arces 

« Nunc etiam dubias cculis videt, incipit ultro 

« Lztior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 

% Quam cùm nuſquam ullæ cernuntur quas adit arces, 
& Obkeururm ſed iter tendit convallibus imis.“ 
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But thou, when morn ſalutes th' aerial plain, 290 
The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 

Me thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, 

An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. 

There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age; 
Bear it, my fon! repreſs thy riſing rage. 296; 
If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel ; 
Bear it, my ſon ! howe'er thy heart rebel. 


The conduct both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to this obſerva - 
tion; for inſtance, Anchiſes and Tireſias in the ſhades, foretell E- 
neas and Ulyſſes that all their troubles ſhall end proſperouſly, that the 
one ſhall found the Roman empire, the other regain. his kingdoms ; 
but the means being kept concealed, our appetite is rather whetted 
than cloyed, to know by what means theſe events are brought about: 
thus, as in Vida's alluſion, they ſhew us the city at a great diſtance, 

but how we are te arrive at it, by what roads they intend to guide 
us to it, this they keep concealed ; the journey diſcovers itſelf, and 

every ſtep we advance leads us forward, and thews where we are to 
take the next: neither does the poet directly lead us in the ſtraight 
path: ſometimes we are as it were in a labyrinth, and we know not 
how to extricate ourſelves out of it; ſometimes he carries us into bye- 

ways, and we almoſt Joſe ſight of the direct way, and then ſuddenly 

they open into the chief road, and convey us to the journey's end. 

In this conſiſts the ſkiil of the poet; he muſt form probable intricacies, 
and then ſolve them probably; he muſt ſet his hero in dangers, and 

then bring him out of them with honour. This obſervation is ne- 

ceſſary to be applied to all thoſe paſſages in the Odyſſey, where the 
event of it is obſcurely foretold, and which ſome taſteleſs critics have 

blamed, as taking away the curiolity of the reader by aa unſeaſon- 
able diſcovery. | 


v. 296. If outrag*d, ceaſe that eutrage to repel, 

Bear it, my ſin! howe'er thy heart rebel.] 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe upon reading Poems, obſerves the wiſdom 
of Ulyſſes in theſe inſtructions: he is the perſon who is more im- 
mediately injured, yet he not only reſtrains his own reſentment, . 
but that of Telemachus : he perceives that his Þn.is in danger of- 
flying out into ſome paſſion, he therefore very wiſely arms him 
againſt it. Men do not put bridles upon horſes when they are al- 
ready running With full ſpeed, but they bridle them before they 
bring them out to the race: this very well ibluſtrates the conduct 
of Ulyſſes 3 he fears the youth of Telemachus may be too warm, 
and through an unſeaſonable ardour at the fight of his wrongs, . 
betray him to his enemies; be thergfore perſyades him to patienee 
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Yet ſtrive by pray'r and counſel to. reſtrain 
Their lawleſs infults, tho? thou ſtrive in vain : 
For wicked ears are deaf to wiſdom's call, 300 


And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom'd to fall. 


Once more attend : when ſhe * whoſe pow'r inſpires 
The thinking mind, my foul to vengeance hres ; 
I give the ſign : that inſtant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 305 
Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 
Thus veil the truth in plauſible diſguiſe. 

« Theſe glitt'ring weapons, ere he ſaifd to Troy, 
« Ulyſſes view'd with ſtern heroic joy: 
« Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they ſhone: 
„Now duſt diſhonours, all their luſtre gone. 311 
« ] bear them hence (fo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 
« From the-pollution of the fuming fires ; 
„ Left when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
« Ye rufh to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood; 315 
“ Ofr ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.“ 


and calmneſs, and prediſpoſes his mind with rational conſiderations 
to enable him to encounter his paſſions, and govern his reſentment, 
| * Minerva. 
v. 304, — that inſtant, from beneath, 
Alft convey the inſtruments of deatb.] 

Theſe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth hook, and 
the antients (as Euſtathius informs us) were of opinion, that they are 
here placed improperly ; for how, ſay they, ſhould Ulyſſes know that 
the arms were in a lower apartment, when he was in the country, 
and had not yet ſeen his palace? But this is no real objection; his 
repoſitory of arms he knew was in the lower apartment, and therefore 
it was rational to conclude that the arms were in it. The verſes are 
proper in both places; here Ulyſſes prepares. Telemachus againſt the 
time of the execution of his deſigns ; in the nineteenth book that time 
is come, and therefore he repeats bis inſtructions. 

v. 316, Oft' ready ſwords in luckleſs brur incite ; 

Jhe band ef wrath, and arm it for the fight] 
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Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 


For Jove infatuates all, and all believe. 


Yet leave for each of us a ſword to wield, 
A pointed jav'lin, and a fenceful ſhield. 
But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 
By that regard a ſon his father owes ; 

The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſhold train ; 325 
Hide it from all; ev'n from Eumeæus hide, 

From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 

One care remains, to note the loyal few 

Whole faith yet laſts among the menial crew; 

And noting, ere we riſe in vengeance, prove 339 
Who loves his prince ; for ſure you merit love. 

To whom the youth : to emulate I aim 

'The brave and wiſe, and my great father's fame. 

But re-conſider, ſince the wiſeſt err, 


320 


veng ence reſoly'd, tis dang'rous to defer, 3. 


Kd 
A 


This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreflion, at leaſt it has been 


ſo uſed by laiter writers: the obſervation holds true to this day, and 


it is manifeſt that more men fall by the ſword in countries where the 
inhabitants daily wear ſwords, than in thoſe where a {word is thought 
oo part of dreſs or ornament. Dacier 


v. 324. The ſecret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock'd in thy boſem. I | 

This injunction of ſecrecy is introduced by Ulyſſes with the utmoſt 
folemnity z and it was very neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo; the whole 
hopes of his re-eſtabliſhment depending upon it: beſides, this beha- 
viour agrees with the charaQer of Ulyſſes, which is remarkable for 
diſguiſe and concealment. The poet makes a further uſe of it; 
namely, to give him an opportunity to deſcribe at large the ſeveral 
diſcoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and Eumæus perſonally by 
Ulyſſes, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey, which are no ſmall ornaments 
to it; yet muſt have been omitted, or have loſt their effect, if the 


return of Ulyſſes had been made known by Telemachus; this would 


have been like diſcovering the plot before the beginning of the play. 
At the ſame time this direction is an excellent rule to be obſerved in 
management of all weighty affairs, the ſucceſs of which chiefly depends 
upon ſecrecy. | 

v. 334. But re-confider — ] The poet here deſcribes Tele- 
machus tectifying the judgment of Ulyſſes ;, is this any diſparage- 
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What length of time muſt we-conſume in vain, 

Too curious to explore the menial train ? 

While the provd foes induſtrious to deſtroy 

Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 

To mark the damſels that attend the throne : 

Diſpers'd the youth reſides ; their faith to prove 

Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from Jove. 
While in debate they waſte the hours away, 

Ty affociates of the prince repaſs d the bay; 345 


ment to that hero ? It is not; but an exit repereſentation of human 
nature; for the wiſeſt men may receive, in particular caſes, inſtruc- 
tioos from men lefs wiſe ; and the eye of the underſtanding in a young 
man, may ſometimes ſee further than that of age; that is, in the 
language of the poet, a Wiſe and mature Ulyſſes may ſometimes be 
inſtructed by a young and unexperiencei Telemachus. 

v. 343. ——if th:u haſt ſpoke from Jove.] The expreflion in 
the Greek is obſcure, and it may be aſked, to what refers Ao; Tepas ? 
Dacier renders it,“ S'il vray que vous a v nn nrodive 22? orit 


7e it be true that you have ſeen a prodigy :” now there is no men- 
tion of any prodigy ſeen by Ulyſſes in all this interview, and this 
occaſions the ol ſcurity ; but it is implied, for Ulyſſes directly promi- 
ſes the aſſiſtance of Jupiter; and how could he depend upon it, but 
by ſome prodigy from jupiter? Euſtathius thus underſtands the words: 
Tepas, kg & H E075 νννν]ονά Toy Ai nauiv ereolai, And then 
the meaning will be, „If the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, there 
is no occaſion to concern ourſelves about the houſhold train.“ But 
then does not that expreſſion imply doubt, and a jealouſy, that Uiyſ- 
fes might poſſibly depend too much upon ſupernatural afliſtance ? It 
only inſinuates, that he ought to be certain in the interpretation of 
the prodigy, but Telemachus refers himſelf intireiy to Ulyſſes, and 
acquieſces in his j\:dgment. 

V. 345. Th' aff*ciates of the prince repaſs'd the bay.] It is mani- 
feſt that this veſſel had ſpent the evening of the preceding day, the 
Whole nt and pait of the next morning, in ſailing from the place 
where Tei machus embarked : for it is neceſſaty to remember that 
Telemachus, to avoid the ſuitors, had been obliged to fetch a large 
compaſs, and land upon the northern coaſt of Ithaca; and conſe- 
quently the veſſel was necefſitated to double the whole ifle on the 
weſtern fide to reach the Ithacan bay. This is the reaſon that it ar- 
rives not till the day afterwards, and that the herald diſpatched by the 
aſſociates of Telemachus, and Eumæus from the country, meet upon, 
the road, as they go to carry the news of the return of Telemachus 
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With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores ;. 
With ſpeed debarking land the nayal ſtores ; 
Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truſt the preſents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the queen a herald flies t' impart 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 
Leſt a ſad prey to ever-muſing cares, 
Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears. 
Th' uncautions. herald with impatience. burns,, 
And cries aloud ; Thy ſon, oh queen, returns: 355 
Eumzus ſage approach'd th' imperial throne, 
And breath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the way— The ſuitor band 
Stung to the ſoul, abaſh'd, confounded ſtand; 
And ifſuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſat. 
At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain. 
Telemachus in triumph fails the main. 


350 


to Penelope, It is likewiſe evident that the lodge of Eumæus was 
not far diſtant from the palace; for he ſets out toward the city after 
eating in the morning, and paſſing ſome time in conference with 
Telemachus, delivers his meſſage, and returns in the evening of the 
ſame day. | 
V. 355. And cries aloud, Thy ſen, ob queen, retarns.) This little 
circumſtance diſtinguifhes charaQer*,. and gives variety to poetry: it 
is a kind of painting, v h ch always varies its figures by ſome particular 
ornament, or attitude, ſo as no two figures are ad ke: the contrary 
conduct would make an equal confuſion both in poetry and painting, 
and an indiſtinction of perſons and characters. Iwill not promiſe that 
theſe particularities are of equal beauty as neceſſity, eſpecially in 
modern languages; the Greek is always flowing, ſonorous and har- 
monious ;, the language, like leaves, oftentimes conceals barrenneſe, 
and a want of fruit, and renders the ſenſe at leaſt beautiful, if not 
profitable z. this is wanted in ſome degree in Engliſh poetry, where it 
is not always in our power to-conceal the nakedneſs with ornaments :. 
this particularity before us is of abſolute neceſſity, and could not well 
be avoided ; the indiſcretion of the herald in ſpeaking aloud, diſco- 
vers the return of Tele machus to the ſuitors, and is the incident that 
brings about their following debates, and furniſhes out the entertain 
ment of the ſucceeding part of this book. | 
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Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud diſplay ; 
Haſte, to our ambuſh'd friends the news convey ! 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſtrand, 
Amphinomus ſurvey'd th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
With gather'd ſails they ſtood, and lifted oars. 
O friends ! he cry'd, elate with riſing joy, 
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See to the port ſecure the veſſel fly ! a 
Some god has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap'd ; and meaſure back their way, 
Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 
They moor the veſſel and unlade the ſtores : 375 


Then moving from the ſtrand, apart they ſat, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 

Lives then the boy ? he lives (Antinous cries) 
The care of gods and fav'rite of the ſkies. 


All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 380 


Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey : 

Yet ſafe he fails.! the pow'rs celeſtial give 
To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live. 
But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed, 
Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed : 
Hope ye ſucceſs ? undaunted cruſh the foe. 

Is he not wiſe? know this, and ſtrike the blow. 
Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 390 
The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe? 


v. 391. The Greeks averſe, 100 juſtly to our cauſe.) This verſe is 


inſerted with great judgment, and gives an air of probability to the 
whole relation; for if it be aſked why the ſuitors defer to ſeize the 
ſupreme power, and to murder Telemachus, they being ſo ſuperior 
in number ? Antinous himſelf anſwers, that they fear the people, 
who favour the cauſe of Telemachus, and would revenge his injuries: 
it is for this reaſon that they formed the ambuſh by ſea; and for 
this reaſon Antinous propoſes to intercept him in his return from the 
country: they dare not offer open violence, and therefore make 


365 
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Strike, ere the ſtates conven'd, the foe betray 

Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 

Or chuſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 

Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky? 395 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he ? ambuſh'd we'll his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade : 

And give the palace to the queen a dow'r, 403 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. 

But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 

Slaves to a boy ; go flatter and obey. 


uſe of treachery, This ſpeech of Antinous forms a ſhort under-plot 
to the poem; it gives us pain {ſays Euſtathius) for Telemachus, and 
 hojds us in ſuſpenſe till the intricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus. 

The whole harangue is admirable in Homer: the dition is excel- 
lently ſuited to the temper of Antinous, who ſpeaks with precipitation: 
his mind is in agitation and diſorder, and conſequently his language 
is abrupt, and not allowing himſelf time to explain his thoughts at 
full length, he falls into ellipſes and abbreviations, For inſtance, he 
is to ſpeak againſt Telemachus, but his contempt and reſentmeat 
will not permit him to mention his name, he therefore calls him 
Toy per; thus in (497; xaxy pf S S Do is underſtood; thus 
likewiſe in this verſe : 


AN eyelet p x£7v0v ui aα n Axa; 
Eig ayorny 


the word oXofpevowury, or averwwty, muſt be underſtood, to make the 
ſenſe intelligible, Thus alſo after ei & uiv ve wilog apayave, to 
make Am in the next ſentence begin it ſignificantly, we muſt ſup- 
ply ad & dener #aX:y o povogz then the ſenſe is complete; If this 
opinion diſpleaſe, and his death appear not honourable,” but you 
would have him live, &c. otherwiſe 4 H mult be conſtrue 
like ED e de; and laſtly, to image the diſorder of Antinous more 
ſtrongly, Homer inſerts a falſe quantity, by making the firſt ſyllable 
in BAD ſhort, Antinous attends not, through the violence of his 
ſpirit, to the words he utters, and thereſore falls into this errour, 
which excellently repreſents it. It is impoſſible to retain theſe ellip- 
ſes in the tranſlation, but I have endeavoured to ſhew the warmth of 
the ſpeaker, by putting the words into interrogations, which are al- 
ways uttered with vehemence, and ſigns of hurry and precipitation. 
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Retire we inſtant to our native reign, 

Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain ; 405 

Then wed whom choice approves: the queen be giv'n 

To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by heav'n. 
Abaſh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends ; 

Till from his throne Amphinomus deſcends, 

Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 410 

A land of plenty, bleſt with ev'ry grain: 

Chief of the numbers who the queen addreſt, 

And tho' diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. 

Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway'd; 
Graceful a while he paus'd, then mildly ſaid, 41s 
O friends forbear ! and be the thought withſtood : 

Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood! 
| Conſult we firſt th' all-ſeeing pow'rs above, 
And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 


v. 413. And tho" diſpl-afing, yet diſpleafing leaſt.] We are not to 
gather from this expreſſion, that Penelope had any particular tenderneſs 
for Amphinomus, but it means only that he was a peifon of {ome 
juſtice and moderation. At firſt view, there ſeems no reaſon why 
the poet ſhould diſtinguiſh Amphinomus from the reſt of the ſuitors, 
by giving him this humane character; but in reality there is an ab- 
ſolute necefiity for it. Telemachus is doomed to die by Antinous: 
here is an intricacy formed, and how is that hero to be preſerved with 
probability? The poet aſcribes a greater degree of teaderneſs and 
moderation to one of the ſuitors, and by this method preſerves Tele- 
machus. Thus we ſee the leaſt circumſtance in Homer has its uſe 
and effect; the art of a good painter is viſible in the ſmalleſt ſketch, 
as well as in the largeſt draught. | 

v. 419. And the ſure oracles of rightecus Fowe,] Strabo, lib. vii, 
quotes this verſe of Homer, and tells us that ſome critics thus read it, 


E EY X ale ei Atog MEYILADO R t. 
{4 EY oe 


preferring ce to NH; for, add they, Sie no where in Ho- 
mer ſignifies oracles, but conſtantly laws or councils. Tmarus or To- 
marus was a mountain on which the oracle of Jupiter ſtood, and in 
proceſs of time it was uſed to denote the oracles themſelves. Towuvpos 
is formed like the word oixzp3g, the former ſignifies © cuſtos Tmari,“ 
the latter“ cuſtos domiis: in this ſenſe Amphinomus adviſes to con- 
ſalt the Dodonian oracles, which were given from the mountain 
Tmarus: but, adds Strabo, Homer is to be underſtood more plainly ; 
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If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies z | 420 
If they forbid, I war not with the ſkies. 
He ſaid : the rival train his voice approv'd, 
And riſing inſtant to the palace moy'd. | 
Arriv'd with wild tumultuous noiſe they ſat, 
Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate. 425 
Then Medon, conſcious of their dire debates, 
The murd'rous council to the queen relates. 


and by YViwires, the councils, the will and decifions of the oracles 
are implied, for thoſe deciſions were held as laws; thus B, as well 
as SEA eg, ſignifies the Dodonian oracles. 


*Exdpudg uxdpeore Ae HN ETMAXBT Us, 
Neither is it true (obſerves the ſcholiaſt upon Strabo) that Szwiges ne- 
ver ſignifies oracles in Homer: for in the hymn to Apollo, (and 


Thucydides quotes that hymn as Homer's) the poet thus uſes it, 


— H- Jew a; 
ole A 


Strabo himſelf uſes S π H in this ſenſe, lib. xvii. and in the ora- 
cles that are yet extant, Yee frequently ſignifies ©* oracula red- 
« dere: and in lian (continues the ſcholiaft) lib. iti. chap. 43. 
44. S ot Btwieuow, ſignifies © non tibi oracula reddam ;” and He- 
ſychius renders Jifices, by mailkia, xpnojec, prophecy ororacles. 

v. 426.——Medon, conſcious of their dire debates.) Aſter this 
verſe Euſtathius recites one that is omitted in moſt of the late editions 
at ſpurious, at leaſt improper. | 


Abi kv dev, of & doe G Upaimy. 


That is, Medon was out of the court, whereas the ſuitors formed their 
council within it: the line is really to be ſuſpected; for a little above 
Homer directly tells us, that the ſuitors left the palace. 


Then iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſat. 


It is likewiſe very evident that they ſtood in the open air, for they 
diſcover the ſhip returning from the ambuſh, and failing into the bay, 
How then can it be ſaid of the ſuitors, that they formed their aſſem- 
bly in the court, oi & E, doe piriy Upayer, Beſides, continues Dacier, 
they left the palace, and placed themſelves under the lofty wall of it. 
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Touch'd at the dreadful ſtory ſhe deſcends 

Her haſty ſteps a damſel-train attends. 

Full Where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands : 

And veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 

Her cheek, indignant to Antinous ſaid: 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worlt ! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th' abuſe accurs'd ! 4 
Miſtaking ſame proclaims thy gen'rous mind! 

Thy deeds denote thee of the baſeſt kind. 

Wretch! to deſtroy a prince that friend ip g gives, 
While in his gueſt his murd'rer he receives: 

Nor dread ſapariont Jove, to whom belong 419 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 

Haſt thou forgot (ingrateful as thou art) 

Who fav'd thy father with a friendly part? 


; : pv 


= 
43 
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— 
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Lawleſs he ravag'd with his maitial pow'rs 

The Taphian pirates on T hefprotia's ſnores; 
Enrag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 
Ulytes fav'd him from th' aven 
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but all the difficulty vaniſhes by taking a, a5 it 15 frequently uſed, 


to denote any plac ce 1 8580 to the air, and cone quently not the court. g 

but the COUr! Ley ard, and 11 ak 18 tt 12 5 Oper fig nifi. ati; 99 Ot the wy - 

Then Me don SY Hand on the outhde of the wall of the court-yard, 

futvic E742, and over-he ar the dehates uf the e v form 195 

council. within it, or Oe} E i pee. Ard a: tor the. wall 9185 

cepting the view ef the ſu this is merely cohje dure: and it 18 

more rational to imagine that the court-yard was open lea- ward, that 

jo beautiſul a proipeet as the ocean might not bis ſhut up fem tlie | 
| palace of a | ing 3 or At call, the palace might land upon ſuch an ; 
| eminence as to command tne ocean, . 
| v. 447. from 1h) uUens er 's hand) This whole paſſage , 


is thus underſtood by E uſtathius: by Tn: Dig Homer means 
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And would'ſt thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? 
Afflict his queen? and with a murd'rous hand 459 
Deſtroy his heir ?—but ceaſe, tis I command. 
Far hence thoſe fears (Eurymachus reply'd) 
O prudent princeſs ! bid thy ſoul confide. 


the Ithacans; and he likewiſe affirms that the people who demanded 
vengeance of Ulyiles were alſo the Ithacans. It is not here tranſ- 
lated in this ſenſe, the conſtruction rather requires it to be underſtood 
of the Theſpro:ians, who were allies of Ulyfles, and by virtue of that 
alliance demanded Eupithes, the father of Antinous, cut of the hands 
of Ulyſſes, But I ſubmit to the reader's judgment. 


v. 419. Hts bed diſbonour, and his Icuſe betray 2? 
Aßlict his queen? &c.] 


It is obſervable, that Penclope in the compaſs of two lines recites four 
heads of her complaint; ſuch contrations of thought and expreſſion 
being natural to perſons in anger, as Euftathius obſerves , he {peaks 
w th heat, and conf: quently ſtaits from throught to thought with pre- 
cipitation. The whole fpeech is animated with a generous reſent- 

ment, and fhe conci\ude<at once hike a mother and a queen ; like a 
. other, with affection for Telemacius ; and Ike a queen, with au- 
thority, Wala hai xe i, 

v. 452, — ( Eurymachus rift, d. )] Thi: whole diſcourſe 
of Eury mzchus is to be underſtaod by way of contrariety : there is an 
obvious and a latent interpretation z for inftznce, when he lays, 


His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear : 


it obviouſly means the blood of the perſon v ho offers violence to Te- 
lemachus; but it may likewite mean the blood of Telemachus, and 
the conſtruction admits both interpretations: thus alſo when he lays, 
that no perſon ſhall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he is alive, 
be means that he will do it himſelf; and laſtly, when he adds, 


Then fear no mortal arm; if heav'n deſt oy, 
We muſt reſign; for man is born to die. 


The app: rent ſignification is, that Telemachus has occaſion only to 
fear a natural death; but he means if the oracle of Jupiter com- 
mands them to deſtroy Telemachus, that then the ſuitors will take 
Away his life. He alludes to the fer going ſpeech of Amphigemus ; 


1 
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Breathes there a man who dares that hero flay, 


While I behold the golden light of day ? 


No : by the righteous pow'rs of heav'n I ſwear, 
His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 
Ulyſſes, when my infant days I led, 

With wine ſuffic'd me, and with dainties fed: 
My gen'rous ſoul abhors th' ungrateful part, 
And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart, 
Then fear no mortal arm: if heav'n deſtroy, 
We muſt reſign : for man is born to die. 


Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir'd : 
Then ſorrowing, with ſad ſtep the queen retir'd, 


With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor d, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord; 
Nor ceas'd, till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 
And in ſoft ſlumber ſeal'd her flowing eye. 

And now Eumazus, at the ev'ning hour, 
Came late returning to his filvan bow'r. 
Ulyſſes and his ſon had dreft with art 
A yearling boar, and gave the gods their part, 
Holy repaſt ! That inſtant from the ſkies 
The martial goddeſs to Ulyſſes flies: 
She waves her golden wand, and reaſſumes 
From ev'ry feature ev'ry grace that blooms ; 
At once his veſtures change; at once ſhe ſheds 
Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 
Left to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 
Unable to contain th' unruly joy. 
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When near he drew, the prince breaks forth; proclaim 
What tidings, friends? what ſpeaks the voice of fame? 


Say, if the ſuitors meaſure back the main 
Oc ſtill in ambuth thirſt for blood in vain ? 


Conſult we firſt th' al'-ſeeing pow?rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous ove. 

If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 

If they ſorbid, I war 3 with the ſkies. Euſtathius, 
2 


485 
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Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 

Eſcap'd my care: where lawleſs ſuitors ſay, 

Thy mandate borne, my ſoul diſdain'd to ſtay. 

But from th' Hermæan height I caſt a view, 499 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 


v. 490. — en th* Hermæan eig 7 ] It would be ſu- 
perflu. u to tranſlate all the various inter reraty ns of this; paſſage z it 
will be ſufficiently iptelligible to the reader, if he locks u; 107 it only 
to imply that there was an hill in hac caled the Hermæan h Il, 
either berzuſe there was a temple, ſtatue, or altar of Me cury upon 
it; and ſo-ca led from that deity, 

It has b-en wri:ten that Mercury being the. meſſenger of the ge ds, 
in his frequent jurnes cleared the ro FA and when he ford an 
ſtones he threw them in an heap out of the way and theſe heaps 
were called ? EPLACLLO! „ Or Mercuries. The citeumſtance of his clearing . 
the roads is ſomewhat odd; but why might not Mercury as well as 
Trivia preſide over thern, "aq have 858 mages eredcteden public 
ways, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to o frequent them as the meſſe ner of 
the gods? | 


This book takes up no more time than the ſpace of the thirty. 
eiuh'h dy; for Telemachus reaches the lodge of Eumæus in the 
morning, a li tle after he = patches Eumeus to Penelope, who re- 
tu:ns in the evening of the {ame diy, The bock in Sr ral is very 
beautiful in the orivinal ; ; the diſcovery of Uiyilcs to Telemichus f 
particularly tender and affectiog: it has fome reſemblance with thut 
of Jole ph's difcovery of himſelf to his brethren, ard it may not per- 
haps be dit: 49 recable 10 {ce how WO ſuch 22 thor: deſet the the 


pathon, 


„Jam Joſeph, I am your brother Joſeph,” 
« I am Ulyſſe:, I, my fon! am he!” 
% And he wept aloud, and he fell on his brother's neck and wept,” 
He wept abundant, and he wept aloud.“ 


But it muſt be owned that Homer falls infinitely ſhort of Moſes : 
he mult be-a very wicked man, that can read the hiſtory of To- 
feph without the wmoſt touches of compaſſion and tranſport, 
There is a majeſtic ſimplicity in the Whole relation, and ſuch ag 
a ffectipg portrait of human nature, that it overwhelms us with vi- 
eiſſitudes of joy and forrow This is a preynent initance Hcy? 
much the oo of heathen writers is inferiour to the divine hi{to- 
rian Vion 2 parallel ſubjc&, where the two authors endeavour to 
move the ſoſter paſſions, The ſame may with equal truth be ſaid 
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Her freight a ſhining band : with martial air 

Each pois'd his ſhield, and each advyanc'd his ſpear : 

And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 

Th' eluded ſuitors ſtem the wat'ry way. _ 495 
The prince, well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 

Steals on his fire a glance, and fecret ſmiles. 

And now a ſhort repatt prepar'd, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled : 

Then to repole withdrawn, apart they lay, 500 

And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 
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in reſpe& to ſublimity z not ooly in the inſtance produced by Longi- 
nus, viz. © Let there be light, and there was light. Let the earth be 
„ made, and the earth was made:” but in general, in the more 
elevated parts of ſcripture, and particularly the whole bock of Job; 
which, with regard both to ſublimity of thought, and morality, ex- 
cceds beyond all compariſen the molt noble parts of Homer. 


THE END Or THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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